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Now for the writing of this werke, 

I, who am a lonesome clerkc, 

Purposed for to write a book 

After the world, that whilome took 

Its course in olde days long passed : 

But for men sayn, it is now lasted 

In worser plight than it was tho, Lj 

I thought me for to touch also 

The world which neweth every day— 

So as I can, so as I may, 

Albeit I sicknens have and pain, 

And long hare had, yet would I fain 

Do my mind's best and besiness, 

That in some part, so as I guess, 

The gentle mind may be advised. 

Gowke, Pro. to the Confat. Amantit. 
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ESSAY XV. 



Ja, ieh bin der Atheist vnd Gcttlot, der einer imagina'rtn Berech- 
mtngtlehre, einer bloisen Eiubildnng row allgemtinen Folgen, die nit 
fdgeu Aufffftii, zuwider — I Hi yen wilt, trie JJtsdemona sterbend log; 
lugen und betrHgen irttf, we der fur Orest tick dantellende Pyladet ; 
Temixlruub unternthmen, wie David; jo, Aekren atirranfen am 
&ibb<tth % auch nur danim, vxil miek kungert, nnd das Gesetz urn de$ 
i*e*$ehen willen gtmackt itt, nicki der Atentck urn de$ Gttetu* 
fcillcn. 

Yes, I am that atheiKt, that godless person, who in opposition to an 
imaginary doctrine of calculation, to a mere ideal fabric of general con- 
•equenevs, that can never lie realised, would lie, as the dying Desdemona 
lied ;* lie and deceive as Pyladcs when he personated Orestes ; would 
commit sacrilege with David ; yea and pluck ears of corn on the sabhath, 
for no other reason than that I was fainting from lack of food, and that 
the law was made for man and not man for the law. 

Jaoobi's Letts* to Fiobtb, 

If there be no better doctrine, — I would add ! Much 
and often have I suffered from having ventured to avow 
my doubts concerning the truth of certain opinions, 



* Emilia. — who hath done 
This deed ? 

DcscL Nobody ; I myself ; farewell ; 
Commend me to my kind Lord.— — (arewelL 

Othello. — Yon beard her say yourself, it was not I. 

E mili a.— She said so ; I must needs report the truth. 

OfAdZo.— She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell ; 
'twas I that killed her. 

Emilia,— > -Oh ! the more angel she ! 

OtAelh, Act v. se, 1. 



1 THE FRIES!). 

which had Iwen sanctified in the minds of my hearers 
by the authority of Bonn reigning great name; even 
though in addition to my own reasons, I had all the 
greatest names from the Reformation to the Revolution 
on my side. I could not, therefore, Eiimmon courage, 
without sonic previous pioneering, to declare publicly, 
that the principles of morality taught in the present 
work will lie in direct opposition to the system of the 
late Dr. Palcy. This confession I should have deferred 
to a future time, if my opinions on the grounds of inter- 
national morality had not boon contradictory to a funda- 
menial [mint in l'ah-y's system of moral and political 
philosophy, I mean that chapter which treats of general 
consequences, as the chief and best criterion of the right 
or wrong of particular actions.* Now this doctrine I 
conceive to Ira neither tenalile in reason nor safe in 
practice: and the following are the grounds of my 
opinion. 

First: this criterion is purely ideal, and so far ]kis- 
scsses no advantages over the former systems of morality ; 
while it labours under defects, with which those are not 
justly chargeable. It is ideal: \'»r it depends on, and 
must van' with, the notions nf the individual, who in 
order to determine the nature of un action is to make 
the calculation of ils general v< mseijiieiici*. Here, as in 
all other calculation, the result depend* on that facility 
of the soul in the degrees of which men most van' from 
each other, and which is itself most nlleeicd by accidental 
advantages or disadvantages of education, natural talent, 
and ncipiired knowledge, — the faculty, I mean, of fore- 
sight and systematic com prehension. But surely morality, 
which is of equal importance to all men, ought to be 

* Moral and Political Fliilotojilij. D. II. Ike first eight chapter*. 

-JH, 



ESSAY XV. 3 

grounded, if possible, in that part of our nature which 
in all men may and outfit to be the same, — in the con* 
science and the common sense. Secondly : this criterion 
confounds morality with law ; and when the author adds, 
that in all probability the divine Justice will be regulated 
in the final judgment by a similar rule, he draws away 
the attention from the will, that is, from the inward 
motives and impulses which constitute the essence of 
morality, to the outward act ; and thus changes the 
virtue commanded by the gospel into the mere legalicy, 
which was to be enlivened by it. One of the most ]>er- 
suasivc, if not one of the strongest, arguments for a 
future state, rests on the belief, that although by the 
necessity of things our outward and temporal welfare 
must be regulated by our outward actions, which alone 
can be the objects and guides of human law, there must 
yet needs come a juster and more appropriate sentence 
hereafter, in which our attentions will be considered, 
and our happiness and misery made to accord with the 
grounds of our actions. Our fellow-creatures can only 
judge what we are by what we do; but in the eye of 
our Maker what we do is of no worth, except as it flows 
from what we arc. Though the tig-tree should produce 
, no visible fruit, yet if the living sap is in it, and if it 
has struggled to put forth buds and blossoms which 
have Ikjcii prevented from maturing by inevitable con- 
tingencies of tcmi>csts or untimely frosts the virtuous 
sap will Ihj accounted as fruit ; and the curse of Iwnvn- 
ness will light on many a tree from the boughs of which 
hundreds have l>een satisfied, because the omniscient 
judge knows that the fruits were threaded to the boughs 
artificially by the outward working of base fear and 
selfish hopes, and were neither nourished by the love of 

God or of man, nor grew out of the graces engrafted on 

» 2 
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the stock by religion. Th \- is not, indeed, all that is 
meant in the Apostle's use of tho won!, faith, as the 
sole principle of justification, hut it is included in his 
meaning nnd form* un essential jtnrt of it; and I can 
conceive nothing more groundless, than the alarm, that 
this doctrine may be prejudicial to outward utility and 
active well-doing. To snpjwse that a man slionld cease 
to he Ixmcficent hy becoming benevolent, seems to mo 
scarcely less absurd, than to fear that a fire may prevent 
heat, or that n perennial fountain may prove the occasion 
of drought, Just nnd generous actions mny proceed from 
l':i'l motives, nnd l>oth may, and often do, originate in 
parts, and, as it were, fragments of onr nature. A las- 
civious man may sacrifice half his estate to rcscno his 
friend from prison, for he is constitutionally syni|>athetic, 
and the letter part »f his nature happened to be upper- 
most. The same man shall afterwards exert the same 
disregard of money in an attempt to seduce that friend's 
wife or daughter. Cut faith is u total act of the soul: 
it is the whole state of the mind, or it is not at all ; and 
in this consists its power, as well as its exclusive worth. 

This siilijcet is of such immense importance to tho 
welfare of all men, and the understanding of it to llic 
present tranquillity of many thousands at this time nnd 
in this country, that should there lie one only of all my 
readers, who should receive conviction or un additional 
light from what is here written, I dare hope that a great 
majority of the rest would in consideration of that solitary 
effect think these paragraphs neither wholly uninteresting 
nor altogether without value. For this cause I will en- 
deavour so to explain this principle, that it may be intel- 
ligible to the simplest capacity. The Apostle tells those 
who would substitute olwdicncc for faith (addressing the 
man as obedience personified), Know that thou bearcat 




not lite too/, but the root litre* — a sentence which, me- 
thinks, should have rendered utl disputes concerning faith 
and good works im|Nissil>lc among those who profess to 
take the Scriptures fur their guide. It would appear in- 
credible, if the fact were not notorious, that two sects 
should ground and justify their oppuftion to each otlier, 
the one on the words of the Apostle, that we arc justified 
by faith, that is, the inward and absolute ground of our 
actions ; and the other on the declaration of Christ, that 
he will judge us according to our actions. As if an 
action could be cither gund or had disjoined from its 
principle! As if it could lie, in the Christian and only 
proper sense of the word, an action at all, and not rather 
a mechanic series of lucky or unlucky motions! Yet 
it may he well worth thu while to show the l>eanty and 
harmony of these twin truths, or rather of this one great 
truth considered in its two principal bearings. Uod will 
judge cash mun before all men: consequently he will 
judge us relatively to man. But man knows not the 
heart of man ; scarcely docs any one know his own. 
There must therefore be outward and visible signs by 
which men may Iks able to judge of the inward state j 
and thereby justify the ways of God to their own spirits, 
in the reward or punishment of themselves and their I'el- 
low-men. Xow good works arc these signs, and as such 
become necessary. In short there arc two parties, God 
and the human race ; — and 1 with arc to be satisfied. First, 
God, who sccth the root and knowcth the heart : there- 

* Rom. xL IS. Bat remember — a jtt d«i>cr ud more moiaentona 
wiwe » eonrejed in the** words. Christ, the Logiw, Orilai ol-jectiva, 
Crntered humanity (alwsyi pre-e* inline in the Plinana) in hii life, and 
» breams the tight, that is, tin tcuod, of nun kind. Tbie eternal, 
(tint i<, timelcm) act he maniftited in time— rift iyinro, and dwelt 
anon; men, an individu.il man, io order that ha miybi dwell in all hie 
elect, aa the root of tbt diiine humanity in Uiem. — 1S25. 
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foro there must Iks faith, or the entire nrnl absolute prin- 
ciple. Then man, who con jndgc only by the fruits: 
therefore that faith must benr froit» of righteousness, 
that principle must manifest itself by actions. Iiut that 
which (iotl sees, that alone justifies. 'What man sees, 
docs in thin life shew that the justifying principle may 
lie the root of the thing seen ; but in the final judgment 
Hod's acceptance of these actions will shew, that this. 
|>rinciplc actually was the root. In this world a pood 
life is a presumption of a good man : his virtuous actions 
arc the only possible, though still ambiguous, manifesta- 
tions of his virtue : but the absence of a good life is not 
only a presumption, but a proof of the contrary, as long 
as it continues, (bind works may exist without saving 
principles, and therefore cannot contain in themselves 
the principle of salvation ; but saving principles never 
did, never can, exist without good works. On n subject 
of such infinite iinport:mec, 1 have feared prolixity less 
than obscurity. Men often talk against faith, and make 
strange monsters in their imagination of those who pro- 
fess to abide by ihc words of the Apostle interpreted 
literally: and yet in their ordinary feelings they them- 
selves judge ami act by a similar principle. For what is 
love without kind olliees, wherever (hey are possible ; — 
(and they are always possible, if not by actions commonly 
so called, yet by kind words, by kind looks; and, where 
even these are out of our power, by kind thoughts and 
fervent prayers) — yet what noble mind would not lie 
offended, if he were supposed to value the serviceable 
offices equally with the love that produced them; or if 
he were thought to value the love for the sake of the 
services, and not the services for the sake of the love? 

I return to the question of general consequences, con- 
sidered as the eriteriou of moral iicUous* 'VUvi «iiw<x 
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ESSAY XV. 7 

of Palcy's system is required to sus])end for a short time 
the objection, which, I doubt not, he has already made, 
that general consequences arc stated by Palcy as the 
criterion of the action, not of the agent. I will endea- 
vour to satisfy him on this jtoint, when I have completed 
my present chain of argument. It has been shewn, that 
this criterion is no less ideal than that of any former 
system ; that is, it is no less incapable of receiving any 
external exj>erimental proof, compulsory on the under- 
standings of all men, such as are the criteria exhibited in 
chemistry. Yet, unlike the elder systems of morality, -\ 

it remains in the world of the senses, without deriving 
any evidence therefrom. The agent's mind is compelled 
to go on; of itself in order to bring back conjectures, the 
probability of which will yary with the shrewdness of 
the individual, lint this criterion is not only ideal ; it 
is likewise imaginary. If we lielieve in u scheme of 
Providence, all actions alike work for good. There is 
not the '.east ground for supposing that the crimes of 
Xcro wen less instrumental in bringing al>out our pre- ' I 

sent advantages, than the virtues of the Anton ines. 
La.stlv; the criterion is cither nugatory or false. It is 
demonstrated, that the only real consequences cannot be 
meant. The individual is to imagine what the general 
consequences would be, all other things remaining the 
same, if all men were to act as he is aliout to act. I 
scarcely need remind the reader, what a source of self- 
delusion and sophistry is here o]>cned to a mind in a 
state of temptation. Will it not say to itself, I know 
that all men will not act so ; and the immediate good 
consequences, which I shall obtain, are real, while the 
fori consequences are imaginary and improlmble ? When 
tlie foundations of morality have once been laid in out- 
ward consequences, it will be in vain to recall to tha 
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mind, what ilic consequences would be, were nil men to 
reason in the Fame way: for Hie very excuse of this 
mind to itself is, that neither its action nor its reasoning 
is likely to have any consequences at all, its immediate 
object excepted. But suppose tiic mind in its sanest 
State. How can it possibly form a notion of the nature 
of an action considered as indefinitely multiplied, unless 
it has previously u distinct notion of the nature of the 
single action ilself, which is the multiplicand: If I 
conceive a crown multiplied a hundred fold, the single 
crown enables me to understand what a hundred crowns 
arc; but how can the notion hundred teach mc what a 
crown is? For the crown substitute X. Y. or ahwm/ahm, 
and my imagination nuiy multiply it to infinity, yet re- 
main as much at a loss as before. ]Sut if there be any 
lacuna of ascertaining the action in and for iticlf, what 
further do we want? Would we five light to the sun, 
or look at our own fingers through it tek'sco]«? Tlio 
nature of every action is determined by all its eircntu- 
stunees: alter the circumstances and a similar set of 
motions may lie repented, but they arc no linger the 
same or a similar action. What would a surgeon say, if 
he were advised not to cut oil' a limb, because i" all men 
were to do the same, the consequences would le dread- 
ful? Would not his answer be — "Whoever does the 
same under the same circumstances, and with the same 
motives, will do right 5 but if the circumstances and 
motives arc different, what have I to do with it?" I 
confess myself unable to divine any possible use, or even 
meaning, in this doctrine of general consequences, unless 
it be, that in all our actions we arc bound to consider 
the effect of our example, and to guard as much as 
possible against the hazard of their Vwittg trUuwWvWx, 
J will not daughter a Iamb, or drown a \Vktai «il V\ttMB 
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in the presence of my child of four years old, because tho 
child cannot understand my action, but will understand 
that his father has inflicted i>ain upon, and takeil away 
life from, beings that had never offended him. All this 
is true, and no man in his senses ever thought otherwise. 
{ But methinks it is strange to state that as a criterion of 

1 morality, which is no more than an accessor}' aggravation 
of an action Imd in its own nature, or a ground of caution 
as to the mode and time in which we arc to do or suspend 
what is in itself good or innocent. 
• The duty of setting a good example is no doubt a 
mast imjjortant duty ; but the example is good or bad, 
necessary or unnecessary, accordingly as the action may 
l>e, which has a chance of being imitated. I once knew 
I a <mall, but (in outward circumstances at least) rcs]>cct- 
ahle congregation, four-fifths of whom professed that they 
went to church entirely for the example's sako ; in other 
] words to cheat each other and act a common lie ! Theso 
t rational Christians had not considered that example may 
j increase the good or evil of an action, but cam never con- 
stitute either. If it was a foolish thing to kneel when 
they were not inwardly praying, or to sit and listen to a 
i discourse of which they believed little and cared nothing, 
jthey were setting a foolish example. Persons in their 
i respectable circumstances do not think it necessary to 
.clean shoes, that by their example they may encourage 
itlie shoe-black in continuing his occupation: and Chris- 
uianity does not think so meanly of herself as to fear that 
(the poor and afflicted will be a whit the less pious, 
jthough they should see reason to believe that those, who 
;]»osscssed the good things of the present life, were dctcr- 
hiiincd to leave all the blessings of the future for their 
Wrc humble inferiors. If in this I have spoken with bit- 
terness, let it be recollected that my subject is hypocrisy. 
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It is likewise fit, that in nil onr actions we should 
have considered bow fiir tliey are likely to be misundcr- 
stood.'iind (mm siijicrnuitil resemblances to l>c confounded 
With, and so amwar to authorize, actions of a very diflc- 
rciit character. But if this caution be intended for a 
moral rale, the misunderstanding must be such as might 
be made by ]*rsons who are neither very weak nor very 
wicked, The ajaiarent resemblances l>ctwccn the good 
action we were about to do and the bad one which might 
possibly be done in mistaken imitation of it, must be 
obvious j or Hint which makes them essentially different, 
must he subtle or recondite. For what is there which a 
wicked man blinded by his ] Missions may not, and which 
n madman will not, misunderstand? It is ridiculous to 
frame rules of morality with a view to those who arc fit 
objects only for the ]>hysieiaii or the magistrate. 

The ijiicstion may be thus illustrated. At Florence 
there is an unfinished bust .,{ Ilniins, by Michel Angclo, 
under which a cardinal wrote the following distich : 

Dun\ ilraii rtifiiriH .•cnl l ,im- .lr marmart Jinxit, 
In mtntt* Htttrit Kif/f, tl aMinuit. 

n marble, ho recol- 



An English nobleman, indignant at this i 
wrote immediately under it the following: 



The «™lpior Wiul.l linw finim-l :, IlnHw, but tlie rast nnil manifolJ 
rirtm- of the rum Hn-lieJ uj-ou Lii thought : he «loi'|*d. ami ruinainr 

Now which is the nobler mu\ more \\wd\ wnSCixwSft 
the Italian eurdiniii'a, or the E\\<jlU\\ no\>ViTOHSiVt "^ 
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cardinal would appeal to the doctrine of general conse- 
quences, and pronounce the death of Civsar a murder, 
and Brutus an assassin. For (he would say) if one man 
mav be allowed to kill another because he thinks him a 
tyrant, religious or }>olitical frenzy may stamp the name 
of tyrant on the best of kings : regicide will be justified 
under the pretence of tyrannicide, and Brutus be quoted 
as authority for the Clements and Ravailliacs.* From 
kings it may pass to generals and statesmen, and from 
these to any man whom an enemy or enthusiast may 
pronounce unfit to live. Thus we may have a cobbler of 
Messina in ever}' city, and bravos in our streets as com- 
mon as in those of Naples, with the name of Brutus on 
their stilettos. 

The Englishman would commence his answer by com- 
menting on the words " because he thinks him a tyrant.'* 
No ! he would reply, not because the patriot thinks him 
J a tyrant ; but because he knows him to be so, and knows 
: likewise, that the vilest of his slaves cannot deny the 
] fiat, that he has by violence raised himself alx>ve the 

* laws of his country — because he knows that all good and 
wise men equally with himself abhor the fact. If there 
1* no such state as that of being broad awake, or no 

| means of distinguishing it when it exists; if because 
; men sometimes dream that they arc awake, it must follow 
! that no man, when awake, can be sure that he is not 

• dreaming; if because a hypochondriac is positive that 
j his legs arc cylinders of glass, all other men arc to learn 
j modesty, and cease to be certain that their legs arc legs ; 

what ]x>ssiblc advantage can your criterion of general con- 
fluences possess over any other rule of direction ? If 

* Jacques Clement, a monk, who atal»bed Henry III. of France, and 
j Pran^oU BavaUliac, an attorney, the well-known ■Ttnirrin of Henry IV. 
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no man can be sure that what he thinks a robber wit! 
pistol at his breast demanding his purse, may not b 
good friend inquiring after his health ; or that a tyn 
(the son of a cobbler perhaps, who at the head of a re 
ment of perjured traitors, has driven the rcprescntatr 
of his country out of the senate at the jK)int of 1 
bayonet, subverted the constitution which had trust 
enriched, and honoured him, trampled on the laws wh 
before God and man he had sworn to obey, and fina 
raised himself aliove all law) may not, in spite of his o 
and his neighbours' knowledge of the contrary, be 
lawful king, who lias received his power, however des^K) 
it may be, from the kings his ancestors, who exercises 
other jK)wcr than what had been submitted to for cm 
turies, and been acknowledged as the law of the count; 
on what ground can you i>ossibly exjKict less fallibility, 
a result more to be relied u]X)n, in the same man's cah 
lation of your general consequences? Would he, at Icj 
find any diilieulty in converting your criterion into 
authority for his act? "What should prevent a m; 
whose perceptions and judgments are so strangely <; 
torted, from arguing, that nothing is more devoutly 
be wished for, as a general consequence, than that ev< 
man, who by violence places himself above the laws 
his country, should in all ages and nations be considci 
by mankind as placed by his own act out of the prot 
tion of law, and be treated by them as any other noxk 
wild beast would be ? Do you think it necessary to 
adders by a jury? Do you hesitate to shoot a mad d< 
because it is not in your jx>wer to have him first tr 
and condemned at the Old Bailcv? On the other hai 
what consequence can be conceived more detestable, th 
one which would set a bounty o\\ Wv& \\m\> ^swarcxv 
crime in hiunan nature, and c&ta\A\t\\ \t*& vjAsns <& \<& 



'1 and morality that the accomplishment of the most atro- 
'jt-ioiis guilt invests the perpetrator with impunity, and 
• renders his person for ever sacred and inviolable ? For 
; I madmen and enthusiasts what avail your moral criterion* ? 
rj But as to your Neapolitan bravos, if the act of Brutus 
it who 

!l In pit j to the (tcnend wrong of Bone, 

Slew hi* beet lorec for Uw good of Rome, 
. ; authorized hy the laws of his country, in manifest oppo- 
m sition to all selfish interests in the face of the senate, 
J", and instantly presenting himself and his cause first to 
p\ that senate, and then to the assembled commons, by them 
y, to stand acquitted or condemned — if such an act as this, 
\ ■ with all its vast outjutting circumstances of distinction, 
an be confounded by any mind, not frantic, with the 
rime of a cowardly skulking assassin who hires out hia 
ajTgcr for a few crowns to gratify a hatred not his own, 
r even with the deed of that man who makes a com- 
romisc between his revenge and his cowardice, and stubs 
a the dark the enemy whom he dared not meet in the 
I>en field, or summon before the laws of his country— 
mat actions can be so different, that they may not be 
<|iially confonndedi' The ambushed soldier mnst not 
ire his musqnet, lest his example should lw quoted by 
lie villain who, to make sure of his booty, discharges his 
iecc at the unsuspicious ]>asscngcr from l»chind a hedge. 
riie physician must not administer a solution of arsenic 
o the leprous, lest his example should be quoted by pro- 
■a li'ssional poisoners. If no distinction full and sntisfoc- 
A i»ry to the conscience and common sense of mankind be 
ifTordcd hy the detestation and horror excited in all men, 
even in the meanest and most vicious, if they are not 
t "felly monsters) by the act of the assassin, contrasted 
*i£ii the /brent admiration felt by the good ana, uw Vn 
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nil a<*c9 when they mention the name of Bnttait eon- 
trusted vrith the fact that the honour or disrespect with 
Uich tint bum wh spoken of, became alt historic 
criterion of a noble or a base age ; and if it ii in Tain 
that our own hearta umr to the question of the poet— 
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If, I nay, all tin's l>e fallacious and insufficient, can we 
have any firmer reliance on a cold ideal calculation of 
imaginary general consequences, which, if they were 
general, could not be consequences at all : for they would 
be effects of the frenzy or frenzied wickedness, which 
alone could confound actions so utterly dissimilar? No! 
(wonld the ennobled descendant of our Uussells or Sidneys 
conclude.) No I calumnious bigot! never yet did a 
human being become an assassin from his own or the 
general admiration of the hero Brutus ; but I dare nut 
warrant, that villains might not be encouraged in their 
trade of secret murder, by finding their own guilt attri- 
buted to the Roman patriot, and might not conclude, 

* ikeuide. Picture* of the Inwginttion, 2nd ed. B. IL p. 361. 
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. that if Brutus be no letter than an assassin, an assassin 

can be no wor.se than Brains. 
! I request that the preceding be not interpreted as my 

; own judgment on tyrannicide. I think with Machiavcl 

: and with Spinosa, for many and weighty reasons assigned 

j by those philosophers, that it is dim* cult to conceive a 

I case, in which a good man would attempt tyrannicide, 

j because it is difficult to conceive one, in which a wise 

j man would recommend it. In a small state, included 

J within the walls of a single city, and where the tyranny 

: is maintained by foreign guards, it may l>c otherwise ; 

i but in a nation or empire it is ]>crhaps inconceivable, 

that the circumstances which made a tyranny jiossible, 

should not likewise rentier the removal of the tyrant 

; useless. The jmtriotVs sword may cut off the Hydra's 

' head; but he jxisscsscs no brand to stanch the active 

J corruption of the IkmIv, which is sure to re-produce a 

i successor. 

, I must now in a few words answer the objection to the 

; former jxirt of my argument (for to that jwrt only the 

; objection applies,) namely, that the doctrine of general 

j consequences was stated as the criterion of the action, 

| not of the agent. I might answer, that the author him- 

] self had in some measure justified me in not noticing 

j this distinction by holding forth the probability, that the 

{ Supreme Judge will proceed by the same rule. The 

1 agent may then safely be included in the action, if both 

\ here and hereafter the action only and its general consc- 

jj qnences will be attended to. But my main ground of 

\ justification is, that the distinction itself is merely logical, 

\ not real and vital. The cliaractcr of the agent is deter- 

\ mined by his view of the action : and that system of 

morality is alone true and suited to human nature, which 

* mutes the intention and the motive, the warmth and the 
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lifrlit, in one and the same act of mind. This alone in 
worthy to be cnlled n moral prindjilc. Sue!) a prisofph 
may be extracted, though nut without difficulty mid dan- 
ger, from tlic ore of tlic Stoic philosophy ; but it is to be 
found unallovcd nml entire in the Christian system, and 
is there culled faith," 

• It may, perlnps, be not uniDtci-estini: t« in-i'rt in tl.i- place a note 
which Mr. Colerivl,t wrote in his own copy «f Tlic Friend :— 

*ThU tut iiiLraimph falls off (rem ill the prcecilini. The reasoning 
t> jO"l, but it U dimly «lol*J, — not brought out. n>.r ur^J to tin' point, 
Waot of •[«« w«j the original tiute of thin deficiency. The Frieiid 
appearing on ntimpcd tlicits, ami the author baviny n-nchcJ the «ix- 
teentb page in the treatment of the m->rul (mUm, lie m forced to 
comprise ihe promised answer to tlic objection into the remainder of a 
sine's page ;— and in the attempt slurred it our.' ii-uJ June, 1S^&. 
— Ed. 
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The following address was delivered at Bristol, in the 
month of February, 17 *).">. The only omissions regard . 
the names of persons : and I insert it here in support of 
the assertion made by me, in the beginning of Essay II. 
of this volume,* and l>ccause this vcrv address 'has been 
referred to in an infamous libel in proof of my former 
Jacobinism. Different as my present convictions arc on 
the subject of philosophical necessity, I have for this 
reason left the last paragraph unaltered.! 

'Acl Tap Trjt lAf v0f/>ias i$t*fuu* w6\Xa o* iw «ci rots <piA*\*v$*pott 
/uffwra, ayrtKtvOipa. 

For T am alwarK a lover of liberty ; ^»nt in those who wonld appro* 
priatc the title, 1 find too many poiuU destructive of liberty and hateful 
t» her genaiue advocates. 

Companies resembling the present will, from a variety 
of circumstances, consist chiefly of the zealous advocates 
for freedom. It will therefore \tc our endeavour, not so 
much to excite the torpid, as to regulate the feelings of 
the ardent : and above all, to evince the necessitv of bot- 
toming on fixed principles, that so we may not l>e the 
unstable patriots of {Mission or accident, nor hurried away 
by names of which we have not sifted the meaning, and 

* frsay VI. in the First rol. of this edition, p. 246. 
t Thia speech, or lecture, was, with another on the th»n war with 
France, pohlixbed in November, 1795, nndcr the title Condone* ad 
S>y#l*m. In this edition the author has sonde seme alterations, but 
tAej jut contioed to the men »t/le.—*££' /.',•/ '. , 
rvL. n. c 
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by tenets of which wc have not examined the conse- 
quences. The times arc trying ; and in order to be pre- 
pared against their difficulties, wc should have acquired 
a prompt facility of adverting in all our doubts to some 
grand and comprehensive truth. In a deep and strong 
soil must that tree fix its roots, the height of which is to 
reach to heaven, and the sight of it to the ends of all tlie 
earth. 

The example of France is indeed a warning to Britain. 
A nation wading to its rights through blood, and mark- 
ing the track of freedom by devastation ! Yet let us not 
embattle our feelings against our reason. Let us not 
indulge our malignant passions under the mask of hu- 
manity. Instead of railing with infuriate declamation 
against these excesses, wc shall be more profitably cm- 
ployed in tracing them to their sources. French freedom 
is the lieacon which if it guides to equality should shew 
us likewise the dangers that throng the road. 

The annals of the French revolution have recorded in 
letters of blood, that the knowledge of the few cannot 
counteract the ignorance of the many ; that the light of 
philosophy, when it is confined to a small minority, points 
out the (possessors as the victims, rather than the illnmi- 
nators, of the multitude. The patriots of France cither 
hastened into the dangerous and gigantic error of making 
certain evil the means of contingent good, or were sacri- 
ficed by the mob, with whose prejudices and ferocity 
their unbending virtue forbade them to assimilate. Like 
Samson, the j»cople were strong — like Samson the people 
were blind. ' Those two massy pillars' of tho temple of 
oppression, their monarchy and aristocracy, 
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With horrible oonrulftion to and fro 
They tugg'd, they tbook— till down tYiej cam* «rA fcw* 
The whole rvoftJUr them with Wtl oi tirautat 
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Upon the heads of all who sat beneath. 

Lords, lailies, captains, cuanseUofs, mmd priests, 

Their choice noUlitj ! • 

The Girondists, who were the first republicans in power, 
were men of enlarged views and great literary attain* 
ments; but thev seem to have been deficient in that 
vigour and daring activity, which circumstances matte 
necessary. Men of genius arc rarely cither prompt in 
action or consistent in general conduct. Their early 
habits have been those of contemplative indolence ; and 
the day-dreams, with which they have been accustomed 
to amuse their solitude, adapt them for splendid specula- 
tion, not temperate and practicable counsels. Brissot, 
the leader of the Gironde party, is entitled to the cha- 
racter of a virtuous man, and an eloquent speaker; but 
he was rather a sublime visionary, than a quick-eyed 
politician; and his excellences equally with his faults 
rendered him unfit for the helm in the stonnv hour of 
revolution. Robespierre, who displaced him, possessed 
a glowing ardour that still rcmeml>cred the end, and a 
cool ferocity that never either overlooked or scrupled the •' [ 

means. What that end was, is not known : that it was 
a wicked one, has by no means been proved. I rather 
think, that the distant prosj>cct, to which he was travel- 
ling, appeared to him grand and beautiful ; but that he 
fixed his eye on it with such intense eagerness as to 
neglect the foulness of the road. If, however, his first 
intentions were pure, his subsequent enormities yield us 
a melancholy proof, that it is no: the character of the 
possessor which directs the power, but the ]x>wcr which 
shapes and depraves the character of the possessor. In 
Robespierre, its influence was assisted by the properties 

* Sanson Agoaiatea, with alterations in italic*.— Ed. 
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of his disposition. — Enthusiasm, even in the gentlcsl 
temj»cr, will frequently generate sensations of an un« 
kindly order. Jf wc clearly jwrccivc any one thing to lx 
of vast and infinite importance to ourselves and all man- 
kind, our first feelings impel us to turn with angry con« 
tempt from those, who doubt and opj>osc it. The ardoui 
of undisciplined benevolence seduces us into malignity 
and whenever our hearts arc warm, and our objects great 
and excellent, intolerance is the sin that does most easilj 
beset us. But this enthusiasm in Robespierre was 
blended with gloom, and suspiciousness, and inordinate 
vanity. His dark imagination was still brooding ovci 
supposed plots against freedom ; — to prevent tyranny he 
became a tvraut, — and having realised the evils which he 
suspected, a wild and dreadful tyrant. — And thus, his ear 
deafened to the whispers of conscience by the clamorous 
plaudits of the mob, he des]x»tized in all the pomp of 
patriotism, and masqueraded on the bloody stage of revo- 
lution, a Caligula with the cap of liberty on his head. 

It has been affirmed, and I believe with truth, that 
the system of terrorism by sus] tending the struggles of 
contraricut factions communicated an energy to the ope- 
rations of the republic, which had been hitherto unknown, 
and without which it could not have been preserved. The 
system depended for its existence on the general sense of 
its necessity, and when it had answered its end, it was 
soon destroyed by the same ] tower that had given it birth 
— popular opinion. It must not however be disguised, 
that at all times, but more especially when the public 
feelings arc wavy and tumultuous, artful demagogues 
may create this opinion : and they, who arc inclined to 
tolerate evil as the means of contingent good, should re- 
flect, that if the excesses of terrorism ^\^\ft\\\^\^\NN3v> 
that efficiency and repulsive force \v\\\d\ \Va AkkmsmXhn 
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made necessary, they likewise afforded to the hostile 
courts the most powerful supjwrt, and excited that indig- 
nation and horror which evciy where precipitated the 
subject into the designs of the ruler. Nor let it be for- 
gotten that these excesses i>eq>etuatcd the war in La Ven- 
due and made it more terrible, both by the accession of 
numerous partisans, who had fled from the persecution of 
Robespierre, and by inspiring the Ohouans with fresh 
fury, and an unsubmitting spirit of revenge and dcsi»c- 
ration. 

Revolutions arc sudden to the unthinking only. 
Strange rumblings and confused noises still precede these 
earthquakes and hurricanes of the moral world. The 
process of revolution in France has been dreadful, and 
■: ! should incite us to examine with an anxious eve the 
motives and manners of those, whose conduct and opi- 
nions seem calculated to forward a similar event in our 
own country. The opjMisitionists to "things as they 
arc," arc divided into manv and different classes. To 
delineate them with an unflattering accuracy may be a 
delicate, but it is a necessary, task, in order that we may 
enlighten, or at least l>e aware of, the misguided men 
who hr.vc enlisted under the banners of liberty, from no 
principles or with bad ones : whether they be those, who 



admire they know not wlint, 
And know not whom, but a* one lead* to the other ;— 

or whether those, 

Whose end it private hate, not help to freedom, 
Advcrxe and turbuleut when the would lead 

] To virtue. 

1 

* The majority of democrats appear to me to have at- 
J taincd that portion of knowledge in politics, which infidels 
I possess in religion. I would by no means be supposed to 
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imply that the objections of both arc equally unfounded, 
but that they both attribute to the system which they 
reject, all the evils existing under it ; and that both con- 
templating truth and justice in the nakedness of abstrac- 
tion, condemn constitutions and dispensations without 
having sufficiently examined the natures, circumstances, 
and capacities of their recipients. 

The first class among the professed friends of liberty 
is composed of men, who unaccustomed to the labour of 
thorough investigation, and not particularly oppressed by 
the burthens of state, arc yet iinj)ellcd by their feelings 
to disapprove of its grosser depravities, and prepared to 
give an indolent vote in favour of reform. Their sen- 
sibilities not braced by the co-operation of fixed prin- 
ciples, they oiler no sacrifices to the divinity of active 
virtue. Their ]>olitical opinions dejKjnd with weather- 
cock uncertainty on the winds of rumour, that blow from 
France, On the rci>ort of French victories they blaze 
into republicanism, at a tale of French excesses they 
darken into aristocrats. These dough-baked patriots arc 
not however useless. This oscillation of political opinion 
will retard the day of revolution, and it will o^Kxrate as a 
preventive to its excesses. Indccisivcness of character, 
though the effect of timidity, is almost always associated 
with benevolence. 

Wilder features characterize the second class. Suffi- 
cientty ]K>ssessed of natural sense to despise the priest, 
and of natural feeling to hate the oppressor, they listen 
only to the inflammatory harangues of some mad-headed 
enthusiast, and imbibe from them ]>oison, not food ; rage* 
not liberty. Un illumined by philosophy, and stimulated 
to a lust of revenge by aggravated wrongs, they would 
make the altar of freedom stream with bloody Yibita \fc& 
grass grew in the desolated hall* of yx&\kfc % 



Wc contemplate those principles with horror. Yet 
they jmsscsa a kind of wild justice well calculated to 
niireud them among the grossly ignorant. To unen- 
lightened minds, there Are terrible dm mm in the ides 
of retribution, however savagely it 1* inculcated. Tlic 
groans of the oppressors make fearful yet pleasant music 
to the ear of him, whose mind is darkness, and into 
whose soul the iron has entered. 

This class, at present, is comparatively small — yet 
soon to form au overwhelming majority, unless great 
and immediate efTortti arc used to lessen the intolerable 
grievances of our poor brethren, and infuse into their 
sorely wounded hearts the healing qualities of know- 
ledge. For can wc wonder thai men should want 
humanity, who want all the circumstances of life that 
humanize? Can wc wonder that with the ignorance of 
brutes they should unite their ferocity? Peace and 
comfort be with these ! Hut lit ns shudder to hear from 
men of dissimilar nmvtrtiHiitics sentiments of similar 
revenge fulness. The purifying alchemy of education 
may transmute the fierceness of an ignorant man into 
virtuous energy; but what remedy shall we apply to him 
whom plenty has not softened, whom knowledge has not 
taught benevolence? This is one among the many fatal 
effects which result from the want of fixed principles. 

There is a third class among the friends of freedom, 
who possess not the wavering character of the first de- 
scription, nor the ferocity last delineated. They pursue 
the interests of freedom steadily, but with narrow and 
self-centering views: anticipate with exultation the 

almlition of privileged orders, and of acts that persecute 
by exclusion from the right of citizenship. Whatever is 
above than they are most willing to drag down ; but 
every proposed alteration that would elevate their poorer 
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brethren, they rank among the dreams of visionaries : a; 
if there were any tiling in the nupcriority of lord t< 
gentleman so mortifying hi the barrier, ho filial to huppi- 
BOM in the consequences, as the more real distinction o: 
master and servnnl, of rieh man and of ixxir. Wherein 
nm I made worse Ky my ennobled neighbour ? Do th( 
childish titles of nristocracy detract from my doincstii 
comforts, or ]irevent my intellectual acquisitions? Bui 
tlioK instil ut ions of society which should condemn mc t< 
itie necessity of twelve hours' daily toil, would make mj 
kijiiI a slave, and sink llic rational being in the men 
iininial. It in a mockery of our fellow •creatures' wrong; 
to will them equal iti rights, when by the bitter coin i ml 
siou of Iheir wants we make ihem inferior to lis hi nl' 
that can soften the heart, or dignify the understanding 
Let us not say that this is the work of time— that it is 
iinjir.iL-tieiilile at [weeent, unless we each in our individua 
en|iaeiu"es do strenuously anil iiersevcringly endeavour ti 
ditlusc aiimng our domestic* those comforts and that 
illumination which far beyond all [lolitieul ordinances an 
tiic irue equalizers of men. 

IV c turn with pleasure to the contemplation of thai 
small but glorious hand, whom we may truly tlistinguisl 
by the nmne of thinking mid disinterested 1 tat riots 
Tliesc are the men who have enctmruged the syni]>athetk 
passions till they have become irresistible habits, ami 
made their duty a necessary ]>art, of their sell-interest 
by the long-continued ciiltivalii.it of that moral tasti 
which derives our most exquisite |ilcasnres from the con- 
templation of jmsMhle ]ierfcction, :ind proportionate pair 
fi-om the perception of existing depravity. Aceustoniet 
to regard all the nlh'iirs of man as a process, tlicy nevei 
hurry and they never imiise. Theirs is not that twilighi 
of political knowledge which gives u& jvt»\. Vv^\\, <SOSM^ 
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* Akenside. Pleasures of Imagination, 1st edit B. HL 615. The 
rarJs ia italic* *n altered. —Ed. 
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; jto place one foot before the other; as they advance the 
» scene still o]>cns U}>on them, and they press right onward 
| J with a vast and various landscape of existence around 
"{them. Calmness and energy mark all their actions. 
.; Convinced that vice originates not in the man, but in 
m (the surrounding circumstances; not in the heart, but 
Hin the understanding; the Christian ]»atriot is hollies* 
'concerning no one; — to correct a vice or generate a 
virtuous conduct he pollutes not his hands with the 
scourge of coercion ; but by endeavouring to alter cir- 
cumstances would remove, or by strengthening the in- 
tellect disarm, the temptation. The unhappy children 
of vice and folly, whose tcmitcrs are adverse to their own 
happiness as well as to the happiness of others, will at 
times awaken a natural jwuig ; but he looks forward with 
. gladdened heart to that glorious ]icriod when justice [ 

shall have established the universal fraternity of love. 
. These soul-ennobling views ltcstow the virtues which 
they anticipate. He whose mind is habitually impressed 
with them soars al>ove the present state of humanity, 
and may Ihj justly said to dwell in the presence of the 
Most High. 

Would the forms 
| 1 Of servile custom cramp the i*itriot % g jiower? 

Would *»rdid |>olicies, the harlnniiiH growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, l«ow him down 
To time pursuits t«> indolence and fear ? 
Lo ! — kf appeal* to nature, to the wind* 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course, 
The clement* and season* : all declare 
For what the Eternal Maker ha* nnlainM 
The rower* of man : we feel w ithtn ourselves 
His energy divine : be tells the heart 
He nieaut, be made, ok to Whold and love 
What lie behold* aud loves, the pf rural orb 
Of life and being— to lie great like him, 
Beneficent and active.* 
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That general illumination should precede rerolution, 
is a troth as obvious, as that the vessel should Ix 
cleansed before we fill it with a pure liquor. But tht , 
mode of diffusing it is not discoverable with equal feci- 
lity. We certainly should never attempt to make pro- 
selytes by appeals to the selfish feelings, and consequently, 
should plead for the oppressed, not to them. The author 
of an essay on political justice considers private societies 
as the sphere of real utility ; — tliat (each one illuminat- 
ing those immediately beneath him,) truth by a gradual 
descent may at last reach the lowest order. But this is 
rather plausible than just or practicable. Society as at 
present constituted does not resemble a chain that as- 
cends in a continuity of links. Alas! between the 
parlour and the kitchen, the coffee-room and the tap, 
there is a gulf that may not be passed. He would 
appear to me to have adopted the best as well as the 
most benevolent mode of diffusing truth, who, uniting 
the zeal of the Methodist with the views of the philoso- 
pher, should be personally among the poor, and teach 
them their duties in order that he may render them 
susceptible of their rights. 

Yet by what means can the lower classes be made to 
learn their duties, and urged to practise them? The 
human race may perhaps possess the capability of all 
excellence ; and truth, I doubt not, is omnipotent to a 
mind already disciplined for its reception ; but assuredly 
the over-worked lalxwrcr, skulking into an ale-house, is 
not likely to exemplify the one, or prove the other. In 
that barbarous tumult of inimical interests, which the 
present state of society exhibits, religion appears to offer 
the only means universally efficient. The ]>erfcctncs8 of 
future men is indeed a benevolent tenet, and may operate 
on a few visionaries, whose studious habite fc\x\^Vj NJwsoa, 
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with employment, and seclude them from temptation. 
But a distant prospect, which we arc never to reach, will 
seldom quicken our footsteps, however lovely it may 
appear; and a blessing, which not ourselves but pos- 
terity are destined to enjoy, will scarcely influence the 
actions of any — still less of the ignorant, the prejudiced, 
and the selfish. ' 

Preach the Gosjtel to the jtoor. By it* simplicity it 
will meet their comprehension, by its Inmcvolcncc soften \ 

their affections, by its precepts it will direct their con- J 

duct, by the vastness of its motives insure their obedience. .4 

The situation of the poor is perilous : they are indeed 
both 

from within and from without 
Unarmed to all temptation*. 

Prudential reasonings will in general l>c powerless with 
them. For the incitements of this world are weak in pro- 
portion as we arc wretched : — 

The world i« not my friend, nor the world** law. 
The world has got no law to make me rich. 

They too, who live from hand to mouth, will most 
frequently l>ccomc improvident. Possessing no stock of 
happiness they eagerly seize the gratifications of the 
moment, and snatch the froth from the wave as it jmlsscs 
by them. Xor is the desolate state of their families a 
restraining motive, unsoftcned as they are by education, 
and benumbed into selfishness by the torjiedo touch of 
extreme want. Domestic affections dc]>end on associa- 
tion. We love an object if, as often as we sec or recollect 
it, an agreeable sensation arises in our minds. But alas ! 
how should he glow with the charities of father and 
husband, who gaining scarcely more than his own neces- 
sities demand, must have been accustomed to regard his 
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wife and children, not as the soothers of finished lalionr, 
but as rivals for the insufficient meal ? In a man so 
circumstanced the tyranny of the present can be over- 
powered only by the tenfold mightiness of the future. 
Religion will cheer his gloom with her promises, and by 
habituating his mind to anticipate an infinitely great 
revolution hereafter, may prqmre it even for the sudden 
reception of a less degree of melioration in this world. 

But if we ho]»e to instruct others, we should familiarize 
our own minds to some fixed and determinate principles 
of action. The world is a va»t labyrinth, in which almost 
everv one is running a different wav, and almost even* 
one manifesting hatred to those who do not run the same 
way. A few indeed stand motionless, and not seeking to 
lead themselves or others out of the maze, laugh at the 
failures of their brethren. Yet with little reason: for 
more grossly than the most bewildered wanderer does he 
err, who never aims to go right. It is more honourable 
to the head, as well as to the heart, to be misled by our 
eagerness in the pursuit of truth, than to be safe from 
blundering by contempt of it. The happiness of man- 
kind is the end of virtue, and truth is the knowledge 
of the means; which he will never seriously attempt to 
discover, who has not habitually interested himself in the 
welfare of others. The searcher alter truth must love 
and be beloved ; for general 1 benevolence is a necessary 
motive to constancy of pursuit ; and this general bene- 
volence is begotten and rendered ]>emianent by social 
and domestic affections. Let us beware of that proud 
philosophy, which affects to inculcate philanthropy while 
it denounces even* homc-liorn feeling by which it is pro- 
duced and nurtured. The paternal and filial duties dis- 
cipline the heart and prejmrc it for the love of all man- 
kind. The intensity of private altaduauvX* quHRxa^ft* 
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not prevent*, universal benevolence. The nearer we 
: approach to the sun, the more intense his heat : yet what 
, corner of the system does he not cheer and vivify ? 
' The man who would find truth, must likewise seek it 
; with a humble and simple heart, otherwise he will be pre-- 
jcipitatc and overlook it; or he will l>e prejudiced, and 
■ afnse to sec it. To emancipate itself from the tyranny 
of association, is the most arduous effort of the mind, 
particularly in religious and political disquisitions. The 
assertors of the system have associated with it the pre- 
servation of order and public virtue; the oppugners, 
iin|>osturc and wars and rapine. Hence, when they dis- 
pute, each trembles at the consequences of the other's 
opinions instead of attending to his train of arguments. 
Of this however we may be certain, whether we be 
J' Christians or infidels, aristocrats or republicans, that our 
1,' minds are in a state insusceptible of knowledge, when we 
\ feel an eagerness to detect the falsehood of an adversary's 
■J reasonings, not a sincere wish to discover if there be 
}- tnuh in them ; — when we examine an argument in order 
| that we may answer it, instead of answering because we 
j have examined it. 

j Our opponents arc chiefly successful in confuting the 
[ theory of freedom by the practices of its advocates : from 
J our lives they draw the most forcible arguments against 
;. our doctrines. Xor have they adopted an unfair mode of 
U reasoning. In a science the evidence suffers neither 
i diminution nor increase from the actions of its professors ; 
but the comparative wisdom of political systems dcjxmds 
1 ' necessarily on the manners and capacities of the recipients. 
J Why should all things be thrown into confusion to 
'■ : acquire that liberty which a faction of sensualists and 
j gamblers will neither be able nor willing to preserve ? 
' A system of fundamental reform will scarcely be 
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effected Ivy massacres nucha ni*cd into roTolatkHL We 
cannot therefore inculcate on the minds of each other too 
often or with too greet earnestness.! lie necessity of culti- 
vating benevolent affections. We ahoald be cantiotu how 
we indulge the feelings even of virtuous indignation. 
Indignation is the handsome brother of anger and hatred. 
The temple of despotism, like that of Toscalipoca, the 
Mexican deity, is built of human skulls, and cemented 
with human blood; — let us beware that wo be not 
transported into revenge while we are levelling the 
loathsome pile ; lest when wo erect the edifice of free- 
dom we but- vary the style of architecture, not change 
the materials. Let us not wantonly offend even the 
prejudices of our weaker brethren, nor by ill-timed and 
vehement declarations of opinion excite in them malig- 
nant feelings towards u*. The energies of the mind arc 
wasted in these intemperate effusions. Those materials 
of projectile force, which now carelessly scattered explode 
with an offensive and useless noise, directed by wisdom 
and union might heave rocks from their base, — or per- 
haps (apart from the metaphor) might produce tho desired 
effect without the convulsion. 

For this subdued sobriety of temper a practical faith 
in the doctrine of philosophical necessity seems the only 
preparative. That vice is the effect of error and the off- 
spring of surrounding circumstances, the object therefore 
of condolence not of anger, is a proposition easily under- 
stood, and as easily demonstrated. But to mnkc it 
spread from the understanding to the affections, to call it 
into action, not only in the great exertions of patriotism, 
but in tho daily and hourly occurrences of social life, 
requires the most watchful attentions of the most energetic 
mind. It is not enough that we hare once ma.\Vra«&. 
these truths , — we must feed on tliem, as jaamriua e&. * 
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leaf, till the whole heart be coloured by their qualities, 
and shew its food in every the minutest fibre.* 

Finally, in the spirit of the A|>ostlc, 

"Watch ye ! Stand fast in the principles of which ye 
have been convinced ! Quit yourselves like men ! Be 
strong ! Yet let all things be done in the spirit of love ! 

• I hope that this la»t paragraph, in til the folnera of its contrast 
with my present convictions, will start up before me whenever I speak, 
think, or feel intolerantly of persons on aooonnt of their doctrines and 
opinions, 30th Oct 1818. 
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THE SECOND LANDING-PLACE 

B33AYS INTERPOSED FOR AMUSEMENT, RETROSPECT, 

AND PREPARATION. 



MISCELLANY TIIE SECOND. 

Etiam a musis $i q*a*do an i mum paulUper abducam**, apnd 
Musat nikilomuuu feriamur ; at rtclinc* qtUiUm, at ot iotas, at dt 
kit * iUU imitr m liicrt coUoquuUu. 
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4 It were a wantonness, and would demand 

» Severe reproof, if we w«-re men whnse hearts 

Could bold Tain dalliance with the misery 
Kven of the dead ; cuutentcd thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never mark'd 
I»y it-awn, barren of all future pood. 
Hut we have kuown that there ia often found 
In mournful thoughts and always uii^ht be found 
A power to virtue friendly. — Wordsworth, MS. 
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: I know not how I can totter commence my second 

I*anding-Place, as joining on to the section of Polities, 

than by the following proof of the severe miseries which 

misgoverument mav occasion in a country nominally 
"free. In the homely ballad of the Three Graves* I 

have attempted to exemplify the effect, which one ]Kiin- 
* ful idea, vividly impressed on the mind under unusual 

circumstances, might have in producing an alienation of 

the understanding; and in the parts hitherto published, 

1 have endeavoured to trace the progress to madness, 
■ step by step. But though the main incidents are facts, 

the detail of the circumstances is of my own invention ; 
j that is, not what I knew, but what I conceived likely to 
. have been the case, or at least equivalent to it. In the 
, talc that follows, I present an instance of the same causes ( 
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acting upon the mind to the production of conduct as 
wild as that of mildness, but without any positive or 
permanent loss of the reason or the understanding ; and 
this in a real occurrence, real in all its parts and parti- 
culars. But in truth thin tide overflows with a human 
interest, and needs no philosophical deduction to make it 
impressive. The account was published in the city in 
which the event took place, and in the same year I read 
it, when I was in Germany, ami the impression made on 
my memory was so dee]), that though I relate it in my 
own language, and with my own feelings, and in reli- 
ance on the fidelity of my recollection, I dare vouch for 
the accuracy of the narration, in all imi>ortant particulars. 
The iiujicrial free towns of Germany arc, with only 
two or three exceptions, enviably distinguished by the 
virtuous and primitive manners of the citizens, and by 
the parental character of their several governments. As 
exceptions, however, I must mention Aix la Chapcllc. 
poisoned by French manners, and the concourse of 
gamesters and shaq>ers; anil Nuremberg, the industrious 
and honest inhabitants of which deserve a better fate 
than to have their lives and properties under the guardian- 
ship of a wolfish and merciless oligarchy, proud from 
ignorance, and remaining ignorant through pride. It is 
from the small states of Gen nan v that our writers on 
political economy might draw their most forcible instances 
of actually oppressive, and even mortal, taxation, and 
gain the clearest insight into the causes and circum- 
stances of the injury. One other remark, and I proceed 
to the story. I well remember, that the event I am 
about to narrate, called forth, in several of the German 
periodical publications, the most passionate (and in more 
than one instance blasphemous) declamations concerning 
the Incomprehensibility of the moral goNOTflassok qJl^ 
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vorld, and the seeming injustice and cruelty of the dis- 
\ j>ensations of Providence. But, assuredly, every one of 
| , my readers, however deeply he may symjmthisc with the 
)KX>r sufferers, will at once answer all such declamations 
by the simple reflection, that no one of these awful 
events could possibly have taken place under a wise 
]H)lice and humane government, and that men have no 
right to complain of Providence for evils which they 
themselves arc comjKitent to remedy by mere common 
sense, joined with mere common humanity. 



Maria Elkoxora Schoxixg was the daughter of a 

! Nuremberg wire-drawer. She received her unhappy 
existence at the price of her mother's life, and at the age 
of seventeen she followed, as the sole mourner, the bier 
of her remaining parent. From her thirteenth year she 
had passed her life at her father's sick-bed, the gout 
having deprived him of the use of his limbs, and seen 
the arch of heaven only when she went to fetch food or 
medicines. The discharge of her filial duties occupied 
the whole of her time and all her thoughts. She was 
his onlv nurse, and for the last two vears thev lived 
without a servant. She prc]wred his scanty meal, she 
bathed his aching limbs, and though weak and delicate 
from constant confinement and the poison of melancholy 
thoughts, she had acquired an unusual power in her 
arms, from the habit of lifting her old and suffering 
father out of and into his bed of pain. Thus ]>as&cd 
away her early youth in sorrow : she grew up in tears, a 
- ] Granger to the amusements of youth, and its more 
delightful schemes and imaginations. She was not, how- 
ever, unhappy : she attributed, indeed, no merit to hcr- 
y self for her virtues, but for that reason were they the 
'more her reward. The jteacs tchidi jxusetli all writer- 
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Mhrnding disclosed itself in all her looks and more- 
ments. It lay on her countenance, like a steady un- 
shadowed moonlight: and her voice, which was natu- 
rally at once sweet and subtle, came from her, like the 
fine flute tones of a masterly performer, which still float- 
ing at some uncertain distance, seem to be created bj 
the player, rather tlian to proceed from the instrument. 
If you had listened to it in one of those brief sabbath* 
of the soul, when the actirity and discursiveness of the 
thoughts are suspended, and tlie mind quietly eddies 
round, instead of flowing onward — (as at late evening in 
the spring I have seen a bat wheel in silent circles round 
and round a fruit-tree in full blossom, in the midst of 
which, as within a close tent of the purest white, an 
unseen nightingale was piping its sweetest notes) — in 
such a mood you might have half-fancied, half-felt, that 
her voice had a separate being of its own — that it was a 
living something, the mode of existence of which was for 
the ear only : so deep was her resignation, so entirely 
had it become the unconscious habit of her nature, and 
in all she did or said, so jwrfectly were lx>th her move- 
ments and her utterance without effort, and without the 
api»caranec of effort! Her dying father's last words 
addressed to the clergyman who attended him, were his 
grateful testimony, that during his long and sore trial 
his good Maria had behaved to him like an angel ; — that 
the most disagreeable offices and the least suited to her 
age and sex, had never drawn an unwilling look from 
her, and that whenever his cyo had met hers, he had 
been sure to sec in it either the tear of pity or the sudden 
smile expressive of her affection and wish to cheer him. 
God (said he) will reward the good girl for all her lon£ 
dutifulness to me! He departed during thfc ykw&\ 
prayer, which followed these h\& \u& \c<ftd&* \&& ^ 
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t will be fulfilled in eternity ; but for this world the prayer 
i of the dying man was not heard. 
; Maria sat and wept by the grave, which now contained 
j her father, her friend, the only bond by which she was 
j linked to life. But while yet the last sound of his death- 
bell was murmuring away in the air, she was obliged to 
return with two revenue officers, who demanded entrance 
j into the house, in order to take possession of the papers 
J of the deceased, and from them to discover whether ho 
1 had always given in his income, and paid the yearly 
i income-tax according to his oath, and in proportion to 
j his proiKjrty.* After the few documents had been 
J looked through and collated with the registers, the l 

T officers found, or pretended to find, sufficient proofs, " ■ 

that the deceased had not paid his tax proportionally, 
j which imposed on them the duty to put all the effects 
» under lock and seal. Thev therefore desired the maiden 
I to retire to an empty room, till the Ransom Office had 
• decided on the affair. Bred up in suffering, and habitu- 
ated to immediate compliance, the affrighted and weep- 
ing maiden obeyed. She hastened to the empty garret, 
\ while the revenue officers placed the lock and seal upon 

i 
J 

J * This tax, called the Lotung or ransom, in XurcinWrg, was at first 

< a voluntary contribution : every one pi re according to his liking or 

| circumstances. But in the licginnin;: of the 15tk century the heavy . , 

1 contributions levied fur the service of the Km |>i re forced the ftagistrntcs 

t to determine the pro|*ortinns aud make the payment compulsory. 

\ Every citizen mu^t yearly take what is called his ransom oath (Lo*Hn*/$- 

! cut) that the sum ]*id by him has beeu in the strict determinate pro- 

t jK.rtion to his pn»|>erty. On the death of any citizen, the Ransom 

Office, or commissioners for thin income or property tax, po ssc m the 
> right to examine hi* lK*>ka and papers, and to compare bis yearly pay* 
! ment as found in their legisters with the property he appears tu have 
| puHscssed during that time. If any disproportion is detected, if the 
I yearly declarations of the deceased should have lieen inaccurate in the 

least Afgrte, his whole effects are confiscated, and though be should 
Asreha wife *od child, the state treasury beeomet n'u tak. 
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the other doors, and finally took away the papers to the 
llansom Office. 

Not before evening did the poor faint Maria, exhausted 
with weeping, rouse herself with the intention of going 
to her bed : bnt she found the door of her chamber 
scaled np and that she must pass the night on the floor 
of the garret. The officers had had the humanity to 
place at the door the small portion of food that happened 
to be in the house. Tims passed several days, till the 
officers returned with an order that Maria Elconora 
Schoning should leave the house without delay, the com- 
mission court having confiscated the whole projwrty to 
the city treasury. The father before he was bedridden 
had never possessed any considerable property ; but yet, 
by his industry, had been able not only to keep himself 
free from debt, but to lay up a small sum for the evil 
day. Three years of evil days, three whole years of 
sickness, had consumed the greatest part of this ; yet 
still enough remained not only to defend his daughter 
from immediate want, but likewise to maintain her till 
she could get into some sen-ice or employment, and 
should have recovered her spirits sufficiently to bear up 
against the hardships of life. With this thought her 
dying father comforted himself, and this hope too proved 
vain. 

A timid girl, whose past life had l>ccn made up of 
sorrow and privation, she went indeed to solicit the 
commissioners in her own behalf ; but these were, as is 
mostly the case on the continent, advocates — the most 
hateful class, ]>crhaps, of human society, hardened by the 
frequent sight of misery, and seldom sujicrior in moral 
character to English pettifoggers or Old Bailey attornics. 
She went to them, indeed, but not a word could she say 
for herself Her tears and inart\cuk\A WBsAfe--fcst ^tatafe 
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her judges had no cars or eyes. Unto and confounded, 
Jikc an unfledged dove fallen out from its mother's nest, 

■ Maria betook herself to her home, and found the house 
idoor too now shut upon her. Her whole wealth con* 

■ sisted in the clothes she wore. She had no relations to 
| whom she could apply, for those of her mother had 
j disclaimed all acquaintance with her, and her father was v 
i a Nether Saxon by birth. She had no acquaintance, for 

all the friends of old Schoning had forsaken him in the 
" first year of his sickness. She had no play-fellow, for | 

who was likely to have l>ecn the companion of a nurse in 
; the room of a sick man ? Surely, since the creation 
I never was a human being more solitary and forsaken than 
j this innocent poor creature, that now roamed about 
: ; friendless in a populous city, to the whole of whoso 
{ inhabitants her filial tenderness, her patient domestic 
j goodness, and all her soft yet difficult virtues, might 

well have been the model : — 

Bat homeless near a thousand homes she stood, 
j And near a thousand tables pin d and wanted food ! * 

The night came, and Maria knew not where to find a 
j shelter. She tottered to the church-vard of St. James 9 
j church in Nuremberg, where the body of her father 

rested. U\m\ the yet grassless grave she threw herself 
j down ; and could anguish have prevailed over youth, that 
j night she had been in heaven. The day came, and like 
j a guilty thing, this guiltless, this good taing, stole away 
J from the crowd that l>cgan to pass through the church- 
| yard, and hastening through the streets to the city-gate, 
j she hid herself l>ehind a garden hedge just lieyond it> and 

there wept away the second day of her desolation. The 
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evening closed in : the pang of hunger made itself felt 
amid the dull aching of self-wearied anguish, and drove 
the sufferer bock again into the city. Yet what could 
she gain there ? She had not the courage to l>cg, and 
the very thought of stealing never occurred to her 
innocent mind. Scarce conscious whither she was going, 
or why she went, she found herself once more by her 
father's grave, as the last relic of evening faded away in 
the liorizon. 

I have sat for some minutes with my pen resting : I 
can scarce summon the courage to tell, what I scarce 
know whether I ought to tell. Were I comjjosing a 
tale of fiction, the reader might justly sus]>cct the purity 
of my own heart, and most certainly would have abun- 
dant right to resent such an incident, as an outrage 
wantonly offered to his imagination. As I think of the 
circumstance, it seems more like a distemi>cred dream : 
but alas ! what is guilt so detestable other than a dream 
of madness, that worst madness, the madness of the 
heart ? I cannot but believe, that the dark and restless 
passions must first have drawn the mind in ujH>n them- 
selves, and, as with the confusion of im]>crfcct sleep, have 
in some strange manner taken awav the sense of realitv, 
in order to render it possible for a human being to 
peri>etratc what it is too certain that human toings have 
per) nitrated. The church-yards in most of the German 
cities, and too often, I fear, in those of our own country, 
arc not more injurious to health than to morality. Their 
former venerable character is no more. The religion of 
the place has followed its sujierstitions, and their dark- 
ness and loneliness tempt worse spirits to roam in them 
than those whose nightly wanderings appalled the 
believing hearts of our brave forefathers. It was close 
by the new-made grave of hex tultW \X\& \5b& \awSk« 



; spotless daughter became the victim to brutal violence, 
: which ww] ting mid wutching nnd col<l and hunger had 
; rendered her utterly tumble to resist. The monster left 
' her iu a tmnce of stu*)e fact ion, mid into her right hand, 
; which she had clenched convulsively, he had forced a 
j half-dollar. 

! It wus one of the darkest nights of autumn: in the 
' deep and dead silence I he only sounds uudihlc were the 
slow blunt ticking of the church clock, and now nnd then 
the sinking down of Imhics in the nigh eburncl house. 
Maria, when she had in smiic degree recovered her 
senses, mite upon the grave near which — not her innocence 
had been sacrificed, but — that wliieh, from the frequent 
admonitions and almost tiie dying words of her miner, 
she had bwn accustomed to consider its such. Guiltless, 
she felt the Jiangs of guilt, and still continued to group 
(lie coin which the monster had left in her hand, with 
an anguish as sore as if it hud been indeed the wages of 
voluntary prostitution. Ciiddy and faint from want, of 
fiK"l, her bruin liecouiiiig feverisli from sleeplessness, nnd 
this unexampled li incurrence of calamities, this complica- 
tion and entanglement of misery in misery, she imagined 
that she heard her father's voice bidding her leave his 
night. His last blessings had been conditional, for in his 
last hours be had told her, that the loss of her innocence 
would not let him rest qtiict in his grave. His Inst 
blessings now sounded in her cars like curses, and she 
lied from the church-yanl as if a demon hail liwn chasing 
her ; and Lurrying along the streets, through which it is 
probahle her accursed violator had walked with quiet and 
orderly step* to his place of rest and security, she was 

* tt nut mrtlj litre be«n after Liaiiug or or witneating win* 
1'ailv emit or teem of nvlcbednM, ihfcl lli* unit eluqueot at uur 
rritm (I bad tdmott mid of oar poets,) iw«n] TtjVx, to** <i* 
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seized by the watchmen of the night — a welcome prey, 
as they receive in Nilrcmlicrg a reward from the police 
chesty for erery woman they find in the streets after ten 
o'clock at night It was midnight, and she was taken to 
the next watchhousc. 

The sitting magistrate, Ixsforc whom she was carried 
the next morning, prefaced his first question with the 
most opprobrious title that ever belonged to the most 
hardened street-walkers, and which man l>orn of woman 
should not address even to these, were it but for his own 
sake. The frightful name awakened the poor orphan 
from her dream of guilt, it brought back the conscious- 
ness of her innocence, but with it the sense likewise of her 
wrongs and of her helplessness. The cold hand of death 
seemed to grasp her, she fainted dead away at his feet, 
and was not without difficulty recovered. The magistrate 



following paragraph, which at leant in Lnncinus's sense of the word, 
we may place among the most sublime passages in English literature. 
44 He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he Ik* in love with this 
world, we need not despair hut that a witty mnn might reconcile him 
with tortures, and make him think charitably of the rack, and lie 
brought to admire the harmony that in made by a herd of evening 
wolves when they ruins their draught of blood in their midnight revels. 
The groans of a man in a fit of the stone are worse than all these ; and 
the distractions of a troubled conscience art* worse than thos° groans : 
and yet a cureless merry sinner is worse than all that, lint if wo 
could from one of the battlements of heaven espy, how many men and 
women at this time lie fainting and dyin? for want of bread, how many 
young men are hewn down by the sword of war ; how ninny poor 
orphans are now weeping over the graves of theii father, by whose life 
they were enabled to vat ; if we could but luar how many inniiners 
and passenpirs are at this present in a storm, and shriek out ltecause 
their keel dashes against a rock, or bulges under them ; how many 
people there are that weep with want, and are mad with oppression, or 
are desperate by a too quick sense of a constant infelicity ; in nil 
reason we should he glad to be out of the noise and participation of so 
many evils. This is a place of sorrows and teats, of great evils and 
constant calamities : let us remove hence, at least in affections and 
preparations of mind. " 

Holy Dying, cL U a, 5» V\\fo w&mwaa*--^ 
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was so far softened, and only so far, as to dismiss licr for 
i the present ; but with a menace of sending her to the 

House of Correction if she were brought before him a 
I second time. The idea of her own innocence now became 
] upiHjrmost in her mind ; but mingling with the thought 
i of her utter forlornncss, and the image of her angry 
; father, and doubtless still in a state of bewilderment, she 
I formed the resolution of drowning herself in the river 
; Pcgnitz — in order (for this was the sha]>c which her fancy 
■ had taken) to throw herself at her father's feet, and to I . ' 

i justify her innocence to him in the world of spirits. She \ 

hojied, that her father would sj>eak for her to the Saviour, 
j and that she should be forgiven. ' But as she was ]mssing 
j through the suburb, she was met by a soldier's wife, who •• ■ 

! during the life-time of her father had been occasionally 

employed in the house as a chare- woman. This poor 
j woman was startled at the disordered apparel, and more 
j disordered looks of her young mistress, and questioned 

her with such an anxious and heart-felt tenderness, as 
1 at once brought l>ack the ]>oor orphan to her natural 
j feelings and the obligations of religion. As a frightened 
j child throws itself into the arms of its mother, and hiding 
' its head on her breast, half tells amid sobs what has 
j hapi>cncd to it, so did she throw herself on the neck of 
: the woman who had uttered the first words of kindness 
> to her since her father's death, and with loud weeping 
1 she related what she had endured and what she was 
' about to have done, told her all her affliction and her 
: misery, the wormwood and the gall. Her kind-hearted 
• friend mingled tears with tears, pressed the i>oor forsaken 
j one to her heart ; comforted her with sentences out of the 
I hymn-book; and with the most affectionate entreaties 
1 conjured her to give up her horrid purpose, for that life 

*as short* and heaven was for ever. 
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Maria had been bred up in the fear of God : she now 
trembled at the thought of her former purjwse, and fol- 
lowed her friend Harlin, for that was the name of her 
guardian angel, to her home hard by. The moment she 
entered the door, she sank down and lay at her full 
length, as if only to be motionless in a place of shelter 
had been the fulness of delight. As when a withered 
leaf, that has been long whirled about by the gusts of 
autumn, is blown into a cave or hollow tree, it stops sud- 
denly, and all at once looks the very image of quiet— 
such might this poor orphan ap}>car to the eye of a medi- 
tative imagination. 

A place of shelter she had attained, and a friend wil- 
ling to comfort her in all that she could : but the noble- 
hearted Harlin was herself a daughter of calamity, one 
who from vcar to vcar must lie down in weariness and 
rise up to laliour; for whom this world provides no other 
comfort but the sleep which enables them to forget it ; 
no other physician but death, which takes them out of 
it She was married to one of the city guards, who, 
like Maria's father, had l>ccn long sick and bed-ridden. 
Him, herself, and two little children, she had to main- 
tain by washing and charing;* and sometime after Maria 
had l>een domesticated with them, Harlin told her that 
she herself had Inicn once driven to a desperate thought 
by the cry of her hungry children, during a want of em- 
ployment, and that she had been on the point of killing 
one of the little ones, and of then surrendering herself 
into the hands of justice. In this manner, she had con- 
ceived, all would be well provided for ; the surviving 
child would be admitted, as a matter of course, into the 
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I Orphan IIousc, and her husband into the Hospital, while 
I she herself would have atoned for her act by a public 
i execution, and together with the child that she had de- 
i st roved, would have passed into a state of bliss. All this 
j she related to Maria, and those tragic thoughts left but 
! too deep and lasting impression on her mind. Weeks 
! after, she herself renewed the conversation, by expressing 
> to her benefactress her inability to conceive how it was 
; jiossiblc for one human being to take away the life of 
• another, especially that of an innocent little child. " For 
j that reason," replied Harlin, ** because it was so innocent 
| and so good, I wished to put it out of this wicked world. 
j Thinkcst thou then, that I would have my head cut off 
■ for the sake of a wicked child ? Therefore it was little 
: Xan, that I meant to have taken with me, who, as you 
j sec, is always so sweet and patient; little Frank has 
! already his humours and naughty tricks, and suits letter 
! for this world." This was the answer. Maria brooded 
awhile over it in silence, then passionately snatched the 
children up in her arms, as if she would protect them 
against their own mother. 

For one whole year the orphan lived with the soldier's 
wife, and by their joint labours barely kept off absolute 
want. As a little boy (almost a child in size, though in 
his thirteenth year) once told me of himself, as he was 
guiding me up the Broeken, in the llartz Forest, they 
had but " little of that, of which a great deal tells but 
for little." But now came the second winter, and with 
it came bad times, a season of trouble for this j>oor and 
meritorious household. The wife now fell sick : too con- 
stant and too hard labour, too scanty and too innutritions 
food, had gradually wasted away her strength. Maria 
redoubled her efforts in order to provide bread and fuel 
Tor their washing which they took in ; but the task was 
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aborc her powers. Besides, she was so timid and s 
agitated at the sight of strangers, that sometimes, wit! 
the best good-will, she was left without employment 
One by one, every article of the least value which the 
possessed was sold off, except the bed on which the hus 
band lay. He died just before the approach of spring 
but about the same time the wife gave signs of con vales 
cencc. The physician, though almost as i>oor as hi 
patients, had been kind to them : silver and gold had In 
none, but he occasionally brought a little wine, and oftci 
assured them that nothing was wanting to her pcrfec 
recovery, but better nourishment and a little wine ever 
day. This, however, could not be regularly procured 
and Harlin's spirits sank, and as her bodily pain left he 
she Ijccamc more melancholy, silent, and self-involved 
And now it was that Maria's mind was incessantly rackee 
by the frightful apprehension, that her friend might b< 
again meditating the accomplishment of her former pur 
pose. She had grown as passionately fond of the tw< 
children as if she had borne them under her own heart 
but the jeo}mrdy in which she conceived her friend's sal 
ration to stand — this was her predominant thought. Fo 
all the hoj»es and fears, which under a happier lot woulc 
have been associated with the objects of the senses, wen 
transferred, by Maria, to her notions and images of J 
fhturc state. 

In the beginning of March, one bitter cold evening 
Maria started up and suddenly left the house. The las; 
morsel of food had been divided betwixt the two childrcr 
for their breakfast: and for the last hour or more tin 
little boy had been crying for hunger, while his gcntlci 
sister had been hiding her face in Maria's lap, and press 
ing her little body against her knees, in order by thai 
mechanic pressure to dull the ac\i\xi" from fc\u^&& 
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The tender-hearted and visionary maiden had watched 
the mother's eye, and had intcqweted several of her sad 
and steady looks according to her preconceived appre- 
hensions. She had conceived all at once the strange and 
enthusiastic thought, that she would in some way or 
other otter her own soul for the salvation of the soul of 
her friend. The money, which had been left in her hand, 
flushed ui>on the eye of her mind, as a single unconnected 
image : and faint with hunger and shivering with cold, 
she sallied forth — in search of guilt ! Awful arc the dis- 
pensations of the Supreme, and in his severest judgments 
the hand of mercy is visible. It was a night so wild ' I 

with wind and rain, or rather rain and snow mixed to- 

i gcthcr, that a famished wolf would have staid in his cave, 
and listened to a howl more fearful than his own. For- 
lorn Maria ! thou wast kneeling in pious simplicity at 
the grave of thy father, and thou l>eeamest the prey of a 
monster. Innocent thou wast and without guilt didst 
thou remain. Now thou gocst forth of thy own accord ; 
— but God will have pity on thee. Poor bewildered 
innocent ! In thy sjxrtless imagination dwelt no distinct 
conception of the evil which thou wentest forth to brave. 
To save the soul of thy friend was the dream of thy 
feverish brain, and thou wast again apprehended as an 
outcast of shameless sensualitv, at the moment when thv 
too spiritualized fancy was busied with the glorified 
forms of thv friend and her little ones interceding; for 
thee at the throne of the Reedemer ! 

At this moment her perturbed fancy suddenly suggested 
to her a new mean for the accomplishment of her purpose ; 
and she replied to the night-watch, who with a brutal 
laugh bade her expect on the morrow the unmanly 
punishment, which to the disgrace of human nature the 

hws ot some Protestant states inflict on female vagrants, 
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that she came to deliver herself up as an infanticide. 
She was instantly taken before the magistrate through as 
wild and pitiless a storm as ever pelted on a houseless 
head, — through as black and tyrannous a night as ever 
aided the workings of a heated brain. Here she confessed 
that she had been delivered of an infant by the soldier's 
wife, Harlin, that she deprived it of life in the presence 
of Harlin, and according to a plan preconcerted with her, 
and that Harlin had buried it somewhere in the wood, 
but where she knew not. During this strange tale she 
appeared to listen with a mixture of fear and satisfaction 
to the howling of the wind, and never sure could a con- 
fession of real guilt have been accompanied by a more 
dreadfully appropriate music. At the moment of her 
apprehension she had formed the scheme of helping her 
friend out of the world in a state of innocence. When 
the soldier's widow was confronted with the orphan, and 
the latter had repeated her confession to her face, Harlin 
answered in these words, " For God's sake, Maria ! how 
have I deserved this of thee ? " Then turning to the 
magistrate said, " I know nothing of this." This was 
the sole answer which she gave, and not another word 
could thev extort from her. The instruments of torture 
were brought, and Harlin was warned, that if she did not 
confess of her own accord, the truth would be imme- 
diatclv forced from her. This menace convulsed Maria 
Schoning with affright ; her intention had been to eman- 
cipate herself and her friend from a life of unmixec 
suffering, without the crime of suicide in either, and witl 
no guilt at all on the part of her friend. The thought o; 
her friend's being put to the torture had not occurred t< 
her. Wildly and eagerly she pressed her friend's hands 
already bound in preparation for the torture ; — sheprcsscc 
them in agony between her own, and «&1 to\tfiV v ksas 
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confess it ! Anna, dear Anna ! it will then be well with 
all of us! all, all of us! and Frank and little Xan will 
be put into the Orphan House!" Maria's scheme now 
passed, like a flash of lightning through the widow's 
mind ; she uceeded to it at once, kissed Maria repeatedly, 
and then serenely turning her face to the judge, acknow- 
1 lodged that she had added to the guilt by so obstinate a 
» denial, that all her friend had said was true, save only 
! that she had thrown the dead infant into the river, and 
j not buried it hi the wood. 

J They were both committed to prison, and as they both 
persevered in their common confession, the process was 
<oon made out and the condemnation followed the trial : 
i and the sentence, bv which thev were both to l>c be- 
headed with the sword, was ordered to l>c put in force on 
the next day but one. On the morning of the execution, 
the delinquents were brought together, in order that they 
might be reconciled with each other, and join in common 
prayer for forgiveness of their common guilt. 

But now Maria's thoughts took another turn. The 

idea that her Imncfac tress, that so very good a woman, 

should be violently put out of life, and this with an 

iufamy on her name which would cling for ever to the 

little orphans, overpowered her. Her own excessive 

desire to die scarcely prevented her from discovering 

the whole plan; and when Hnrlin was left alone with 

1 her, and she saw her friend's calm and affectionate look, 

j her fortitude was dissolved: she hurst into loud and 

! passionate weeping, and throwing herself into her friend's 

; » arms, with convulsive sobs she entreated her forgiveness. 

' j Uarlin pressed the poor agonized girl to her anus ; like 

a tender mother, she kissed and fondled her wet cheeks, 

and in the most solemn and emphatic tones assured her 

/ tlw there was nothing to forgive. On the contrary, she 
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was her greatest toncfactress and the instrument of God's 
goodness to remove her at once from a miserable work 
and from the temptation of committing a heavy crime 
In vain. Her related promises, that she would answei 
before Ood for tlicm l>oth, could not jMtcify the torturct 
conscience of Maria, till at length the presence of th< 
clergyman and the preparations for receiving the sacra 
ment occasioning the widow to address her thus — " See 
Maria! this is the body and blood of Christ, whiel 
takes away all sin! IiCt us partake together of thii 
holy repast with full trust in God and joyful hop 
of our approaching happiness." These words of comfort 
uttered with cheering tones, and accomi>anicd with a lool 
of inexpressible tenderness and serenity, brought bad 
peace for a while to her troubled spirit. They communi 
cated together, and on parting, the magnanimous woinai 
once more embraced her voting friend: then strctchim 
her hand towanl heaven, said, "I>c trautjuil, Maria! b; 
to-moiTow morning we are there, and all our sorrows sta; 
here behind us." 

I hasten to the scene of the execution: fori anticipat 
mv reader's feelings in the exhaustion of mv own heart 
Serene and with unaltered countenance the lofty-minde< 
Ilarlin heard the strokes of tlie deatli-l>ell, stood betbr 
the scaffold while the staff was broken over her, am 
at length ascended the steps, all with a steadiness am 
tranquillity of manner which was not more distant fror 
fear than from defiance and bravado. Altogether dii 
ferent was the state of poor Maria : with shattered nerve 
and an agonizing conscience that incessantlv accused he 
as the murderess of her friend, she did not walk bu 
staggered towards the scaffold and stumbled up the stepi 
While Ilarlin, who went first, at even* step turned lu 
head round and still whispered to lust, m*\\\<j> W ^ 
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j to heaven, — " But a few minutes, Maria ! and we arc 

there!" On the scaffold she again bade her farewell, 

' again relating " Dear Maria ! but one minute now, and 

i we arc together with God." But when she knelt down 

; and her neck was bared fur the stroke, the unhappy 

i girl lost all self-command, and with a loud and piercing 

shriek she I wide them hold and not murder the innocent. 

" She is innocent ! I have borne false witness ! 1 alone 

am the murderess!" She rolled herself now at the feet 

I of the executioner, and now at those of the clergymen, 

I and conjured them to stop the execution, declaring that 

? the whole storv had l»een invented bv herself; that she 

i had never brought forth, much less destroyed an infant ; 

; that for her friend's sake she made this discovery ; that 

! lor herself she wished to die, and would die gladly, if 

1 they would take away her friend, and promise to free her 

«Niul from the dreadful a irony of having murdered her 

friend by false witness. The executioner asked Harlin, 

; if there were anv truth in what Maria Sehoning had 

slid. The heroine answereil with manifest reluctance: 

J"* Most assuredly she hath said the truth: I confosed 

mvself guilt v, localise I wished to die and thought it 

l»e>t for l*»th of us; and now that my hoi>e is on the 

moment of its accomplishment, I cannot l>e supposed to . | 

declare myself -innocent for the sake of saving my life ; — . . \ 

hut anv wretchedness is to be endured rather than that 

* 

poor creature should be hurried out of the world in a 

| state of despair." 

The outcry of the attending populace prevailed to sus- 
pend the execution: a rei>ort was sent to the assembled 
magistrates, and in the meantime one of the priests re- 
proached the widow in bitter words for her former false 
confession. M AVhat," she replied sternly, but without 

f*qg&r 9 "what would the truth have availed) IWforal 
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perceived my friend's puqx>sc I did deny it : my assurance 
was pronounced an impudent lie: I was already bound 
for the torture, and so bound that the sinews of inv 
hands stalled, and one of their worships in the large 
white peruke, threatened that lie would have me stretched 
till the sun shone through me ; — and that then I should 
cry out, Yes, when it was too late." The priest was hard- 
hearted or superstitious enough to continue his reproofs, 
to which the noble woman condescended no further 
answer. The other clergyman, however, was both more 
rational and more humane. He succeeded in silencing 
his colleague, and the former half of the long hour, 
which the magistrates took in making s]>cechcs on the 
improbability of the tale instead of re-examining the cul- 
prits in person, he employed in gaining from the widow a 
connected account of all the circumstances, and in listen- 
ing occasionally to Maria's passionate descriptions of all 
her friend's goodness and magnanimity. For she had 
gained an influx of life and spirit from the assurance in 
her mind, both that she had now rescued Uarlin from 
death and was about to expiate the guilt of her puqwsc 
bv her own execution. For the latter half of the time 
the clergyman remained in silence, lost in thought, and 
momently exacting the return of the messenger. All 
that during the deep silence of this interval could be 
heard, was one exclamation of Ilarlin to her unhappy 
friend — *' Oh ! Maria ! Maria ! couldst thou but have 
kept up thy courage for another minute, we should have 
been now in heaven!" The messenger came back with 
an order from the magistrates — to proceed with the exe- 
cution! With re-animated countenance Hnrlin placed 
her neck on the block and her head was severed from 
her body amid a general shriek from tl\<i ckto<L Tl\c 
executioner Hunted after the \Ao\c,ro& ^"^sst>M®% 
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man was ordered to take his place. He was not wanted. 
.Maria was already gone : her body was found as cold as 
it* she had been dead for some hours. The flower had 
l>ccn snapt in the storm, before the scythe of riolence 
could come near it 
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The history of timet represented the magnitude of actions ami i 
public faces and deportment of persons, and fosseth over in silence t 
•mailer pannage* and motions of men and matters. JJut such licing I 
workmanship of God, an he doth hang the greatest weight upon 1 
smallest wire*, maxima e minimi* $n*i*ndau ; it comes therefore 
pa«a, that such historic* do ruther net forth the |wrop of business tli 
the true and inward resorts thereof. But lives, if they be well writU 
propounding to themselves a jicrson to represent in whom actions l* 
greater ami smaller, public and private, have a commixture, must 
nece»*ity contain a more true, native, and lively representation. 
Bacon. * 

Mankind in general arc so little in the habit of lookii 
steadily at their own meaning, or of weighing the wor 
by which they express it, that the writer, who is earel 
to do botli, will sometimes mislead his readers tliron; 
the very excellence which qualifies him to be their i 
struetor: and this with no other fault on Ins pint, th 
the modest mistake of supi>osing in those, to whom 
addresses himself, an intellect as watchful as his ou 
The inattentive reader adopt* as unconditionally true, 
perhaps rails at his author for having stated as sue 
what upon examination would l>e found to have be 
duly limited, and would so have been understood, 
opaque spots and false refractions were as rare in t 
mental as in the bodilv eve. The motto, for instance, 
this paper has more than once served as an excuse a: 
authority for huge volumes of biographical minuii 

• .Adraoccment of Leaxuiug, T&. u._Ed. 
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« which render the real diameter almost invisible, like 

- clouds of dust on a portrait, or the counterfeit frankin- 
tviiM.* which smoke-Macks the favourite idol of a lioman 

« Catholic village. Yet Lonl Bacon, by the expressions 

: 'public faces' and * proi>ounding to themselves a person,* 
evidently confines the biographer to such facts as are 
either susceptible of some useful general inference, or 

■ tend to illustrate tliose qualities which distinguished the 
subject of them from ordinary men ; while the passage 
in the general was meant to guard the historian agaiu>t 
eon>idcring as trifles "11 that might ap|>ear so to those 
who recognize no greatness in the mind, and can con- 
ceive no dignity in any incident, which d«.>es not act on j 
their senses by its external accompauiments, or on their t 
curiosity by its immediate consequences. Things appa- 
rent lv insignificant are recommended to our notice. not 
for their own sakes, hut for their bearings or influences 

, on things of im]N>rtanee: in other words, when they arc 
in>ignificant in apj>carance only. 

An iuquisiiivcncss into the minutest circumstances and 
casual sayings of eminent eontcnq>oraries is indeed quite 

' niitural; but so are all our lollies, and the more natural 
they are, the more caution should we exert in guarding 
against them. To scribble trifles even on the )»erishable 
^'la>s of an inn window, is the mark of an idler; but to 
i-nirrave them on the marble monument, sacred to the " | 

memory of the de]mrtcd great, is something worse than { 

idleness. The spirit of genuine biography is in nothing 
more conspicuous than in the firmness with which it 
withstands the cravings of worthless curiosity, as distin- 
iruishcd from the thirst after useful knowledge. For, in 
the first place, such anecdotes as derive their whole and 
sole interest from the great name of the jierson concerning 

whom they are related, and neither illustrate his general 
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character nor liis particular actions, would scarcely ha 
been noticed or remembered except by men of wes 
minds : it is not unlikely, therefore, that they were mi 
apprehended at the time, and it is most probable th 
they have lieen related as incorrectly as they were notio 
injudiciously. Nor arc the consequences of such garr 
lous biography merely negative. For, as insignifiea 
stories can derive no real respectability from the emincn 
of the jxjrson who hap] ens to be the subject of them, b 
rather an additional deformity of disproportion, they a 
apt to have their insipidity seasoned by the same bi 
passions that accompany the habit of gossiping in gen 
ral ; and the misapprehensions of weak men mcctii 
with the misinterpretations of malignant men, have n 
seldom formed the groundwork of the most gricvo 
calumnies. In the second place, these tritles are subvc 
she of the great end of biography, which is to fix i 
attention, and to interest the feelings, of men on the 
qualities and actions which have made a particular li 
worthy of being recorded. It is, no doubt, the duty 
an honest biographer, to portray the prominent impi 
feet ions as well as excellencies of his hero ; but I am 
a loss to conceive how this can be deemed an excuse i 
heaping together a multitude of particulars, which c 
prove nothing of any man that might not have be 
safely taken for granted of all men. In the present a 
(emphatically the age of personality) there are more th 
ordinary motives for withholding all encouragement frc 
this mania of busying ourselves with the names of othc 
which is still more alarming as a symptom than it 
troublesome as a disease. The reader must be still 1< 
acquainted with contemi>orary literature than mysclf- 
case not likely to occur — if he need* m<i to \wforav Vn 
that there arc men who, trading m tYtfi wffita& «&»& 
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ill unprovoked abuse and senseless eulogy, think tliem- 
: selves nevertheless employed Imth worthily and honour- 
| ably, if only all this l>c done in good set terms, and from 
the press, ami of public characters, — a class which has 
! increased so rapidly of late, that it becomes difficult to 
| discover what characters arc to be considered as private. 
1 Alas ! if these wretched misusers of language and the 

means of giving wings to thought, — the means of multi- | 

\ plying the presence of an individual mind, — alas! had 
they ever known how great a thing the jiossession of any 
one simple truth is, and how mean a thing a mere fact is, 
except as seen in the light of some comprehensive truth; 
if they had but once e.\i»ericnced the unborrowed compla- 
cency, the inward indc|>cndcnce, the home-bred strength, 
with which every clear conception of the reason is accom- 
]Kinied; they would shrink from their own ]>agcs as at 
the remembrance of a crime. For a crime it is, (and the 
man who hesitates in pronouncing it such, must lie igno- 
rant of what mankind owe to Uuks, what he himself 
owes to them in spite of his ignorance,) thus to introduce 
the spirit of vulgar scandal and jiersonal inquietude into 
the closet and the library, environing with evil passions 
the ven' sanctuaries, to which we should flee for refuge ' % I 

from them. For to what do these publications appeal, 
whether they present themselves its biography or as 
anonymous criticism, but to the same feelings which the 
scandal-bearers and time-killers of ordinary life seek to 
gratify in themselves and their listeners ? And l>oth the 
authors and admirers of such publications, in what respect 
are they less truants and deserters from their own hearts, 
and from their appointed task of understanding and 
amending them, than the mast garrulous female chroni- 
cler of the goings-on of yesterday in the families of her 
neighbours And townsfolk ? 
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I have reprinted the following biographical sketch, 
partly indeed in the Iiojmj that it may be the means of 
introducing to the reader's knowledge, in case he should 
not have formed an acquaintance with them already, two 
of the most interesting biographical works in our lan- 
guage, both for the weight of the matter, and the incur iota 
fefia'tfts of the style. I refer to Roger North's Exameu, 
and the Life of his brother, the Lord Kccjxir Guilford. 
The jmges arc all alive with the genuine idioms of our 
mother-tongue. 

A fastidious taste, it is tnic, will find offence in the 
occasional vulgarisms, or what we now call slang, which 
not a few of our writers, shortly after the restoration of 
Charles II., seem to have affected as a mark of lovaltv. 
These instances, however, arc but a trilling drawback. 
They are not sought for, as is too often and too plainly 
done by L* Estrange, Col Iyer, Tom Brown, and their imi- 
tators. North never goes out of his way either to seek 
them or to avoid them ; and in the main his language 
gives us the very nerve, pulse, aud sinew of a hearty, 
healthy, conversational English. 

This is mv first reason for the insertion of this extract. 
My other and principal motive may be found in the 
kindly good-tempered spirit of the passage. But instead 
of troubling the reader with the painful contrast which 
so manv recollections force on mv own feelings, I will 
refer the character-makers of the present day to the let- 
ters of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More to Martin Dorpius 
which arc commonly annexed to the Encomium Jlvrut; 
and then for a practical comment on the just and affect- 
ing sentiments of these two great men, to the works of 
Roger North, as proofs how alone an English scholar and 
gentleman will jwrmit himself to ik\\\&v\to \\\* qcr&ski- 
porarics even under the strongest \YCfc\\\&R£& Wl ^s^ 
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1 spirit, and though employed on the coarsest subjects. A 
! courier subject than the Chief Justice Saunders cannot 

■ well be imagined ; nor does North use his colours with ft 
spiring or very delicate hand ; and yet the final iinprcs- 

i sion is that of kindness. 

! 

.EXTRACT FROM NORTH'S LIFR OF THE LORD KEEPER 
. GUILFORD.* 

! The Lord Chief Justice Saunders succeeded in the 
room of Peml)crton. His character and his Inhuming 
, were equally strange. He was at first no I tetter than a 
! »KM.»r lnrggar l>oy, if not a ]iarish foundling, without known 
; jiiircnts or relations. He had found a way to live by 
: nlfecfjuiousiicss in Clement's Inn, as I remember, and • • 

1 courting the attorney's clerks for scraps. The extraordi- 

■ nary observance and diligence of the boy made the society 
, willing to do him good. He api>carcd very ambitious to 
j Kara to write ; and one of the attoniics got a board 

■ knocked up at a window on the top of a stair-case ; and 
j that was his desk, where he sat and wrote after copies of 
1 court and other hands the clerks gave him. He made 
j himself so expert a writer that he took in business, and 
i earned some pence by hackney- writing. And thus by 
j degrees he pushed his faculties, and fell to forms, and, by 
• Wks that were lent him, became an exquisite entering , 
j clerk; and, by the same course of improvement of him- ■ " I 
*. self, an able counsel, first in special pleading, then at 
] large: and after he was called to the bar, had practice in 
j the King's Bench court equal to any there. As to his 
j person he was very corpulent and beastly ; a mere lump 
| of morbid flesh. He used to say, " J*y his troggs," (such 
j a humorous way of talking he affected) " none could say 
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he wanted issue of his body, for he had nine in his back. 
He was a fetid mass, that offended his neighbours at th 
bar in the sharpest degree. Those, whose ill fortune i 
was to stand near him, were confessors, and, in summc 
time, almost martyrs. This hateful decay of his carcasi 
came ujwn him by continual sottishncss ; for to sa; 
nothing of brandy, he was seldom without a pot of ale a 
his nose, or near him. That exercise was all he used 
the rest of his life was sitting at his desk or piping a 
home; and that home was a tailor's house in Butehc: 
Row, called his lodging, and the man's wife was his nursi 
or worse ; but by virtue of his money, of which he madi 
little account, though he got a great deal, he soon beennu 
master of the family; and, being no changeling, he ncvei 
removed, but was true to his friends, and they to him, tc 
the last hour of his life. 

So much for his person and education. As for his 
parts, none had them more lively than he. Wit ami 
repartee in an affected rusticity were natural to him, 
He was ever ready and never at a loss ; and none came 
so near as he to be a match for Serjeant Maynard. Hi? 
great dexterity was in the art of special pleading, and Ik 
would lay snares that often caught his superiors whe 
were not aware of his traps. And he was so fond oi 
success for his clients, that, rather than fail, he would 
set the court hard with a trick ; for which he met sonic- 
times with a reprimand, which he would wittily ward 
off, so that no one was much offended with him. But 
Hale could not bear his irregularity of life ; and for that, 
and suspicion of his tricks, used to bear hard ui>on him 
in the court. But no ill usage from the bench was too 
hard for his hold of business, being such as scarce any 
could do but himself. With all this, he had a goodness 
of nature and disjwsition in so grcsX, fc tagt<& ^Mfc»\i 
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| mav be deservedly styled a philanthrope. He was a rciy 
] Silcnns to the boys, as, in this place, I may term the 
! students of the law, to make them merry whenever they 

• had a mind to it. He had nothing of rigid or austere in 
■ him. If any near him at the bar grumbled at his stench, 
| ho ever converted the complaint into content and laugh- 
'• in? with the abundance of his wit. As to his ordinary 

dealing, he was as honest as the driven snow was white ; 
' and why not, having no regard for money, or desire to 

\m rich ? And for good-nature and condescension, there 
' was not his fellow. I have seen him for hours and half- 
! hours together, before the court sat, stand at the bar, 
! will) an audience of students over against him, putting 

* of cases and debating so as suited their cajKicities, and 
'. encouraged their industry. And so in the Temple, he 
. seldom moved without a parcel of youths hanging about 
; him, and he merry and jesting with them. 

; It will be readilv conceived that this man was never 

cut out to be a presbyter, or anything that is severe 

and crahl>cd. In no time did he lean to faction, but did 

his business without offence to any. He put oil' officious 

talk of government or politics with jests, and so made 

j : his wit a aitholicon or shield to cover all his weak places 

. or infirmities. When the court fell into a steadv course of 

j • using the law against all kinds of offenders, this man was 

j j taken into the king's business ; and had the ]>art of 

• ' drawing and perusal of almost all indictments and infor- 

* i mations that were then to be prosecuted, with the plead- 
; * ings thereon, if any Mere special ; and he had the set- 
ting of the large pleadings in the quo warranto against 
London. His Lordship had no sort of conversation with 

; him but in the wav of business and at the bar ; but once, 

J after he was in the king's business, he dined with his 

; \ Lordship, and no more. And there he showed another 
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qualification he had acquired, aud that was to play jigs 
upon a harpsichord; having taught himself with the 
op] *>rt unity of an old virginal of his landlady's ; but in 
such a manner, not for defect, but figure, as to see him 
were a jest. The king, observing him to be of a free 
dis]K>sition, loyal, friendly, and without greediness or 
guile, thought of him to be the chief justice of the 
King's Bench at that nice time. And the ministry 
could not but approve of it So great a weight was 
then at stake, as could not be trusted to men of doubtful 
principles, or such as anything might tempt to desert 
them. While he sat in the court of King's Bench, he 
gave the rule to the general satisfaction of the lawyers. 
But his course of life was so different from what it had 
ltecn, liis business incessant and withal crabbed, and his 
diet and exercise changed, that the constitution of his 
body, or head rather, could not sustain it, and he fell 
into an apoplexy and jwilsy, which numbed his parts; 
and he never recovered the strength of them. He out- 
lived the judgment in the quo warranto; but was not 
present otherwise than by sending his opinion by one of 
the judges, to l>c for the king, who at the pronouncing of 
the judgment, declared it to the court accordingly, which 
is frequently done in like cases. 
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Preinde $i tidebitur, Jingant uti. me latrunculis interim mnimi 
causa /«#tW, aui ei ma lint, eqititaue in ar undine longa. Nam qua* 
tantUm est iniquita*, cum omui riiee instituto $uos lusue conetdamus, 
ttndiis nullum omnino lusum permittere : maxim* si nuga eeria dmcant 9 
ctyat ila tracteutmr Indian, ut ex kit aliquanto jdms frugie reftrat 
Itcfor non omnino marie obesw quam ex quorundam Utrkisac eplendi* 
dis argument* t Eaasxcs.* 

They may pretend, if they like, that I amufte myself with playing at 
fox Ami goose, or, if they prefer it, that I ride the cock-horse oo my 
^randam's crutch. For is it not, I ask, very unfair, when every trade 
ami profession is allowed its own sport and travesty, n«>t to extend the 
«amc permission to literature ;— especially if trifles are so handled, that 
a reader of tolerable quickness may occasionally derive from them more 
food for profitable reflection than from many a work of grand or gloomy 
argument f 

lues, the forlorn Irus, whose nourishment consisted in 
bread and water, whose clothing was of one tattered 
mantle, and whose bed of an arm-full of straw — this same 
Iras, hy a rapid transition of fortune, became the most 
]>mspcrons mortal under the sun. It pleased the Gods 
to snatch him at once out of the dust and to place him by 
the side of princes, lie beheld himself in the possession 
•»f incalculable treasures. His palace excelled even the 
temple of the gods in the i>oinp of its ornaments ; his 
least sumptuous clothing was of puq)lc and gold, and his 
table might well have been named the compendium of 
luxury, the summary of all that the voluptuous ingenuity 
of men had invented for the gratification of the palate. 

• Praf. ad Maria Encom* 
rot. u. v 
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A numerous train of admiring dependants followed bin 
at ever}' step ; those to whom he vouchsafed a graeioui 
look were esteemed already in the high road of fortune 
and the favoured individual who was i>erniittcd to kiss hi: 
hand appeared to be the object of common envy. The 
name of Irus sounding in his ears an unwelcome memenk 
and pcq>etual reproach of his former ]x>verty, he for this 
reason named himself Ccraunius, or the Lightning-flasher, 
and the whole people celebrated this splendid change ol 
title by public rejoicings. The jx>ct, who a few years age 
had personified poverty itself under his former name ol 
Irus, now made a discovery which had till that moment 
remained a profound secret, but was now received by all 
with implicit faith and warmest approbation. Jupiter, 
forsooth, had l>ecomc enamoured of the mother of Ccrau- 
nius, and assumed the form of a mortal in order to enjoy 
her love. Henceforward thev erected altars to him. thev 
swore by his name, and the priests discovered in the 
entrails of the sacrificial victim, that the great Ccraunius 
this worthy son of Jupiter, was the sole pillar of the western 
world. Toxaris, his former neighbour, a man whom good 
fortune, unwearied industry, and rational frugality, had 
placed among the richest citizens, became the first victim 
of the pride of this new demigod. In the time of his 
poverty Irus had repined at his luck and prosjierity, and, 
irritable from distress and envy, had conceived that 
Toxaris had looked contemptuously on him ; and now 
was the time that Ccraunius would make him feel the 
jMiwer of him, whose father grasj)cd the thundcrl>olt. 
Three advocates, newly admitted into the recently estab- 
lished order of the Cygnet, gave evidence that Toxaris 
had denied the gods, committed peculations on the sacred 
treasury, and increased his treasures by acts of sacri- 
lcge* He was iiurried off to \)ri^xiuiiii^\!L^\^^\ft^ 
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ignominious death, and his wealth confiscated to the use 
of Ceraunius, the earthly representative of the deities. 
Ceraunius now found nothing wanting to his felicity bnt 
a i)ri<lc worthy of his rank and blooming honours. The 
most illustrious of the land were candidates for his alli- 
ance. Euphorbia, the daughter of the noble Anstrius, 
was iionourcd with his final choice. To nobility of birth 
nature had added for Euphorbia a rich dowry of beauty, 
a nobleness both of look and stature. The flowing ring- 
lets of Iter hair, her lofty forehead, her brilliant eyes her 
rtatclr figure, her majestic gait, had enchanted the 
hanghty Ceraunius : and all the hards told, what the 
inspiring Muses had revealed to them, that Venus mord 
than once had pined with jealousy at the sight of her 
snj»erior charms. The day of csj>ousal arrived, and the 
illustrious son of Jove was proceeding in pomp to the 
temple, when the anguish-stricken wife of Toxaris, with 
his innocent children, suddenly threw themselves at his 
feet, and with loud lamentations entreated him to sj»arc 
the life of her husband. Enraged by this interruption, 
Ccraunins spurned her from him with his feet and — Irus 
awoke, and found himself lying on the same straw on 
which he had lain down, and with his old tattered mantle 
spread over him. With his returning reason, conscience 
too returned. lie praised the gods, and resigned himself 
to his lot Ceraunius indeed had vanished, but the . •• 

innocent Toxaris was still alive, and Irus )>oor yet 
guiltless. 

Can my reader recollect no individual now on earth, 
who some time or other will awake from his dream of 
empire, poor as Irus, with all the guilt and impiety of 
Ceraunius ? • 



• Bu<mipaiU.—EiL 
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The reader will bear in mind, that this fable was 
written, and first published, at the close of 1809 : — 

ftx^** & *« rtjvios tyvm. 
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CHRISTMAS WITHIN DOORS, IN THE NORTH OP GERMANY, 
p Ratzeburg, 1799. 

There is a Christmas custom here which pleased and 
interested me. — The children make little presents to their 
parents, and to each other; and the parents to the 
children. For three or four months before Christmas 
the girls arc all bnsy, and the boys save np their pocket- 
money, to make or purchase these presents. "What the 
present is to l>c is cautiously kept secret, and the girls 
have a world of contrivances to conceal it — such as work- 
ing when thev arc out on visits and the others arc not 
with them ; .getting up in the morning before daylight, 
and the like. Then on the evening before Christmas-dav, 
one of the parlours is lighted up by the children, into 
which the parents must not go. A great yew-bough it 
fastened on the table at a little distance from the wall, 
multitude of little tapers are fastened in the bough, bi 
so as not to catch it till they are nearly burnt out, ar 
coloured jmpcr hangs and flutters from the twigs. Und 
this bough the children lay out in great order the p 
sents they mean for their parents, still concealing in tl 
pockets what they intend for each other. Then 
parents arc introduced, and each presents his little / 
and then bring out the rest one by one from t 
pockets, and present them with kisses and cmbr 
Where I witnessed this scene, there were eight or 
children, and the eldest daughter and the mother 
aloud for joy and tenderness ; and the tears ran dow 
face of the father, and he ctaspul d\\\v& &\\tas&t 
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to his breast, it seemed as if lie did it to stifle the sob 
i lint was rising within him. I was voir much aflccted. 
The shadow of the Ixmgh and its ap]>cndagcs on the wall, 
and arching over on the ceiling, made a pretty picture ; 
and then the raptures of the very little ones, when at last 
the twigs and their needles began to take fire and snap ! 
it was a delight for them ! — On the next day, in the 
great ]Kirlour, the parents lay out on the table the pre- 
sents for the children : a scene of more sol>cr joy succeeds, 
as on this dav, after an old custom, the mother savs 
privately to each of her daughters, and the father to his 
si ins, that which he has observed most praiseworthy and 
that which was most fault v in their conduct. Formerly. • i 

and still in all the smaller towns and villages throughout • f 

North Germany, these presents wore sent by all the 1 

]urcnts to some one fellow, who in high buskins, a white 
robe, a mask, and an enormous flax wig, j>ersonatcs Kmrht 
/iV/v/7, the servant Ru]>ert. On Christmas-night he goes 
round to every house and savs, that Jesus Christ his 
master sent him thither; — the parents and elder children 
receive him with great pomp of reverence, while the little 
ones are most terribly frightened. He then inquires for 
the children, and, according to the character which he 
hears from the jMirent, he gives them the intended pre- 
sent, as if they came out of heaven from Jesus Christ. 
Or, if they should have been bad children, he gives the j 

l«arcnts a rod, and in the name of his master recom- 
mends them to use it frequently. Aliout seven or eight 
years old the children are let into the secret, and it is 
curious to observe how faithfully they keep it. 

CHRISTMAS OUT OF DOORS. 

The whole lake of Ratzcburg is one mass of thick trans- 
jmnmt ice, a spotless mirror of nine miles in extent. Tte 
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lownoss of the hills, which rise from the shores of the 
lake, precludes the awful sublimity of Alpine landscape, 
yet compensates for the want of it by beauties, of which 
this very lowncss is a necessary condition. Yester-morning 
I saw the lesser lake completely hidden by mist ; but the 
moment the sun ]>cc]>ed over the hill, the mist broke in 
the middle, and in a few seconds stood divided, leaving a 
broad road all across the lake ; and between these two 
walls of mist the sunlight burnt ui>on the ice, forming a 
road of golden fire, intolerably bright, and the mist-walls 
themselves partook of the blaze in a multitude of shining 
colours. This is our second frost. About a month ago, 
before the thaw came on, there was a storm of wind ; 
and during the whole night, such were the thunders and 
howlings of the breaking ice, that they have left a con- 
viction on mv mind, that there arc sounds more sublime 
than any sight can be — more absolutely susjKmding the 
power of comparison, and more utterly absorbing the 
mind's self-consciousness in its total attention to the 
object working uj^on it. Part of the ice, which the vehe- 
mence of the wind had shattered, was driven shoreward 
and froze anew. On the evening of the next day, at sun- 
set, the shattered ice thus frozen appeared of a deep blue, 
and in shajv like an .agitated sea ; l>eyoiid this, the water, 
that ran up between the great islands of ice which had 
preserved their masses entire and smooth, shone of a 
yellow green ; but all these scattered ice-islands them- 
selves were of an intensely bright blood colour, — they 
seemed blood and light in union. On some of the largest 
of these islands, the fishermen stood pulling out their 
immense nets through the holes made in the ice for this 
purpose, and the men, their net-poles, and their huge 
nets, were a part of the glory ; say rather., it a\n>carcd as 
if the rich crimson light had *\ux\*& \\*&SL "vs&a ^<sfc 
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■ fonn.s figures, and attitudes, to make a glorious vision in 
: mockery of earthly things. 

The lower lake is now all alive with skaters, and with 
; ladies driven onward by them in their ice-cars. Mercury, 
! surelv, was the first maker of skates, and the wings at 
; his feet are symbols of the invention. In skating there 
'are three pleasing circumstances: the infinitely subtle 
] particles of ice which the skate cuts up, and which creep 

* and run lwfore the skate like a low mist, and in sunrise 
' or sunset Ikkjoiuc coloured ; second, the shadow of the 

* skater in the water, secu through the transparent ice ; 

* and third, the melancholy undulating sound from the ' I 
j skate, not without variety ; and when very many are . { 
j skating together, the sounds and the noises give an im- * , f 
! pulse to the icy trees, and the woods all round the lake 
J tinkle. 

Here I stop, having in truth transcril>ed the preceding 
in great measure, in order to present the lovers of poetry 
with a descriptive jwissagc, extracted, with the author's 
permission, from an unpublished ]>ocm on the growth 

and revolutions of an individual mind by Wordsworth : — i 

< 

» — an Orphic tale indeed, 

A tile divine of high and {KWMonate thoughts j 

To their own nituic rhaunted ! * 

■ 

i GROWTH OP GENIUS FROM THE INFLUENCES OP NATURAL 
OBJECTS ON THE IMAGINATION IN BOYHOOD AND 
EARLY YOUTH. 

Wisdom and spirit of the nnireme ! 

Thou soul, that art the eternity of thought ! 

And giv'st to forma and images a breath 

And everlasting motion i not in Tain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my 6 rut dawn 

Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
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The passions that build up our human soul, 
Nor with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature : purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear, until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafe! to ma 
With stinted kindness. In Noveral>cr days. 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely scene more lonesome ; among woods 
At noon, and mid the calm of summer nights, 
When by the margin of the trembling lake, 
Beneath the gloomy hills I homeward went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine ; 
'Twas mine among the fields both day and night, 
And by the waters all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 
I heeded not the sumroonH : — happy time 
It was indeed for all of us, to me 
It was ;i time of rapture : clear and loud 
The village clock toll'd six ;— I whcel'd about, 
Proud and exulting, like an untir d horse 
That card not for its home. — All shod with steel 
We hissM along the poliidi'd ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The pack loud liellnwing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle : with the din 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud, 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron, while the distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy — not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom fiom the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay or sportively 
Glanc'd Hide way, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the image of a star 
That gleam'd upon the ice : and oftentimes 
When we had given our Indies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either tuta 
C&ine srecpiog through the darViWA t\}\ux&u%iti&. 
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The rapid Hoe of motion, then at onee 
ITare I reclined lnck upon my heels 
Stopp'd short : yet Ktill the *olitary cliffs 
Wheel'd by me even as if the earth had rolTd 
With risible motion her diurnal round : 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watoh'd 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea. 
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Ei ist fast trnurig 2u tchen, wie man von der I/elraitehen Quelle* 
90 gam tick ahyewendet hat. In jEfjwptcn* telbtt ditnkdn uncut* 
ratktclbaren llicroghjphcn hat man den SchJUttel alter Weithcit 
tuchen xcolUn ; jctxt itt row nichtt ah Jndicnt Sprachc und Weithcit 
die Rede; abcr die Rabbinitche Schri/ten lieyen unerfor$ch*.—- 
8cncLLivo. 

It is mournful to observe, how entirely we have turned our backs on 
the Hebrew sources. In the obscure insolvable riddles of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, the learned have been hoping to find the key 
of ancient doctrine, and now we hear of nothing but the language and 
wisdom of India, while the writings and traditions of the Rabbins are 
Consigned to neglect without examination. 
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THE LORD HELPETII MAN AND BEAST. 

During his march to conquer the world, Alexander 
the Macedonian came to a people in Africa, who dwelt, in 
a remote and secluded comer, in jwaccful huts, and knew 
neither war nor conqueror. They led him to the hut 
of their chief, who received him hospitably, und placed 
lxjforc him golden dates, golden figs, and bread of gold. 
"Do vou cat gold in this country ?" said Alexander. 
" I take it for granted," replied the chief, " that thou 
wast able to find eatable food in thine own country. For 
what reason then art thou come among us?" "Your 
gold has not tempted me hither," said Alexander, " but 
I would willingly become acquainted with your manners 
and customs." " So be it," rejoined the other ; " sojourn 
among us as long as it pleaseth thee." At the close oi 
this conversation two citizens enteral u& V&ta *Cn£k srnb 
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! of justice. The plaintiff said, " I bought of this man a 
piece of land, and as I was making a deep drain through 
it I fonnd a treasure. This is not mine, for I only bar- * ' . 

gained for the land, and not for any treasure that might 
l>e concealed beneath it: and yet the former owner of 
the land will not receive it." The defendant answered : • 

" I hoi* I hare a conscience as well as my fellow-citizen* 
I sold him the land with all its contingent as well as 
: . existing advantages, and consequently the treasure in- 

1 • clu>iveiv" 

. i • * 

\ The chief, who was at the same time their stumme 
: j judge, recapitulated their words, in order that the jwrties 
' j might see whether or no he understood them aright — ' } 

' then after some reflection said : " Thou hast a son, friend, 
i I U'lievc ? " u Yes ! " " And thou " (addressing the 
;. other) "a daughter ?" " Yes ! "— " AVell, then, let thy , . 

' . son mam- thv daughter, and bestow the treasure on the 
1 j young cou])lc for their marriage jwrtion." Alexander 
i ! seemed surprised and i>cq)lexed. " Think you my sen- 
tence unjust?** the chief asked him. "0 no," replied 
; Alexander, " hut it astonishes me." " And how, then," 
rejoined the chief, "would the case have been decided in 
. j your country ? n "To confess the truth," said Alexander, J 

' j** we should have taken both parties into custody, and 
j j have seized the treasure for the king's use." " For the 
I . king's use ! " exclaimed the chief, now in his turn asto- 
! ; rushed. " Does the sun shine on that country ? " — " 

Jyvs!" "Does it rain there ? "— " Assuredly/ "Won- 1 # 

• -derail ! but are there tame animals in the country that 

! J live on the grass and green herbs ? n — " Very many, and 

1 of many kinds." " Ay, that must be the cause," said the 

' 'chief: "for the sake of those innocent animals the all- 

| jrracious Being continues to let the sun shine and the 

sain drop down on your country.* 
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WHOSO HATH FOUND A VIRTUOUS WIFB HATH A 
GREATER TRKASURK THAN COSTLY PKARLS. 

Such a treasure had the celebrated teacher Rabbi il 
found. He sat during the whole of one Sabbath-da) 
the public school, and instructed the i>coplc. During 
absence from his house his two sons died, both of th 
of uncommon beautv and enlightened in the law. ] 
wife bore them to her bed-chamber, laid them upon 
marriagc-lxjd, and spread a white covering over tl 
bodies. In the evening Rabbi Meir came home. " Wh 
arc my two sons," lie asked, " that I may give them 
blessing?" "They are gone to the school," was 
answer. * c I rei>catedly looked round the school," 
replied, "and I did not sec them there." She reached 
him a goblet, he praised the Lord at the going out of 
Sabbath, drank, and again asked : " Where arc my s< 
that they too may drink of the cup of blessing ? " " Tl 
will not be far off," she said, and placed food before 1 
that he might cat. He was in a gladsome and ger 
mood, and when he had said grace after the meal, 
thus addressed him : " Rabbi, with thy permissior 
would fain projxxsc to thee one question." " Ask it tli 
my love!" he replied. "A few days ago, a person 
trusted some jewels to my custody, and now lie demai 
them : should I give them back ? " " This is a quest it 
said Rabbi Meir, "which my wife should not have thou 
it necessary to ask. What ! wouldst thou hesitate or 
reluctant to restore to every one his own ?" "Xo," 
replied; "but yet I thought it best not to restore tli 
without acquainting thee therewith." She then led 1 
to their chamber, and stepping to the bed, took the wl 
covering from the dead bodice u \Y\, w$ ^w^xwj ^ 
thm loudly lamented the father, "in; wsws , 0&fc > w 
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Jminc eyes and the light of my understanding! I was 
! your father, but ye were my teachers in the law." The 
: mother turned away and wept bitterly. At length she 

took her husband by the hand and said, " Ilabhi, didst 
Ithou not teach me that we must not be reluctant to 
J restore that which was entrusted to our keeping ? Sec, 

the I/)nl gave, the Lord hath taken away, and blessed be 
■ the name of the Lord ! " " Blessed be the name of the 
• Lord ! n echoed Rabbi Meir, " and blessed be His name 

for thy sake too ! For well it is written : — Whoso hath 
j found a virtuous wife hath a greater treasure than costly 
j pearls: she ojteneth her moulU tciik wisdom, and in Iter 
i tongue is the taw of kindness."* 

i 

j CoXYKHSATIOX OP A PniLOSOPIIER WITH A RABBI. 

I "Your God in his book calls himself a jealous God, 
j who can endure no other god beside himself, and on all 
i occasions makes manifest his abhorrence of idolatry. 
: How comes it then that he threatens and seems to hate 
J the worshippers of false gods more than the false gods 
j themselves ?" "A certain king," replied the llabbi, 
] ** had a disobedient son. Among other worthless tricks 
i of various kinds, he had the baseness to give his dogs his 
1 father's names and titles. Should the king show his 
j anger on the prince or the dogs?" "AVell turned," 
rejoined the philosopher: *'but if your God destroyed the 
objects of idolatry he would take away the temptation to 
it." " Yea," retorted the Rabbi, " if the fools worshipped 
such tilings only as were of no further use than that to 
: j which their folly applied them, if the idol were always 
-as worthless as the idolatry is contemptible, But they 

• Piot. xxxi. 2G.-&L 
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worship the sun, the moon, the host of heaven, the rivers 
the sea, fire, air, and what not. Would you that th< 
Creator, for the sake of these fools, should ruin his owi 
works, and disturb the laws appointed to nature by hii 
own wisdom ? If a man steals grain and sows it, should 
the seed not shoot up out of the earth, because it wat 
stolen ? no ! the wise Creator lets nature run her own 
course; for her course is his own appointment And 
what if the children of folly abuse it to evil ? The da; 
of reckoning is not far off, and men will then learn that 
human actions likewise reappear in their consequences 
by as certain a law as the green blade rises up out of the 
buried corn-seed." 
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From Scxtus, and from the con tern plat ion of his diameter, I learned 
what it whs to live a life in harmony with nature ; and that secrolineM 
iod dignity of deportment, which insured the profnundest reverence at 
the very iwnie time that his company was more winning than all the 
flattery in the wurld. To him I owe likewise that I have known roan 
at once the m<wt dis|>aftsiouatc, and the ro<«t affectionate, and who of 
all bin attractions set the least value on the multiplicity of his literary 
acquisitions. 



SIR, 



TO TUB EDITOR OF THE FRIEND. 



\ 



I hope you will not ascribe to presumption the liberty 
I take in addressing you on the subject of your work. 
I feel deeply interested in the cause you have undertaken 
to support ; and my object in writing this letter is to 
•taeribc to you, in part from my own feelings, what I 
conceive to be the state of many minds, which may derive 
iiujiortant advantage from your instructions. 
I sj)eak, Sir, of those who, though bred up under our 
jj . unfavourable system of education, have yet held at times 
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some intercourse with nature, and with those great mi 
whose works have been moulded by the spirit of nati: 
who, therefore, when they pass from the seclusion ; 
constraint of early study, bring with them into the i 
scene of the world much of the pure sensibility whici 
the spring of all that is greatly good in thought i 
action. To such the season of that entrance into 
world is a season of fearful importance ; not for 
seduction of its passions, but of its opinions. TVhatc 
be their intellectual power*, unless extraordinary circi 
stances in their lives have been so favourable to 
growth of meditative genius that their spcculai 
opinions must spring out of their early feelings, tl 
minds arc still at the mercy of fortune: they have 
inward impulse steadily to propel them : and must ti 
to the chances of the world for a guide. And sucl: 
our present moral and intellectual state, that tl 
chances are little else than variety of danger. Tl 
will be a thousand causes conspiring to complete 
work of a false education, and by inclosing the mind 
ever}' side from the influences of natural feeling, 
degrade its inborn dignity, and finally bring the he 
itself under subjection to a corrupted understanding. 
am anxious to describe to you what I have experien 
or seen of the dispositions and feelings that will aid ev 
other cause of danger, and tend to lay the mind oper 
the infection of all those falsehoods in opinion i 
sentiment, which constitute the degeneracy of the age 
Though it would not be difficult to prove, that 
mind of the country is much enervated since the day.* 
her strength, and brought down from its moral dign 
it is not yet so forlorn of all good, — there is nothing 
the face of the times so dark and saddening and repuL 

— as to shock the first feelings ot & ^\&was> ^\cv\*> 
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j drive it at once to seek refngc in the elder ages of our 
I Tcatncss. Tlierc vet survives so much of the character 
; had up through long years of liU-rty, danger, and glory, 
i that even what this age produces l>cars traces of those 
t that arc past* and it still yields enough of Itcautiful, and 
\ splendid, and l>old, to captivate an anient hut untutored § 

1 imagination. And in this real excellence is the begin- 
j ning of danger: for it is the first spring of that excessive 
j admiration of the age which at last brintrs down to its 
j own level a mind born al>ovc it. If there existed onlv the 
' general disposition of all who are formed with a high 
capacity for good, to be rather credulous of excellence 
than suspiciously and severely just, the error would not 
l>e carried far: but there are to a voung mind, in this 
! country and at this time, numerous ]>owerful causes 
| concurring to inflame this dis]>osition, till the excess of 
; the affection al>ovc the worth of its object is lievond all 
} computation. To trace these causes it will \m necessary 
j to follow the history of a pure and noble mind from the 
i first moment of that critical passage from seclusion to 
j the world, which changes all the circumstances of its 
! intellectual existence, shews it for the first time the real 
j scene of living men, and calls up the new feeling of ■ { 

j numerous relations by which it is to be connected with 
| them. 

| ; To the young adventurer in life, who enters upon his 

course with such a mind, everv thing seems made for 

<lelu>ion. He comes with a spirit the dearest feelings 

and highest thoughts of which have sprung up under the 

influences of nature. He transfers to the realities of life 

the high wild fancies of visionary boyhood : ho brings 

I with him into the world the passions of solitary and 

r ! untamed imagination, and hopes which he has learned 

- j from dreams. Those dreams have been of the great and 

/ rot. ML <k 
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wonderful and lovely, of all which in these has yet been 
disclosed to him : his thoughts have dwelt among the 
wonders of nature, and ftnibng the loftiest spirits of men, 
heroes, and sages, and saints ; — those whose deeds, and 
thoughts, and holies, were high above ordinary mortality, 
hare been the familiar companions of his soul. To love 
and to admire has been the joy of his existence. Lore 
and admiration are the pleasures he will demand of the 
world. For these he has searched eagerly into the ajrc* 
that arc gone; but with more ardent and peremptory 
cxjicctation he requires them of that in which his own lot 
is cast : for to look on life with hopes of happiness is a 
necessity of his nature, and to him there is no happiness 
but such as is surrounded with excellence. 

Sec first how this spirit will affect his judgment of 
moral character, in those with whom chance may connect 
him in the common relations of life. It is of those with 
whom he is to live, that his soul first demands this foml 
of her desires. From their conversation, their looks, their 
actions, their lives, she asks for excellence. To ask from 
all and to ask in vain, would l>c too dismal to bear : it 
would disturb him too deeply with doubt and i>eq>lexity 
and fear. In this hoj>c, and in the revolting of his 
thoughts from the possibility of disappointment, there i? 
a preparation for self-delusion : there is an unconsci<>u> 
detenu ination that his soul shall be satisfied ; an obstinate 
will to find good every where. And thus his first study 
of mankind is a continued effort to read in them the 
expression of his own feelings. He catches at even* 
uncertain shew and shadowy resemblance of what he 
seeks ; and unsuspicious in innocence, he is first won with 
those appearances of good which are in fact only false 
pretensions. But this error is not carried far ; for there 
is a sort of instinct of rectitude^ \\\\\d\, Y&&>&& ^resssas. 
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! of a talisman given to baffle the illusions of enchantment* 

i warns a pure mind against hypocrisy. There is another 

' dcluMon more difficult to resist and more slowly dissi|iute(L 

: It is when lie finds, as he often will, some of the real 

features of excellence in the purity of their native form. 

F<»r then his rapid imagination will gather round them 

all the kindred features that are wanting to perfect 

lenity ; and make for him, where he could not find, the 

moral creature of his c.\]>ectation ; peopling, even from 

this human world, his little circle of affection with forms 

as fair as his heart desired for its love. 

But when, from the eminence of life which he has 

reached, he lifts up his eyes, and sends out his spirit to 

range over the great scene that is opening before him and 

around him, the whole prosj>cet of civilized life so wide 

and so magnificent ; — when he begins to contemplate, in 

their various stations of jn»wer or splendour, the leaders 

of mankind, those men on whose wisdom arc hung the 

fortunes of nations, those whose genius and valour wield 

the heroism of a people;— -or those, in no inferior pride 

of place, whose sway is over the mind of society, chiefs 

in the realm of imagination, interpreters of the secrets of 

nature, rulers of human opinion ; — what wonder, when he 

looks on all this living scene, that his heart should bum 

. with strong affection, that he should feel that his own 

jf happiness will be for ever interwoven with the interests 

! ' of mankind? Here then the sanguine hoj)c with which 

he looks on life, will again be blended with his passionate 

desire of excellence ; and he will still l>c imiielled to 

>ingle out some, on whom his imagination and his ho])cs 

I ! niay repose. To whatever dejMirtment of human thought 

- ' «t action his mind is turned with interest, cither by the 

■J sway of public passion or by its own impulse, among 

j j *atcsmcn, and warriors, and philosophers, and \>octs l\c 
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will distinguish some favoured names on which he mav 
satisfy his admiration. And there, just as in the little 
circle of his own acquaintance, seizing eagerly on every 
merit they i>osscss, he will supply more from his own 
credulous hoi>c, completing real with imagined excellence, 
till living men, with all their imperfections, become to 
him the representatives of his i>crfect ideal creation ;— 
till, multiplying his objects of reverence, as he enlarges 
his prospect of life, he will have surrounded himself with 
idols of his own hands, and his imagination will seem to 
discern a glory in the countenance of the age, which is 
but the reflection of its own effulgence. 

lie will possess, therefore, in the creative power of 
generous hoj>c, a preparation for illusory and exaggerated 
admiration of the age in which he lives; and this predis- 
position will meet with many favouring circumstances, 
when he has grown up under a system of education like 
ours, which (as perhaps ;ill education must that is placid 
in the hands of a distinct and embodied class, who there- 
fore bring to it the jwuliar and hereditary prejudices of 
their order) has controlled his imagination to a reverence 
of former times, with an unjust contempt of his own. 
For no sooner does he break loose from this control, and 
U-gin to feel, as he contemplates the world for himself, 
how much there is surrounding him on all sides, that 
gratifies his noblest desires, than there springs up in him 
an indignant sense of injustice, both to the age and to 
his own mind ; and he is impelled warmly and eagerly 
to give loose to the feelings that have been held in 
ltondagc, to seek out and to delight in finding excellence 
that will vindicate the insulted world, while it justifies 
too, his resentment of his own undue subjection, and 
exalts the value of his new found liberty. 

Add to this, that secluded aa\\e\m Vai^ ^\&\bss* 
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& i le«lgc, ami, in the imprisoning circle of one system of 
i J ideas, cut olf from his share in the thoughts and feelings 
{, ! that arc stirring among men, he finds himself, at the first 
j j i steps of his liberty, in a new intellectual world. Passions 
;'• j anil powers which he knew not of start up in his soul. 
*i | The human mind, which he had seen but under one 
j; ! as|>ect, now presents to him a thousand unknown and 
;•' beautiful forms. He sees it, in its varying powers, 
•dancing over nature with restless curiosity, and with 
! imjietuous energy striving for ever against the barriers 
; which she has placed around it ; sees it with divine jK>wer 
g {creating from dark materials living beauty, and fixing 
r ; all its high and transported fancies in imi>crishable 
•" ' forms. In the world of knowledge, and science, and 
*nrt, and genius, he treads as a stranger: in the confu- 
sion of new sensations, bewildered in delights, all seems 
, : . lieantiful ; all seems admirable. And therefore he engages 
oajrerly in the pursuit of false or insufficient philosophy ; 
* : he is won bv the allurements of licentious art ; he fol- 
*, * . Ws with wonder the irregular transmits of undisciplined 
; -\ imagination. Xor, where the objects of his admiration 
^ r * arc worthy, is he vet skilful to distinguish between the 
acquisitions which the age has made for itself, and that 
ilar^c ]»ro]M>rticm of its wealth which it has only in- 
j lurked: but in his delight of discover}* and growing 
.'knowledge, all that is new to his own mind seems to 
\i ,'him new l*>rn to the world. To himself even- fresh idea 
L ::aj)|«ar8 instruction ; ever}' new exertion, acquisition of 
| ji]»»»wcrs he seems just called to the consciouncss of him- 
i; I j>elf, and to his true place in the intellectual world; and 
J J jjsrratitudc and reverence towards those to whom he owes 
**' jihia recovery of his dignity, tend much to subject him to 
it he dominion of minds that were not formed by nature to 
///* the leaders of opinion. 
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AH the tumult and glow of thought and imagination, 
which seize on a mind of i>ower in Mich a scene, tend 
irresistibly to hind it by stronger attachment of love and 
admiration to its own age. And there is one among the 
new emotions which belong to its entrance on the world, 
one almost the noblest of all, in which this exaltation 
of the age is essentially mingled. The faith in the per- 
petual progression of human nature towards perfection 
gives birth to such lofty dreams, as secure to it the 
devout assent of the imagination ; and it will be yet 
more grateful to a heart just opening to hoj)c, flushed 
with the consciousness of new strength, and exulting in 
the prospect of destined achievements. There is, there- 
fore, almost a compulsion on generons and enthusiastic 
spirits n* they trust that the future shall transcend the 
present, to believe that the present transcends the past. 
It is onlv on an undue love and admiration of their own 
age that they can build their confidence in the meliora- 
tion of the human race. Xor is this faith, which, in 
some shape, will always be the creed of virtue, without 
apparent reason, even in the erroneous form in which 
the young adopt it. For there is a peq)etual acquisition 
of knowledge and art, an unceasing progress in many of 
the modes of exertion of the human mind, a pcq>etual 
unfolding of virtues with the changing manners of 
society; and it is not for a young mind to compare 
what is gained with what has ]>asscd away: to discern 
that amidst the incessant intellectual activity of the race, 
the intellectual })ower of individual minds may be falling 
off; and that amidst accumulating knowledge lofty 
science may disapjKjar ; and still less, to judge, in the 
moro complicated moral character of a people, what is 
progression, and what is dedvift. 
Into a mind possessed \\\ti\ l\fl& ^SR»as&ss&^ ^o^'S! 
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j pctnal progress of man, there may even imperceptibly 
; steal both from the belief itself, and from manv of tlic 

■ 1 views on which it rests, something like a distrust of the 

II i 

\\ \ wisdom of great men of former ages, and with the ro- 

jT J verence, which no delusion will ever ovcqniwcr in a pure 

J } mind, for their greatness, a fancied discernment of ini- 

■ ] jvrfection and of incomplete excellence, which wanted 
:| \ for its accomplishment the advantages of later improvc- 

• I ments: there will be a suqirise that so much should 
; * have licen jussiblc in times so ill prepared ; and even 
; j the study of their works may be sometimes rather the 
;| j curious research of a speculative inquirer, than the 
;! J devout contemplation of an enthusiast, — the watchful 
and olicdient heart of a disciple listening to the inspira- 
tion of his master. 
Here then is the jn>wcr of delusion that will gather 
j round the first steps of a youthful spirit, and throw 
\ enchantment over the world in which it is to dwell ; — 
hojKj realizing its own dreams; ignorance dazzled and 
ravished with sudden sunshine ; ]*>wcr awakened and 
,- 2 rejoicing in its own consciousness; enthusiasm kindling 
among multiplying images of greatness and beauty, and 
enamoured, above all, of one splendid error ; and, spring- 
ing from all these, such a rapture of life and hojie, and 
joy, that the soul, in the jiower of its happiness, trans- 
mutes things essentially repugnant to it, into the excel- 
lence of its own nature : these are the spells that cheat 
the eye of the mind with illusion. It is under these 
influences that a young man of ardent spirit gives all his 
love, and reverence, and zeal, to productions of art, to 
theories of science, to opinions, to systems of feeling, 
and to characters distinguished in the world, that are far 
beneath his own original dignity. 
Sow as this delusion springs not from his worse but 
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his better nature, it socms a* if there could bo no warn 
to him from within of lib danger : for even the \w\\ 
skmed joy which he draws at times from the works 
nature, and from those of her mightier eons, and wh 
would startle him from a dream of unworthy passi 
serves only to fix the infatuation: — for those d< 
emotion*, proving to him that his heart is uncorrupt 
justify to him all its workings! and his mind, confid; 
and delighting in itself, yields to the guidance of its o 
blind impulses of pleasure. His chance, therefore, 
security is the chance that the greater number of objc 
occurring to attract his honourable passions may 
worthy of them. But we have seen that the wli 
power of circumstances is collected to gather round 1; 
such objects and influences as will bend his high }>assi< 
to unworthy enjoyment. He engages in it with a lie 
and understanding nnsjjoiled : but they cannot long 
misapplied with impunity. They are drawn gradiu 
into closer sympathy with the falsehood* they h 
adored, till, his very nature seeming to change un 
the corruption, there disappears from it the capacity 
those higher j>crecptions and pleasures to which he \ 
born : and he is cast off from the communion of exnl 
minds, to live and to ]>crish with the age to which 
has surrendered himself. 

If minds under these circumstances of danger 
preserved from decay and overthrow, it can seldom, 
think, be to themselves that they owe their dclivenm 
It must Ikj to a fortunate chance which places them un 
the influence of some more enlightened mind, from wh 
they may first gain suspicion and afterwards wisdc 
There is a philosophy, which, leading them by the li< 
of their best emotions to the principles which should g 
life to thought and law to genius, will <Li»&\<R ta x\: 
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in clear and perfect evidence, the falsehood of the errors 
that have misled them, and restore them to themselves. 
And this philosophy they will be willing to hear and 
wise to understand ; but they must be led into its 
mysteries by some guiding hand; for they want the 
impulse or the power to i>cnctratc of themselves tho 
recesses. 

If a superior mind should assume the protection of 
others just beginning to move among the dangers I have 
described, it would probably be found, that delusions 
springing from their own virtuous activity were not the 
onlv difficulties to be encountered. Even after sus- 
pieion is awakened, the subjection to falsehood nmy 
lie prolonged and deepened by many weaknesses both 
of the intellectual and moral nature ; weaknesses that 
will sometimes shake the authority of acknowledged 
truth. There may be intellectual indolence ; an indis- 
position iu the mind to the effort of combining the ideas 
it actually possesses, and bringing into distinct form the 
knowledge, which in its elements is already its own: 
there may be, where the heart resists the sway of opinion, 
misgivings ami modest self-mistrust in him who sees that, 
if he tnists his heart, he must slight the judgment of all 
around him: — there mav Iks too habitual vielding to au- 
thority, consisting, more than in indolence or diffidence, 
in a conscious helplessness and incapacity of the mind to 
maintain itself in its own place against the weight of 
general opinion; and there maybe too indiscriminate, 
too undisciplined, a sympathy with others, which by the 
mere infection of feeling will subdue the reason. There 
mnst Ik; a weakness in dejection to him who thinks with 
sadness, if his faith l>e pure, how gross is the error of the 
multitude, and that multitude how vast, — a reluctance 
to embrace a creed that excludes so many whom he loves, 
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so many 'whom his youth has revered ; — a difficulty to his 
understanding to believe that those whom he knows to 
be, in much that is pood and honourable, his superiors, 
can l)c Itcnctith him in this which is the most im]>ortant 
of all ; — a sympathy pleading importunately at his heart 
to descend to the fellowship of his brothel's, and to take 
their faith and wisdom for his own. How often, when 
under the impulses of those solemn hours, in which he 
has felt with clearer insight and deeper faith his sacred 
truths, he lalxmrs to win to his own belief those whom 
he loves, will he l>e checked by their indiflcrcncc or their 
laughter! And will he not bear back to his meditations 
a jminful and disheartening sorrow, a gloomy discontent 
in that faith which takes in but a portion of those whom 
he wishes to include in all his blessings ? A V ill he not 
1kj enfeebled by a distraction of inconsistent desires, when 
he feels so strongly that the faith which fills his heart, 
the circle within which he would embrace all he loves- 
would repose all his wishes and hopes, and enjoyments— : 
is vet incommensurate with his affections ? ! 

Even when the mind, strong in reason and just feeling I 
united, and relying on its strength, has attached itself to \ 
truth, how much is there in the course and accidents of ? 
life that is for ever silent I v at work for its degradation. 
There are pleasures deemed harmless, that lay asleep the 
recollections of innocence : there arc pursuits held honour- 
able, or imposed by duty, that oppress the moral spirit: 
above all there is that jicrpetual connection with ordinniy 
minds in the common intercourse of society ; that rest- 
less activitv of frivolous conversation, where men of all 
characters and all pursuits mixing together, nothing may 
be talked of that is not of common interest to all ;— 
nothing, therefore, but those obvious thoughts and feci- \ 
inga that float over the surface ot W\Va^\ ssA ^ ^^ 
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is drawn from the depth of nature, all which impassioned 
feeling has made original in thought, would be misplaced 
and obtrusive. The talent that is allowed to shew itself 
; is that which can repay admiration by furnishing enter* 
\ tainment : and the display to which it is invited is that 
■ which flatters the vulgar pride of society, by abasing 
; what is too high in excellence for its sympathy. A 
J dangerous seduction to talents, which would make lan- 

• guage, given to exalt the soul by the fervid expression of 

• its pure emotions, the instrument of its degradation* 

! And even when there is as in the instance I have sup- 

? ]H)scd, too much uprightness to choose so dishonourable 

j a triumph, there is a necessity of manners, by which 

; even* one must be controlled who mixes much in societv, 

i . 

» not to offend those with whom he converses by his supc- 

: riority ; and whatever be the native spirit of a mind, it 

is evident that this pcqictual adaptation of itself to 

\ others this watchfulness against its own rising feelings, 

l . this studied sym}»athy with mediocrity, must pollute and 

\ im|K>verish the sources of its strength. 

• From much of its own weakness, and from all the 
.; errors of its misleading activities, may generous youth bo 

rescued by the int cushion of an enlightened mind : and 
in some degree it may be guarded by instinct ion against 
the injuries to which it is ex]K>sed in the world. His 
lot is happy who owes this protection to friendship ; who 
has found in a friend the watchful guardian of his mind. 
He will not be deluded, having that light to guide ; he 
will not slumber with that voice to inspire ; he will not 
be desponding or dejected, with that lx>som to lean on. 
But how many must there be whom Heaven has left un- 
provided, except in their own strength ; who must main- 
tain themselves, unassisted and solitary, against their 
/ own infirmities and the opposition of Ita icoiVil ^*st 
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such there may yet be a protector. If a teacher should 
stand up in their generation, conspicuous above the 
multitude in suj>crior jwwer, and still more in the asser- 
tion and proclamation of disregarded truth ; — to him, to 
his cheering or summoning voice, all those would turn, 
whose deep sensibility lias been oppressed by the indiffer- 
ence, or misled by the seduction, of the times. Of one 
such teacher who has been given to our own age you have 
described the power when you said, that in his annuncia- 
tion of truths he seemed to speak in thunders. I believe 
that mighty voice has not Ijcen poured out in vain ; that 
there arc hearts that have received into their inmost 
depths all its varying tones ; and that even now, there 
arc many to whom the name of Wordsworth calls up the 
recollection of their weakness and the consciousness of 
their strength. 

To give to the reason and eloquence of one man this 
complete control over the minds of others, it is necessary, 
I think, that he should be bom in their own times. For 
thus whatever false opinion of preeminence is attached to 
the age becomes at once a title of reverence to him : and 
when with distinguished powers he sets himself apart 
from the age, and above it, as the teacher of high but ill- 
understood truths, he will apjxjar at once to a generous 
imagination in the dignity of one whose superior mind 
outsteps the rapid progress of society, and will derive 
from illusion itself the i>ower to disjicrsc illusions. It is 
probable too, that he who labours under the errors I have 
described, might feel the power of truth in a writer of 
another age, yet fail in applying the full force of his 
principles to his own times ; but when he receives them 
from a living teacher, there is no room for doubt or mis- 
application. It is the errors of his own \jjiivewvt\v\\\ tluvt 
are denounced ; and whatever au\\\ov\\^ \v& ynnj wSk&s*" 
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lctlirc in the instruct inns of his master, strikes, with in- 
evitable force, at his veneration for the opinions and 
characters of his own times. And finally there will be 
gathered round a living teacher, who sjicaks to the deeper 
soul, many feelings of human love that will place the 
infirmities* of the heart j»eculiarly under his control ; at 
; the same time that they blend with and animate the 
" attachment to his cause. So that there will flow from 
< him something of the ]>eculiar influence of a friend : 
' while his doctrines will l>c embraced and asserted and 

• vindicated with the ardent zeal of a disciple, such as can 
searcvlv lie carried back to distant times, or connected 

-. with voice* that s|»eak only from the grave. 

) I have done what I promised. I have related to you 

as much as I have had opj>ort unities of knowing of the 

difficulties from within and from without, which may 
. opjiosc the natural development of true feeling and right 

opinion in a mind formed with some capacity for good ; 

and the resources which such a mind mav derive from 
. an enlightened eontemi>orary writer. If what I have 

■ said l»e just, it is certain that this influence will l>c 

* felt more particularly in a work, adapted by its mode of 
: publication to address the feelings of the time, and to 

■ bring to its readers related admonition and related 
1 consolation. 

* I havejierhaps presumed too far in t res] Kissing on your 

• attention, and in giving way to my own thoughts ; but I 
| was unwilling to leave any thing unsaid which might 
I induce you to consider with favour the request I was 
j anxious to make, in the name of all whose state of mind 
! I have deserilieil, that you would at times regard us more 
j i«trticularly in your instructions. I cannot judge to 
i what degree it may l>c in your i>owcr to give the truth 
jvou teach a control over understandings that h&*fc 
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matured their strength in error ; but in our class I am 
sure you will have docile learners. 

Mathetes.* 

The Friend might rest satisfied that his exertions thus 
far hare not been wholly unprofitable, if no other proof 
had been given of their influence, than that of having 
called forth the foregoing letter, with which he has been 
so much interested, that he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of communicating it to his readers. In answer 
to his correspondent, it need scarcely here be repeated, 
that one of the main puqwses of this work is to weigh, 
honestly and thoughtfully, the moral worth and intel- 
lectual ] tower of the age in which we live ; to ascertain 
our gain and our loss; to determine what we are in our- 
selves positively, and what we are compared with our 
ancestors; and thus, and by every other means within 
his power, to discover what may be hoped for future 
times, what and how lamentable arc the evils to he 
feared, and how far there is cause for fear. If this 
attempt should not be made wholly in vain, my ingenious 
correspondent, .and all who arc in a state of mind resem- 
bling that of which he gives so lively a picture, will he 
enabled more readily and surely to distinguish false from 
legitimate objects of admiration: and thus may the 
personal errors which he would guard against be more 
effectually prevented or removed by the development of 
general truth for a general pnq>ose, than by instructions 
specifically adapted to himself or to the class of which he 
is the able representative. There is a life and spirit in 
knowledge which we extract from truths scattered for 

• This letter was, as the Editor is informed, the joint com position of 
the present Profeasor Wilson [nine* dttftstA, \WS\> wg&. \s* Sxnss^ 
Mr. Alexander BUir.—£d. 
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j the benefit of all, ami which the mind, by its own 
\ activity, has appropriated to itself, — a life and spirit, which 
' is seldom found in knowledge communicated by formal 
\ and direct precepts, even when they are exalted and 

endeared by reverence and love for the teacher. 
! Nevertheless, though I trust that the assistance which 
j niy coiTes]K>ndent has done me the honour to request, 
: will in course of time flow naturally from my labours, in 
! a manner that will l>est serve him, I cannot resist the 
; inclination to connect, at present, with his letter a few 
i remarks of direct application to the subject of it; 
j remarks, I say, — for to such I shall confine myself, — 
1 iudci>cndcnt of the main {mint out of which his com- 
plaint and request l>oth proceed ; I mean the assumed 
j inferiority of the present age in moral dignity and 
intellectual power to those which have preceded it. For 
if the fact were true, that we had even suqiasscd our 
i ancestors in the best of what is good, the main part of 
i the dangers and im]>edimcnts which my corresj indent 
i has feelingly ]x>rtrayed, could not cease to cxi>t for minds 
j like his, nor indeed would they be much diminished; as 
'■ they arise out of the constitution of things, from the 
nature of youth, from the laws that govern the growth 
of the faculties, and from the necessary condition of the 
{ great bodv of mankind. Let us throw ourselves back to 
| the age of Eliawibeth, and call up to mind the heroes, the 
i warriors, the statesmen, the i>oets, the divines, and the 
j moral philosophers with which the reign of the virgin 
; queen was illustrated. Or if we be more strongly 
; attracted by the moral purity and greatness, and that 
; sanctity of civil and religious duty with which the 
■tyranny of Charles I. was struggled against, let us cast 
!«>ur eyes, in the hurry of admiration, round that circle 
W glorious patriots: but do not let us \*i \ttt«wMk& t 
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that each of these, in his course of discipline, was uni 
fonnly hcl]>cd forward by those with whom he associated 
or by those whoso care it was to direct him. Then, a* 
now, existed objects to which the wisest attached undu< 
imi>ortancc ; then, as now, judgment was misled bj 
factions and parties, time wasted in controversies fruit- 
less, except as far as they quickened the faculties ; then, 
as now, minds were venerated or idolized, which owed 
their influence to the weakness of their contemi>orarics 
rather than to their own power. Then, though great 
actions were wrought, and great works in literature and 
science produced, yet the general taste was capricious, 
fantastical, or grovelling; and in this \mnt, as in all 
others, was youth subject to delusion, frequent in pro- 
portion to the liveliness of the sensibility, and strong 
as the strength of the imagination. Every age hath 
abounded in instances of parents, kindred, and friends, 
who, by indirect influence of example, or by positive 
injunction and exhortation, have diverted or discouraged 
the youth, who, in the simplicity and purity of nature, 
had determined to follow his intellectual genius through 
good and through evil, and had devoted himself to know- 
ledge, to the practice of virtue and the preservation of 
integrity, in slight of temporal rewards. Above all, have 
not the common duties and cares of common life at all 
times exj>oscd men to injur}' from causes the action of 
which is the more fatal from being silent and unremit- 
ting, and which, wherever it was not jealously watched 
and steadily op]x>scd, must have pressed upon and con- 
sumed the diviner spirit? 

There arc two errors into which wo easily Blip when 
thinking of past times. One lies in forgetting in the 
excellence of what remains the large overbalance o 
worthlcssness that has been swept away. Ranging ovc 
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the wide tracts of antiquity, the situation of the mind 
may be likened to that of at 01 Teller* in some unpeopled 
part of America, who is attracted to the burial-i»lacc of 
cue of the primitive inhabitants. It is conspicuous 
upon an eminence, u a mount upon a mount!" lie digs 
into it, and tinds that it contains the bones of a man of 
mighty stature; and he is tempted to give way to a 
Mief, that as there were pants in those days, so all 
men were pants. But a second and wiser tlwught may 
suggest to him that this tomb would never have forced 
itself upon his notice, if it had not contained a body that 
was distinguished from others, — that of a man who had 
been selected as a chieftain or ruler for the very reason . | 

that he surpassed the rest of his tribe in stature, and | 

who now lies thus conspicuously inhumed upon the | 

mountain-top, while the bones of his followers are laid r 

unobtrusively together in their burrows upon the plain ' I 

below. The second habitual error is, that in this cum- I 

parison of ages we divide time merely into [last and • 1 

pre>ent, and place these in the balance to be weighed 
against each other ; not considering that the present is 
in our estimation not more than a jicriod of thirty years, 
or half a century at most, and that the ]ust i> a mighty 
accumulation of many such perio^K jterhai^ the whole of 
recorded time, or at lea>t the whole of that {tort ion of it- 
in which our own country has l»cen distinguished. AVe ! 

mav illustrate this bv the familiar use of the words 
ancient and modern, when applied to |>oetry. Wliat 
j can be more inconsiderate or unjust than to comjKire 
j a few existing writers with the whole succession of their 
progenitors ? The delusion, from the moment that our 
thoughts are directed to it, seems too grass to deserve 
mention; yet men will talk for hours upon poetry, 

• See Aaht*t TrareU in America. 
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balancing against each other the words ancient and 
modern, and be unconscious that they have fallen into it. 
These observations arc not made as implying a dissent 
from the belief of my correspondent, that the moral 
spirit and intellectual powers of this country are declin- 
ing ; but to guard against unqualified admiration, even 
in cases where admiration has been rightly fixed, and to 
prevent that depression which must necessarily follow., 
where the notion of the peculiar unfavourablcncss of the 
present times to dignity of mind has been earned too 
far. For in projwrtion as we imagine obstacles to exist 
out of ourselves to retard our progress, will, in fact, our 
progress be retarded. Deeming then, that in all ages an 
ardent mind will be baffled and led astray in the manner 
under contemplation, though in various degrees, I shall 
at present content myself with a few practical and 
desultory comments ujxm some of those general causes, 
to which my corresj indent justly attributes the errors in 
opinion, and the lowering or deadening of sentiment, to 
which ingenious and aspiring youth is exposed. And 
first, for the heart-cheering belief in the perpetual pro- 
gress of the sjKX'ics towards a ]>oint of unattainable 
perfection. If the present age do indeed transcend the 
past in what is most beneficial and honourable, he that 
perceives this, being in no error, has no cause for com- 
plaint ; but if it be not so, a youth of genius might, it 
should seem, be preserved from any wrong influence of 
this faith by an insight into a simple truth, namely, that 
it is not necessary, in order to satisfy the desires of our 
nature, or to reconcile us to the economy of Providence, 
that there should be at all times a continuous advance in 
what is of highest worth. In fact, it is not, as a writer 
of the present day has admirably observed, in the power 
of fiction to portray in words, or ot \ta& \\^gaN&&s&> \& 
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conceive in spirit, actions or characters of more exalted 
virtue than those which thousands of years ago have 
existed upon earth, as we know from the records of 
authentic history. Such is the inherent dignity of 
human nature, that there belong to it sublimities of 
virtues which all men may attain, and which no man 
can transcend : and though this ta not true in an equal 
degree of intellectual power, yet in the persons of Plato, 
Demosthenes, and Homer, and in those of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Lord Bacon, were enshrined as much of the 
divinity of intellect as the inhabitants of this planet can 
hope will ever take up its abode among them. But the 
question is not of the power or worth of individual 
minds, but of the general moral or intellectual merits of 
an age, or a jKjoplc, or of the human race. Be it so. 
Let us allow and believe that there is a progress in the 
species towards unattainable perfection, or, whether this 
be so or not, that it is a necessity of a good and greatly- 
gifted nature to believe it ; surely it does not follow that 
this progress should be constant in those virtues and 
intellectual qualities, and in those departments of know- 
ledge, which in themselves absolutely considered are of 
most value, things independent and in their degree indis- 
pensable. The progress of the species neither is nor can 
be like that of a Roman road in a right line. It mav be 
I more justly compared to that of a river, which, both in 
its smaller reaches and larger turnings is frequently 

• forced back towards its fountains by objects which can- 
I not otherwise be eluded or overcome; yet, with an 

• accompanying impulse that will insure its advancement 
I hereafter, it is either gaining strength ever}' hour, or 
I conquering in secret some difficulty, by a labour that 

contributes as effectually to further it in its course, as 
when it mores forward uninterrupted in a line, d\ra& «& 
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that of the Roman road with which I began the com- 
parison. 

It suffices to content the mind, though there may be 
an apparent stagnation, or a retrograde movement in the 
species, that something is doing which is necessary to be 
done, and the effects of which will in due time appear ; 
that something is unremittingly gaining, cither in secret 
preparation or in open and triumphant progress. But in 
fact here, as every where, we arc deceived by creations 
which the mind is compiled to make for itself; wc 
speak of the species not as an aggregate, but as endued 
with the fonn and separate life of an individual. But 
human kind, — what is it else than myriads of rational 
beings in various degrees obedient to their reason ; some 
torpid, some aspiring; some in eager chase to the right 
hand, some to the left ; these wasting down their moral 
nature, and these feeding it for immortality? A whole 
generation may appear even to sleep, or may be exas- 
perated with rage, — they that compose it tearing each 
other to pieces with more than brutal fury. It is enough 
for complacency and hojw, that scattered and solitary 
minds are alwavs labouring somewhere in the service of 
truth and virtue ; and that by the sleep of the multitude 
the energy of the multitude may be prepared ; and that 
by the fury of the people the chains of the jtcoplc may 
be broken. Happy moment was it for England when 
her Chaucer, who has rightly been called the morning 
star of her literature, appeared above the horizon ; when 
her "Wieliflc, like the sun, shot orient beams through the 
night of Romish superstition ! Yet may the darkness 
and the desolating hurricane which immediately fol- 
lowed in the wars of York and Lancaster, be deemed 
in their turn a blessing, with which the land has been 
visited. 
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Hay I return to the thought of progress of accumula- 
tion, of increasing light, or of any other image by which 
it may please us to represent the improvement of the 
species ? The hundred years that followed the usurpa- 
tion of Henry IV., were a hurling-back of the mind of 
the country, a dilapidation, an extinction; yet institu- 
tions, laws, customs, and habits were then broken down, 
which would not have been so readily, nor perhaps so 
thoronirhlv destroved bv the gradual influence of incrcas- 
ing knowledge, and under the oppression of which, if 
they had continued to exist, the virtue and intellectual 
prowess of the succeeding century could not have ap- 
peared at all, much less could they have displayed 
themselves with that eager haste, and with those bene- f 

ficent triumphs, which will to the end of time be looked j 

back upon with admiration and gratitude. 

If the foregoing obvious distinctions l>c once clearly 
perceived, and steadily kept in view, I do not sec why a 
belief in the progress of human nature towards perfection 
should disjK)sc a youthful mind, however enthusiastic, to 
an undue admiration of his own age, and thus tend to 
degrade that mind. 

But let me strike at once at the root of the evil com- 
plained of in my correspondent's letter. Protection from L 
any fatal effect of seductions and hindrances which opi- ' J 
nion may throw in the way of pure and high-minded 
youth, can only be obtained with certainty at the same 
price by which even-thin" <rcat and good is obtained, 
namely, steady dependence uj)on voluntary and self- 
originating effort, and upon the practice of self-exami- 
nation, sincerely aimed at and rigorously enforced. But 
how is this to be expected from youth? Is it not to 
demand the fruit when the blossom is barely put forth, 
and is hourly at the mercy of frosts and winds? To 
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expect from youth these virtues and habits, in that de- 
gree of excellence to which in mature years they may be 
carried, would indeed be preposterous. Yet lias youth 
many helps and aptitudes for the discharge of these diffi- 
cult duties, which are withdrawn for the most part from 
the more advanced stages of life. For youth has its own 
wealth and independence ; it is rich in health of body 
and animal spirits, in its sensibility to the impressions of 
the natural universe, in the conscious growth of know- 
ledge, in lively sympathy and familiar communion with 
the generous actions recorded in history, and with the 
high passions of poetry ; and, above all, youth is rich in 
the possession of time, and the accompanying conscious- 
ness of freedom and power. The young man feels that 
he stands at a distance from the season when his harvest 
is to be reaped ; that he has leisure and may look around, 
and mav defer both the choice and the execution of his 
purposes. If he makes an attempt and shall fail, new 
hopes immediately rush in, and new promises. Hence, 
in tho happy confidence of his feelings, and in tho elas- 
ticity of his spirit^ neither worldly ambition, nor tho lovo 
of praise, nor dread of censure, nor tho necessity of 
worldly maintenance, nor any of those causes which 
tempt or cornel the mind habitually to look out of itself 
for support ; neither these, nor the lesions of envy, fear, 
hatred, dcs]>ondcncy, and the rankling of disappointed 
hopes, (all which in after-life give birth to, and regulate, 
the efforts of men and determine their opinions) have 
power to preside over the choice of the young, if the dis- 
position l)c not naturally bad, or the circumstances have 
not been in an uncommon degree unfavourable. 

In contemplation, then, of this disinterested and free 
condition of the youthful mind, I deem it in many points 
peculiarly capable of searching into itafclE, vui <& ^uft^ 
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ing by a few sirajde questions such as these that follow. 
Am I chiefly gratified by the exertion of ray |¥>wcr from 
the pure pleasure of intelleetual activity, ami from tlie . 

knowledge thereby acquired? In other words, to what 
detrrce do I value my faculties and my attainments for 
their own fakes? or are they chiefly prized by mc on 
account of the di>tinction which they confer, or the • 

superiority whkh they give mc over others? Am I \ 

aware that immediate influence and a general acknow- 
ledgment of mem are no necessiuy adjuncts of a 
successful adherence to studv and meditation in tltose 

m 

departments of knovleilge which are of m<»st value to 
mankind : — that a ruiiinpcnsc of honours and emolu- 
ments is far less to le expected; in fact, that there is 
little natunil connect im Wtwwn them ? Have I per- 
ceived this truth ; and, perceiving it, d«xrs the countenance 
of philosophy continue t> appear as bright and l»cautil'ul 
in mv eves ? — lias no ha* bcdimincd it ? Has no cloud 
passed over and hidden Vom me that look winch was 
licfon* so encouragim: ? inowiu*: that it is mv dutv, 
and feeling that it is m\ inclination, to mingle as a 
social lx*iug with my fcllow-ncn, prewired also to submit 
cheerfullv to the neccs>itv that will probablv exist of 
relinquishing, for the puqioM of gaining a livelihood, the 
greatest portion of my time tocmploymcnts where I Jmll . { 

have little or no choice how <r when I am to act, have 
I v at this moment, when I si aid as it were upon the 
threshold of the bu>y world, . clear intuition of that 
pre-eminence in which virtue am truth (involving in this 
latter word the sanctities of religun) sit enthroned alwve 
all denominations and dignities uiich, in various degrees 
of exaltation, rule over the desire of men? Do I feel 
that, if their solemn mandates shal be forgotten, or dis- 
regarded, or denied the obedieno due to them when 
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opposed to others, I shall not only have lived for no good 
purpose, but that I shall have sacrificed my birthright 
as a rational being, and that every other acquisition will 
be a bane and a disgrace to me ? This is not spoken 
with reference to such sacrifices as present themselves to 
the youthful imagination in the shape of crimes, acts by 
which the conscience is violated : such a thought, I know, 
would be recoiled from at once, not wittout indignation ; 
but I write in the spirit of the ancient fable of Prodicus, 
representing the choice of Hercules. Here is the World, 
a female figure approaching at tho head of a train of 
willing or giddy followers : her air and detriment are at 
once careless, remiss, self-satisfied*, and haughty : and 
there is Intellectual Prowess, with a pale cheek and 
serene brow, leading in chains Thith, her beautiful and 
modest captive. The one makofi her salutation with a 
discourse of ease, pleasure, freciom, and domestic tran- 
quillity; or, if she invite to libour, it is labour in the 
busy and beaten tract, with asf urancc of the complacent 
regards of parents, friends, aid of those with whom wo 
associate. The promise also nay be upon her lip of tho 
huzzas of the multitude, of ;hc smile of kings, and the 
munificent rewards of scnitcs. The other does not 
venture to hold forth any of these allurements ; she does 
not conceal from him wh#m she addresses the imj>edi- 
ments, the disappointment*, the ignorance, and prejudice 
which her follower will Javc to encounter, if devoted, 
when duty calls, to active life ; and if to contemplative, 
she lavs nakedlv before/ him a scheme of solitary and 
unremitting laliour, a ffc of entire neglect perhaps, or 
assuredly a life cxj>osetfto scorn, insult, ]>crsccution, and 
hatred ; but cheered 1/ encouragement from a grateful 
few, by applauding Conscience, and by a prophetic 
anticipation, perhaps,/of fame — a late, though W&tve^; 
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consequence. Of these two, each in this manner solicit- 
■ i iiiir vou to l>ecomc her adherent, you doubt not which to 
| prefer ; but oh ! the thought of moment is not prefcr- 
j cuee, but the degree of preference ; the }mssionate and 
j pure choice, tho inward sense of absolute and unchangc- 
: ahle devotion. 

I s]H>kc of a few simple questions. Tho question 
involved in this delit>enition is simple, but at the same 
time it is high and awful; and I would gladly know 
whether an answer can be returned satisfactory to the 
i laiml. We will for a moment supi>osc that it can not; 
! that there is a startling and a hesitation. Arc we then 
J t»» des|iond 9 — to retire from all contest, — and to reconcile 
; ) ourselves at once to cares without a generous hope, and to 
r etlorts in which there is no more moral lite than that which 
i> found in the business and labours of the unfavoured and 
: una>piring many ? No. But if the inquiry have not 
• \k\\\ on ju>t grounds satisfactorily answered, we may 
i ! refer confidently our youth to that nature of which ho 
: ! deems himself an enthusiastic follower, and one who 
: wi>hes to continue no less faithful and enthusiastic. We 
' would tell him that there are paths which he has not 
I trodden, recesses which he has not ]>enet rated; that 
; -there is a l>cauty which he has not seen, a pathos which 
;he has not felt, a sublimity to which he hath not l>cen 
j raised. If he have trembled because there has occasion- 
ally taken place in him a hq»se of which he is conscious; 
! if he foresee oj>cn or secret attacks, which he has had 
[intimations that he will neither be strong enough to 
; resist nor watchful enough to elude, let him not hastily 
iascrilie this weakness, this deficiency, and the painful 
.apprehensions accompanying them, in any degree to the 
jvirtucs or noble qualities with which youth by nature is 
jfuruished ; but let him first be assured, before he looks 
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about for the means of attaining the insight, the discri- 
minating powers, and the confirmed wisdom of manhood, 
that liis soul has more to. demand of the appropriate 
excellences of youth, than youth has yet supplied to it ; 
that the evil under which he labours is not a su])crabund- 
anceof the instincts and the animating spirit of that age, 
but a falling short, or a failure. But what can he gain 
from this admonition ? He cannot recall past time ; he 
cannot begin his journey afresh ; he cannot untwist the 
links by which, in no undclightful harmony, images and 
sentiments are wedded in his mind. Granted that the 
sacred light of childhood is and must be for him no more 
than a remembrance, he may, notwithstanding, be 
remanded to nature, and with trustworthy hoi>cs, founded 
less uj)on his sentient than iqon his intellectual being; 
to nature, as leading on insensibly to the society of 
reason, but to reason and will, as leading back to the 
wisdom of nature. A re-union, in this order accomplished, 
will bring reformation and timely support ; and the two 
powers of reason and nature, thus reciprocally teacher and 
taught, may advance together in a track to which there 
is no limit. j 

AVc have been discoursing (by implication at least) 
of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth, — of pleasures 
lying upon the unfolding intellect plentcously as morning 
dewdrops, — of knowledge inhaled insensibly like the 
fragrance, — of disjtositions stealing into the spirit like 
music from unknown quarters, — of images uncalled for 
and rising up like exhalations, — of ho]>cs plucked like 
beautiful wild flowers from the ruined tombs that border 
the highways of antiquity, to make a garland for a living 
forehead ; — in a word, we have been treating of nature ! 
as a teacher of truth through joy and through gladness?, *; 
and as a creatress of the facuttka bj * ^wasa <& «bga0> ^ 
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-:•*> isl i:*Lr!t£. ^e r.ave made so mention of fear, 
v .-LT-.-.. sccr-w. swcv:"s^-?-vcrr^t:»Ie «^nl vexing thoughts; 

ia'j -h\ j.L:lwc^h tlxsc Livo i*.v:i *ad h*ve done mighty 
>.r-.»A. :..*yarv overw*ieu ;:i tl— : >:ase of life when 
• .;v. *.» -i-t^isr ia:o uii-ti:^Ai— ovcrUy ked. or forgotten, 
v. -vx *;<Ct for ti*e sscivar vl.urh we need, to a 
■\-:*j..:t icm worts after a ili-Tcrvn; cvarse : that faculty 

>?.u^*c: >i» j:v« mom- »»n:«Ro-^Iv. ba: >ho seek* 
■' c zy<r: z she work* by :i;^;sri.; trj^u^u fcvling; yet in 
:"j cr..:* >*-e ivcias and cat!*. 
A T'jj.i.iLukr iacidcat mav e'.ucidaie this contrast in the 

rv-r*:;v<i> of na:nre» n;.»v render jsaia the manner in 
*;..•_': a j<v<vss of ia:el".«A :;;./. :::.:-r«*vi*::u:n;.N the reverse 

c ::jl; vliicli nature jursues i> by reason introduced. 
7 . . --v r.ev^f i\- ri . .*[ *> ex; >:«a I u s^\ .• - ". -': - «y . who. i u* v in g t 
■*'..•:£ L«c rv-sirviii :o re>C, c^rt'ofO* bl.-wn .;.;;; his os.aale. 
jjid L^t:^» char.ced to notice, r-> i.i- lav ;::vn his ivd iu 
::.•: ics^ia^r darkness, the >ai !>*:;, HS.>z w..;. h h..d sur- 
.•:•-«>!; he e\;ia^u:>IiC\L Sianic. did r."!, at >.»::;e time or 
■;c"\r. wat^h, that fcht as if h:> n.Ind were i^und to it 
: \* i Sjvli. I; fades und revives, p;:hi-rs to a point, 
*a:l'.i* a> izil would go out in a a;i>:;kv:::. a.;., in recovers 
::> <rer.^iu nav. Uwracs brighter :i..*a U:b:v: it con- 
:i^.:;s to sltinc with an endurance, which, in i;> a:»i«arvnt 
vc^k^ss, is a mystery : it protracts its exigence so long, 
vlia^aj: to the jvwer which sujij^rts it, that tiie ol>ser- 
u:. vim had lain down in his U-^i so ca>v-iuindcvL be* 
iV&c* sa^l and melancholy : Ids symjuthic^ are touched ; 
::^:o hisu an intimation and an iiua*^e of dcuartinx 
:.^rua life : the thoajrfit ivmes ntrarer to him ; it is the 
..:l vf a veaerated jiurent, of a Itelovt-d brother or sister, 
or of aa a^ed domestic, who are ^»:ie to the grave, or 
viA>^ destiny it s^x>n may be thus to linger, tliu* to hang 
, ^va the last point of mortal existence, thus finally to 
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depart and be seen no more. This is nature teaching 
seriously and sweetly through the affections, melting the 
heart, and, through that instinct of tenderness, develop- 
ing the understanding. In this instance the object of 
solicitude is the bodily life of another. Let us accom- 
pany this same boy to that period, between youth and 
manhood, when a solicitude may be awakened for the 
moral life of himself. Arc there any powers by which, 
beginning with a sense of inward decay that affects not 
however the natural life, he could call to mind the same 
image and hang over it with an equal interest as a visible 
type of his own perishing spirit ? Oh ! surely, if the 
being of the individual be under his own care, if it be 
his first care, if duty begin from the jK)int of accountable- 
ncss to our conscience, and, through that, to God and 
human nature ; if without such primary sense of duty, all 
secondary care of teacher, of friend, or parent, must be 
baseless and fruitless ; if, lastly, the motions of the soul : 
transcend in worth those of the animal functions, nay, , 
give to them their sole value : then truly arc there such 
powers ; and the image of the dying taper may be re- 
called and contemplated, though with no sadness in the 
nerves, no dis]x>sition to tears, no unconquerable sighs, 
yet with a melancholy in the soul, a sinking inward into 
ourselves from thought to thought, a steady remonstrance, 
and a high resolve. Let then the youth go back, as 
occasion will permit, to nature and to solitude, thus ad- 
monished by reason, and relying ui>on this newly-acquired 
support. A world of fresh sensations will gradually open 
upon him as his mind puts off its infirmities, and as, in- 
stead of being profiled restlessly towards others in 
admiration, or too hasty love, he makes it his prime j 
business to understand himself. New sensations, I affirm, 
will be opened out, pure, and. ^uvi\\ov^\yj ^\\& ^kk^ 
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which is their origin.il author ; and precious feelings of 
:lisinterested, that is self-disregarding, joy and love may 
U regenerated and restored ; and, in this sense, he may 
be s;iid to measure hack the track of life he has trodden. 

In such dis)H>sition of mind let the youth return to the 
risible universe, and to conversation with ancient books, 
and to those, if such there Ihj, which in the present day 
breathe the ancient spirit : and let him feed upon that 
kamv which unfolds itself, not to his eve as it sees care- 
lessly the things which cannot possibly go unseen, and 
ire remembered or not as accident shall decide ; but to 
the thinking mind, which searches, discovers, and trea- 
sures up, infusing by meditation into the objects with 
which it converses, an intellectual life, whereby they re- 
main planted in the memory, now and forever. Hitherto 
the youth, I supjjose, has been content for the most part to 
look at his own mind, after the manner in which he ranges 
ilongthc stars in the firmament with naked unaided sight: 
let him now apply the telescope of art to call the invisible 
>tars out of their hiding-places ; and let him endeavour 
to look through the svstem of his 1 Kring with the organ of 
reason, summoned to jienetrate, as far as it has jk>wcr, in 
lisrovery of the iui]H.*lliug forces and the governing laws. 

These exjKjetat ions are not immoderate ; they demand 
lothing more than the {lcrccption of a few plain truths — 
lamely, that knowledge, eflicacions for the production of 
rirtue, is the ultimate end of all effort, the sole dispenser 
)f complacency and re]>osc. A perception also is implied 
)f the inherent sti| priority of contemplation to action. 
Hie Friend does not in this contradict his own words, 
rherc he has said heretofore, that ' doubtless to act is 
loblcr than to think.'* In those words it was his pur- 

• Vol L p. 131.— Ed. 
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pose to censure that barren contemplation, which rests 
satisfied with itself in cases where the thoughts arc of 
such quality that they may, and ought to, be embodied 
in action. But lie speaks now of the general superiority 
of thought to action ; as proceeding and governing all 
action that moves to salutary puqwscs ; and, secondly, as 
leading to elevation, the absolute possession of the indi- 
vidual mind, and to a consistency or harmony of the 
being within itself, which no outward agency can reach 
to disturb or to impair ; and lastly, as producing work* 
of pure science ; or of the combined faculties of imajri- 
nation, feeling, and reason ; works which, both from their 
independence in their origin upon accident, their nature, 
their duration, and the wide spread of their influence, 
arc entitled rightly to take place of the noblest and 
most beneficent deeds of heroes, statesmen, legislators, or 
warriors. 

Yet, beginning from the perception of this established 
superiority, we do not sup]>osc that the youth, whom we 
wish to guide and encourage, is to be insensible to those 
influences of wealth, or rank, or station by which the 
bulk of mankind arc swaved. Our eyes have not been 
fixed upon virtue which lies apart from human nature, or 
transcends it. In fact, there is no such virtue. We 
neither sup}>osc nor wish him to undervalue or slight 
these distinctions as modes of ]>owcr, things that may 
enable him to be more useful to his contcm]x>rarics ; nor 
as gratifications that may confer dignity upon his living 
person, and, through him, upon those who love him ; nor 
as m they may connect his name, through a family to l«e 
founded by his success, in a closer chain of gratitude 
with some portion of ]x>stcrity, who shall speak of him 
as among their ancestry, with a more tender interest than 
the more general bond of patriotism ot \n3&»sk&i ^w^ 
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supply. We suppose no indifference to, much less a con- 
tempt of, these rewards; but let them have their due 
place; let it be ascertained, when the soul is searched 
into, that they arc only an auxiliary motive to exertion, 
never the princi]ml or originating force. If this be too 
much to exi>ect from a youth who, I take for granted, i. 

possesses no ordinary endowments, and whom circum- 
stances with respect to the more dangerous passions have 
favoured, then, indeed, must the noble spirit of the 
country l>c wasted a wav ; then would our institutions be 
deplorable, and the education prevalent among us utterly 
vile and del msing. 

But my corres]K»ndent, who drew forth these thoughts, 
has said rightly that the character of the age may not "* ■ 

without injustice be thus branded. He will not deny 
•that, without speaking of other countries, there is in 
: these islands, in the dejKirtments of natural philosophy, 
of mechanic ingenuity, in the general activities of the 
country, and in the particular excellence of individual 
, minds in high stations, civil or military, enough to excite 
.■ admiration and love in the solier-mindcd, and more than 
' enough to intoxicate the youthful and inexperienced. I 
■ will compare, then, an aspiring youth, leaving the schools » 

! in which he has been disciplined, and preparing to bear . I 

a part in the concerns of the world — I will oomjMre him, - 

; in this season of eager admiration, to a newly-invested 
knight Jippcaring, with his blank unsignalizcd shield, 
upon sonic day of solemn tournament, at the court of the ' 

i Facry-qucen, as that sovereignty was conceived to exist 
. by the moral and imaginative genius of our divine 
j SiKmscr. He docs not himself immediately enter the 
; lists as a combatant, but he looks round him with a 
j beating heart, dazzled by the gorgeous pageantry, the 
^crs, the impresses, the ladies of o\ercouxft£ \ras&^ 
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the persons of the knights, now first seen by him, 
fame of whose actions is carried by the traveller, 
merchandize, through the world, and resounded upon 
harp of the minstrel. But I am not at liberty to n 
this comparison. If a youth were to begin his a 
in such an assemblage, with such examples to guide 
to animate, it will be pleaded, there would be no c; 
for apprehension ; he could not falter, he could no 
misled. But ours is, notwithstanding its man 
excellences, a degenerate age ; and recreant knights 
among us, far outnumbering the true. A false Gloi 
in these days imposes worthless services, which they 
perform them, in their blindness, know not to be si 
and which are recompensed by rewards as worthless 
eagerly grasped at, as if they were the immortal guc 
of virtue. 

I have in this declaration insensibly overstepped 
limits which I had determined not to pass : let m 
forgiven ; for it is hope which hath carried me forv 
In such a mixed assemblage as our age presents, wit 
genuine merit and its large overbalance of alloy, I 
boldly ask into what errors, either with rcsjxx't to pc 
or thing, could a young man fall, who had sinc< 
entered upon the course of moral discipline w 
has been recommended, and to which the conditio 
youth, it has l>cen proved, is favourable ? II is opir 
could nowhere deceive him beyond the point up towl 
after a season, he would find that it was salutary for 
to have been deceived. For as that man cannot s 
right value upon health who has never known sick 
nor feel the blessing of case who has been through hii 
a stranger to pain, so can there be no confirmed 
passionate love of truth for hiin who has not experic 
the hollowncss of error. Range against each otiic 
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advocates, oppose as combatants, two several intellects, 
each strenuously asserting doctrines which he sincerely 
Iwlicvcs, but the one contending for the worth and 
beauty of that garment which the other has outgrown 
and cast away. Mark the superiority, the case, the 
diirnitv, on the side of the more advanced mind ; how ho 
overlooks his subject, commands it from centre to cir- 
cumference, and hath the same thorough knowledge of 
the tenets which his adversary with impetuous zeal, but 
in confusion also, and thrown olF his guard at every turn 
of the argument, is lalxmring to maintain. If it be a 
question of the fine arts (]>oetry for instance), the riper 
mind not only sees that his opi>oncnt is deceived, but, 
what is of far more imj)ortancc, sees how he is deceived. 
The imagination stands before him with all its imperfec- 
tions laid open ; as dii]ied by shows, enslaved by words, 
corrupted by mistaken delicacy and false refinement, as 
not having even attended with care to the rej>orts of the 
anises, and therefore deficient grossly in the rudiments of 

j its own power. He has noted how, as a sup]K>scd 

j necessary condition, the understanding sleeps in order 
that the fancy may dream. Studied in the history of 
society, and versed in the secret laws of thought, he can 
jiass regularly through all the gradations, can pierce 
infallibly all the windings, which false taste through ages 
has pursued, from the very time when first, through 

j inexj)erience, heedlessness, or affectation, the imagination 
took its departure from the side of truth, its original 
l>arcnt. Can a disputant thus accoutred l>e withstood ? — 
one to whom, further, every movement in the thoughts 
of his antagonist is revealed by the light of his own 

j experience; who, therefore, sympathizes with weakness 

) gently, and wins his way by forbearance ; and hath, when 
needful, on irresistible power of onset, arising from 
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gratitude to the trntlt which he vindicates, not merely as 
a positive good for mankind, but as his own especial 
rescue and redemption ? 

I might here conclude: but my c6rrespondent, 
towards the close of his letter, has written so feelingly 
upon the advantages to l>c derived, in his estimation, 

from a living instructor, that I must not leave this part 
of the subject without a word of direct notice. The 
Friend cited, some time ago,* a passage from the prose 
works of Milton, eloquently describing the manner in 
which good and evil grow up together in the field of the 
world almost inseparably ; and insisting, consequently, 
upon the knowledge and survey of vice as necessary to the 
constituting of human virtue, and the scanning of error 
to the confirmation of truth. 

If this l>c so, and I have been reasoning to the same 
effect in the preceding paragraph, the fact, and the 
thoughts which it may suggest, will, if rightly applied, 
tend to moderate an anxiety for the guidance of a more 
cxi>ericnccd or suj>erior mind. The advantage, where it 
is jx assessed, is far from l>eing an absolute good: nay, 
such a preceptor, ever at hand, might prove an oppression 
not to be thrown off, and a fatal hindrance. Grant that 
in the general tenor of his intercourse with his pupil he 
is fortoaring and circumsi»ect, inasmuch as he is rich 
in that knowledge ( alwve all other necessary for a 
teacher) which cannot exist without a liveliness of 
memory, preserving for him an unbroken image of the 
winding, excursive, and often retrogrado course, along 
which his own intellect has passed. Grant that, 
furnished with these distinct remembrances, he wishes 
that the mind of his pupil should be free to luxuriate in 

• Vol L p. W.-E<L 
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the enjoyments, lores, and admirations appropriated to 
its ago ; tliat be is not in ha.ste to kill what lie known 
will in due time die of itself, or lie tran>mutcd, and pot 
on a nobler form and higher faculties otherwise unattain- 
able : in a word, that the teacher is governed habitually 
by the wisdom of patience waiting with pleasure. Yet, 
perceiving how much the outward help of art can facili- 
tate the progress of nature, he may lie lietrayed into 
many unnecessary or iicrnicious mistakes where he deems 
his interference warranted by Mibstantial cxj>eriencc. 
And in spite of all his caution, remarks may drop in- 
sensibly from him, which shall wither in the mind of his 
pupil a generous sympathy, destroy a sentiment of appro- 
bation or dislike, not merelv innocent but Kilutarv ; and 
for the inexperienced disciple, how many pleaMires may 
lie thus off — what joy, what admiration, and what love ! 
While in their stead arc introduced into the ingenuous 
wind misgivings, a mistrust of its own evidence, disposi- 
tions to affect to feel where there can l»e no real feeling, 
indecisive judgments, a su}»erstntcture of opinions that 
has no base to support it, and words uttered by rote with 
the impertinence of a parrot or a mocking-bird, yet 
which may not be listened to with the same indifference, 
as they cannot be heard without some feeling of moral 
disapprobation. 

Tliese results, I contend, whatever may be the l>cncfit 
to be derived from such an enlightened teacher, are in 
their degree inevitable. And by this process, humility 
and docile dispositions may exist towards the master, 
endued as he is with the power which personal presence 
eoufew ; but at the same time thev will be liable to over- 
step their due bounds, and to degenerate into jwssiveness 
*ud prostration of mind. This towards him ; while, with 
respect to other living men, nay, even to the nights 
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spirits of past times, there may be associated with such 
weakness a want of modesty and humility. Insensibly 
may steal in presumption and a habit of sitting in judg- 
ment in cases where no sentiment ought to have existed 
but diffidence or veneration. Such virtues are the sacred 
attributes of youth ; its appropriate calling is not to dis- 
tinguish in the fear of being deceived or degraded, not to 
analyze with scrupulous minuteness, but to accumulate 
in genial confidence ; its instinct, its safety, its benefit* 
its glory, is to love, to admire, to feel, and to labour. 
Nature has irrevocably decreed, that our prime depend- 
ence in all stages of life, after infancy and childhood have 
been passed through (nor do I know that this latter 
ought to be excepted), must be upon our own minds ; and 
that the way to knowledge shall be long, difficult, wind- 
ing, and oftentimes returning upon itself. 

What has been said is a mere sketch, and that only of 
a part, of the interesting country into which we have 
been led ; but my correspondent will be able to enter the 
paths that have been jiointcd out. Should he do tin's 
and advance stcadilv for a while, he need not fear anv 
deviations from the truth which will be finally injurious 
to him. lie will not long have his admiration fixed 
upon unworthy objects; he will neither be clogged nor 
drawn aside by the love of friends or kindred, betraying 
his understanding through his affections ; he will neither 
be bowed down by conventional arrangements of manners, 
producing too often a lifeless decency; nor will the rock 
of his spirit wear away in the endless beating of the 
waves of the world ; neither will that portion of his own 
time, which he must surrender to labours by which his 
livelihood is to be earned or his social duties performed, 
be unprofitable to himself indirectly, while it is directly 
useful to others ; for that tunfe \w& ta^^ra&ss&i «*•• 
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* Tlii reply to Matlwtes wai written by Mr. Wordsworth. — Ed. 
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rendered through an act of obedience to a moral law 
established by himself, and therefore he moves then also 
along the orbit of j>crfect liberty. 

Let it be rcmemtarcd, that the advice requested docs 
not relate to the government of the more dangerous pas- 
sions, or to the fundamental principles of right and , 
wrong as acknowledged by the universal conscience of 
mankind. I may therefore assure my youthful corre- 
*]«»ndcnt, if he will endeavour to look into himself in the j 
manner which I have exhorted him to do, that in him 
the wish will l)e realized, to him in due time the prayer : * 
granted, which was uttered by that living teacher of ' ! 
whom he s]>caks with gratitude as of a tancfactor, when 
in his character of philosophical poet, having thought of [ 
morality as implying in its essence voluntary obedience, 
and producing the effect of order, he transfers in the 
transi>ort of imagination, the law of moral to physical 
natures, and having contemplated, through the medium 
of that order, all modes of existence as subservient to one 
spirit, concludes his address to the power of duty in the . > 
following words : 

To humidor functions, awful power ! 

I call thee : I iuyM-lf commend 

1'n to thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh, let my wcakiu+s hare an cud ! * 

(five unto me, male lowly wise, 

The *)»iiit of *ell«racrifice ; 

Th* confidence of reason five. 

And iu the li-ht of truth thy bondman let me lire I * 
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I know, the seeming and sclf-pleastng wisdom of nor timet consists 
much ia cavilliop and unjustly carding at all tbiugs tliat we luht* and 
that there are man/ who earnestly hunt after the publike fame of learning 
and judgment by thin ennily-trod and despicable path, which, notwith- 
standing, they tread with as much confidence an folly : for that, ofttitnes, 
which they vainly and unjustly brand with nppmbrie, ou lives their 
fate, and uoiirisheth when it is forgot that ever any such as thf y had 
lieing. — Dedication to Lord Herbert of Ambrose Party's Works, by 
Thomas Johnson, the Translator, 1634. 
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We cannot bat look up with reverence to the advanced natures of the 
naturalists and moralist* io highest repute amongst us, and wish they 
had been heighte? ed by a more noble principle, which bad crowned all 
their various sciences with the principal science, aud in their brave 
ttrayings after truth belpt them to Utter fortune than only to meet 
with her handmaids, and kept them from the fate of Ulymes, who 
wanderin? through the shades met all tho ghosta, yet could not see the 
queen. — J. II. (Joiix Hall h hit Motion to the Parliament of England 
concerning the Advancement of Learning, 

The preceding section, ending with the second volume, 
had for its express object the principles of our duty as 
citizens, or morality as applied to jxditics. According 
to his scheme there remained for the Friend, first, to 
treat of the principles of morality generally, and then of 
those of religion. But since the commencement of this 
edition,* the question has rcjicutcdly arisen in my mind, 
whether morality can l>c said to have any principle dis- 
tinguishable from religion, or religion any substance 
divisible from morality. Or should I attempt to distin- 
guish them by their objects, so that morality were the 
religion which wc owe to things and persons of this life, 
and religion our morality toward God and the permanent 
concerns of our own souls, and those of our brethren , — 
yet it would be evident, that the latter must involve the 
former, while any pretence to the former without the 
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latter would be as bold a mockery as if, having with- 
holden an estate from the rightful owner, we should seek 
to appease our conscience by the plea, that we had not 
failed to bestow alms on him in his beggary. It was 
never my purpose, and it does not api>car the want of the 
age, to bring together the rules and inducements of 
worldly prudence. But to substitute these for the laws of 
reason and conscience, or even to confound them under 
one name, is a prejudice, say rather a profanation, which 
I became more and more reluctant to flatter by even an 
appearance of assent, though it were only in a point of 
form and technical arrangement 

At a time when my thoughts were thus employed, I 
met with a volume of old tracts, published during the 
interval from the captivity of Charles I. to the resto- 
ration of his son. Since my earliest manhood it had 
been among my fondest regrets, that a more direct 
and frequent reference had not been made by our 
historians to the books, pamphlets, and flying-sheets 
of that momentous period, during which all the pos- 
sible forms of truth and error (the latter being 
themselves for the greater part caricatures of truth) 
bubbled up on the surface of the public mind, as in tiic 
ferment of a chaos. It would be difficult to conceive a 
notion or a fancy, in polities, ethics, theology, or even in 
physics and physiology, not anticqwtcd by the men of 
that age ; — in this as in most other respects sharply con- 
trasted with the products of the French Revolution, which 
was scarcely more characterized by its sanguinary and 
sensual alK>minations than (to borrow the words of an 
eminent living poet) by 

A dreary want at once of books and men.* 

The Parliament's army was not wholly composed of mere 

# Wordiwoitk. 
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1 fanatics. There was no mean proportion of enthusiasts ; 
|; and that enthusiasm must have been of no ordinary gran- 
; dcur, which could draw from a common soldier, in an 
! address to his comrades, such a dissuasive from acting 
1 in the cruel spirit of fear, and such sentiments as aro 
contained in the following passage ; which I would 
. rescue from ohlivion,* both for the honour of our fore- 
fathers, and in proof of the difference between the repub- 
licans of that period, and the democrats, or rather dema- 
gogues, of the present. It is as follows : — 

M I judge it ten times more honourable for a single 
person, in witnessing a truth, to oppose the world in its 
power, wisdom, and authority, this standing in its full 
strength, and he singly and nakedly, than fighting many 
battles by force of arms and gaining them all. I have 
no life but truth ; and if truth Ihj advanced by my suffer- 
ing, then my life also. If truth live, I live; if justice 
■ live, I live ; and these cannot die, but by any man's suf- 
fering for them arc enlarged, enthroned. Death cannot 
hurt inc. I sjx>rt with him, am above his reach. I live 
an immortal life. "What we have within, that only can 
we sec without. I cannot sec death ; and he that hath 
not this freedom is a slave. He is in the anus of that, 
the phantom of which he beholdeth and seemeth to him- 
; self to flee from. Thus, you sec that the king hath a 
! will to redeem his present loss. You sec it by means of 

* the lust after power in your own hearts. For my part I 
condemn his unlawful seeking after it. I condemn his 

* falsehood and indirectness therein. But if he should 

t * The more no because erery year consumes its quota. The late Sir 

Wilfred Lau*on*s pruleossor, from nome pique or other, left a large 

and unique collection of the pamphlets published fr»»m the commence- 

-j nient of the Civil War to the Restoration, to his butler, and it supplied 

j the chandlers' and druggists' shops of Penrith and Kendal for many 
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not endeavour the restoring of the kinglincss to 
realm, and the dignity of its kings, he were false to 
trust, false to the majesty of God that he is intrni 
with. The desire of recovering his loss is justifia 
Yea, I fih mid condemn him as unbelieving and pusi 
nimous if he should not hope for it. But here is 
miser)', and yours too at present, that ye arc ur 
licving and pusillanimous, and arc, both alike, pursu 
things of hojKJ in the spirit of fear. Thus you condc 
the Parliament for acknowledging the King's i>owci 
far as to seek to him by a treaty ; while by taking s 
pains against him you manifest your own belief that 
hath a great power ; — which is a wonder, that a pri 
despoiled of all his authority, naked, a prisoner, dc 
tutc of all friends and helps, wholly at the disposal 
others, tied and bound too with all obligations tlisi 
parliament can imagine to hold him, should yet be s 
a tcrrpr to you, and fright you into such a large rem 
strance, and such perilous proceedings to save yoursel 
from him. Either there is some strange jwwer 
him, or you are full of fear that are so affected wit 
shadow. 

" But as you give testimony to his power, so you t 
a course to advance it; for there is nothing that h 
any spark of God in it but the more it is supprcs 
the more it rises. If you did indeed believe that 
original of power were in the people, you would bcli 
likewise that the concessions extorted from the K 
would rest with you. And, doubtless, such of them 
in righteousness ought to have been given would do 
but that your violent courses disturb the natural or 
of things, in which they still tend to their centre. Tli 
courses, therefore, so far from being the way to sec 
what we have got, are U\fc m^ to Vwfc NJwso^^x^ V^ 
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V time at least) to set up princes in a higher form than 
J ever. For all things by force com])e11ed from their na- 
I ture will flv Imck with the greater earnestness on the 
removal of that force; and this, in the present case, 
must soon weary itself out, and hath no less an enemy 
in its own satiety than in the disappointment of the 
l»cople. 

•• Again, yon sjieak of the King's reputation, and do 

not consider that the more you crush him, the sweeter 

the fragrance that comes from him. While he suffers, 

the spirit of God and glory rests upon him. There is a 

glory and a freshness sparkling in him by suffering — an 

excellency that was hidden, and which you have drawn 

out. And naturally men are ready to pity sufferers. 

When nothing will gain me, affliction will. I confess 

his sufferings make me a rovalist who never cared for 

• him. He that doth and can suiter shall have niv heart; 

t vou had it while vou suffered. But now vonr severe 

[; punishment of him for his abuses in government, and 

j your own usnqtations, will not only win the hearts of the 

! i»coplc to the oppressed suffering king, but provoke them 

i j to rage against you, as having robl>ed them of the interest 

:; which thev had in his rovaltv. For the king is in the 

j people, and the people in the king. The king's being is 

not solitary, but as he is in union with his people, who 

are his strength in which he lives ; and the j»eople\s being 

is not naked, but an interest in the greatness and wisdom 

of the king who is their honour which lives in them. 

And though you will disjoin yourselves from kings, God 

will not, neither will I. God is king of kings, kings' 

and princes' God as well as peoples', theirs as well as 

ours, and theirs eminently (as the speech enforces, God 

of Israel — that is, Israel's God above all other nations, 

and so king of kings), by a near and especial kindred 
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and communion. Kindliness agrees with all Christians 
who are indeed Christians. For they arc themselves of 
a royal mtture, made kings with Christ, and cannot but 
be friends to it, being of kin to it ; and if there were not 
kings to honour, they would want one of the apjxHiited 
objects whereon to bestow that fulness of honour which 
is in their breasts. A virtue would lie unemployed 
within them, and in prison, pining and restless from 
the want of its outward correlative. It is a bastard 
religion that is inconsistent with the majesty and the 
greatness of the most splendid monarch. Such spirits 
are strangers from the kingdom of heaven. Either they 
know not the glory in which Cod lives ; or they arc of 
narrow minds, that arc corrupt themselves, and not able 
to bear greatness, and so think that Cod will not, or 
cannot, qualify men for such high places with corrcs- ' 
pondent and proportionable j>owcr and goodness. Is it 
not enough to have removed the malignant bodies which 
eclipsed the royal sun, and mixed their bad influences 
with his, and would you extinguish the sun itself to 
secure yourselves? Oh! this is the spirit of bondage 
to fear, and not of love and a sound mind. To assume 
the office and the name of champions for the common 
interest, and of Christ's soldiers, and yet to act for sell- 
safety, is so poor and mean a thing that it must needs 
produce most vile and absurd actions, the scorn of the 
old pagans, but for Christians, who in all things arc to 
love their neighbour as themselves, and God above both, 
it is of all affections the uhworthiest. Let me be a fool 
and boast, if so I may shew you, while it is yet time, a 
little of that rest and security which I and those of the 
same spirit enjoy, and which you have turned your backs 
upon ; self, like a banished thing, wandering in sltuxugi 
ways. First, then, I fcar no ^wfcj , at vDfcra^^stVsw 
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all, I am reconciled to all, and therein I find all recon- 
ciled to me. I have enmity to none but the son of per- 
dition. It is enmity Wgets insecurity, and while men 
live in the flesh, and in enmity, to any party, or interest* 
in a private, divided, and self good, there will be, there 
cannot but l>e, ]icq>ctua1 wars; except that one parti- 
cular should quite ruin all other parts and live alone, 
which the universal must not, will not, suttcr. For to 
admit a part to devour and absorb the others, were 
to destroy the whole, which is God'* presence therein; 
and such a mind in any part doth not only fight with 
another part, but against the whole. Every faction of 
men, therefore, striving to make themselves absolute, 
and to owe their safety to their strength, and not to 
their sympathy, do directly war against God, who is love, 
jwace, and a general good, gives being to all and cherishes 
all, and therefore can have neither jicace nor security. 
But we l>eing enlarged into the largeness of God, and 
comprehending all things in our bosoms by the Divine 
Spirit, arc at rest with all, and delight in all ; for wc 
know nothing but what is, in its essence, in our own 
hearts. Kings, nobles, are much beloved of us, because 
. they arc in us, of us, one with us, wc as Christians being 
kimrs and lords bv the anointing of God." 

But such sentiments it will be said, are the flights of 
speculative minds. Be it so ; yet to soar is nobler than 
to creep. "Wo attach, likewise, sonic value to a thing for 
its mere infreqnency. And sjieculative minds, alas ! 
have been rare, though not equally rare, in all ages and 
countries of civilized man. "With us the verv word 
seems to have abdicated its legitimate sense. Instead 
of designating a mind so constituted and disciplined as 
to find in its own wants and instincts an interest in 
tmtlui for tlicir truth's sake, it ia uovj xto&rai v* vugufri * 
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practical schemer, one who ventures beyond the bo 
of cx|>cricnce in the formation and adoption of new 1 
and means for the attainment of wealth or power, 
possess the end in the means, as it is essential to mor 
in the moral world, and' the contradistinction of good 
from mere prudence, so is it, in the intellectual w< 
the moral constituent of genius, and that by which 
genius is contradistinguished from mere talent.* 

The man of taTcnt,\who is, if not exclusively, 
chiefly and characteristically a man of talent, seeks 
values the means wholly in relation to some object 
therein contained. His means may be peculiar ; bui 
ends are conventional, and common to the moss of r 
kind. Alas! in both cases alike, in that of gen in 
well as in that of talent, it too often hapi>ens that 
diversity in the quality of their several intellects cxt< 
to the feelings and impulses properly and directly m< 
—to their dispositions, habits, and maxims of com 
It characterizes not the intellect alone, but the w 
man. The one substitutes prudence for virtue, legs 
in act and demeanour for warmth and purity of he 
and too frequently becomes jealous, envious, a co\ 
of other men's good gifts, and a detractor from t 
merits openly or secretly, as his fears or his pass 
chance to prc]x>ndcratc.t 

* See the note to this essay. — Ed. 

t According to the principles of Spunheira't cranioscopy (a set 
the indicative or gnomonic ]mrtM of which have a stronger suppo 
facts than the theory in rcamm or common wen*e), we should find ii 
skull of such an individual the orpins of circuinnpcction and appro 
tion di*pro|»ort innately large and prominent com j wired with tho 
ideality and lienevolence. It is certain that the orpin of appropria 
or (more correctly) the ]<irt of the skull asserted to lie significant of 
tendency and correspondent to the organ, is strikingly large in a ex 
the bead of the famous Dr. Dodd ; and it was found of equal diinci 
in a literary man, whose skull puuled the cranioscopist more Uu 
did me. Nature, it should seem, makes no distinction between n 
script* and money -draft*, ttara^k \ta\t* taut* 
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The other, on the contrary, might remind us of the 
zealots for legitimate succession after the decease of 
our Sixth Edward, who not content with having placed 
the rightful sovereign on the throne, would wreak their 
vengeance on " the meek usuqicr," who had been seated 
on it by a will against which she had herself been the 
first to remonstrate. For with that unhcalthful prepon- 
derance of impulse over motive, which, though no part 
of genius, is too often its accompaniment, he lives in 
continued hostility to prudence, or lunishcs it altogether; 
and thus deprives virtue of her guide and guardian, her 
prime functionary, yea, the very organ of her outward 
life. Hence a lumevolence that squanders its shafts and 
Mill misses its aim, or resembles the charmed bullet that, 
levelled at the wolf, brings down the shepherd. Hence 
desultorincss, extremes, exhaustion — 

And therefore cometh in the end despondency and madnea I* 



Let it not be forgotten, however, that these evils are 
the disease of the man, while the records of biography 
furnish ample proof, that genius, in the higher degree, 
acts as a preservative against them ; more remarkably, 
and in more frequent instances, when the imagination 
and preconstructive power have taken a scientific or 
philosophic direction ; as in Plato, indeed in almost 

■ all the first-rate philosophers, in Kepler, Milton, IJoylc, 

■ Newton, Leibnitz, and Berkeley. At all events, a ccr- 
i tain number of speculative minds is necessary to a 
| cultivated state of society, as a condition of its progrcs- 
! siveness ; and nature herself has provided against any 
j too great increase in this class of her productions. As 

the gifted masters of tho divining-rod to the ordinary 
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miners, and as the miners of a country to the husband- 
men, mechanics, and artizans, such is the proportion of 
the trismegisti to the sum-total of speculative minds, 
even of those, I mean, that arc truly such ; and of these, 
again, to the remaining mass of useful labourers and 
operatives in science, literature, and the learned pro- 
fessions. 

This train of thought brings to my recollection a 
conversation with a friend of my youth, an old man 
of humble estate, but in whose society I had great 
pleasure. The reader will, I hope, pardon me if I em- 
brace the opportunity of recalling old affections, afforded 
me by its fitness to illustrate the present subject. A 
sedate man he was, and had been a miner from his boy- 
hood. Well did he represent the olden time, when even- 
trade was a mystery and had its own guardian saint ; 
when the sense of self-importance was gratified at home, 
and ambition had a hundred several lotteries, in one or 
other of which even' freeman had a ticket, and the onlv 
blanks were drawn by sloth, intcni]>cnincc, or inevitable 
calamity ; when the detail of each art and trade (like 
the oracles of the prophets, intcrprctablc in a double 
sense) was ennobled in the eyes of its professors by 
being spiritually improved into symbols and mementoes 
of all doctrines and all duties, and every craftsman had, 
as it were, two versions of his Bible, one in the common 
language of the country, another in the acts, objects, 
and products of his own particular craft. There arc not 
many things in our elder popular literature, more inte- 
resting to me than those contests, or eclogues, between 
workmen for the superior worth and dignity of their 
k ) several callings, which used to be sold at our village 
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With this good old miner I was once walking through 
a cornfield at harvest-time, when that part of the con- 
versation, to which I have alluded, took place. "At 
times'* «*aid I, " when you were delving in the bowels of 
the arid mountain or foodless rock, it must have occurred 
to your mind as a pleasant thought, that in providing 
the scythe and the sword you were virtually reaping the 
harvest and protecting the harvest-man." " Ah ! w he 
replied with a sigh, that gave a fuller meaning to his 
smile, " out of all earthly things there come both good 
and evil — the good through (Jod, and the evil from the 
evil heart. From the look and weight of the ore I ' 

learned to make a near guess, how much iron it would 
yield ; but neither its heft, nor its hues, nor its breakage , . 

would prophesy to me, whether it was to become a I 

thievish pick-lock, a murderer's dirk, a slave's collar, or 
the woodman's axe, the feeding ploughshare, the de- 
fender's sword, or the mechanic's tool. So, jicrhaps, my 
young friend, I have cause to be thankful, that the oi>cn- 
ing ujK»n a fresh vein gives me a delight so full as to 
allow no room for other fancies, and leaves behind it a 
ho|>o and a love that support me in my labour, even for , j 

the labour's sake." t 

As, according to the eldest philosophy, life being in its 
own nature aeriform, is under the necessity of renewing 
it^lf by inhaling the connatural, and therefore assimil- 
t able, air, so is it with the intclligential soul with respect 
■ to truth ; for it is itself the nature of truth, rcrojuVi? U 

i $**ptas y Ka\ Biayua 4ftoy, <f>v<nv t\*iv <f>t\o6<itfiotxi vnapx**** But 

j the occasion and brief history of the decline of true 
speculative philosophy, with the origin of the separation 
of ethics from religion, I must defer to the following 
number. 

• Plotinui. Ennead. III. L 8, •. 3, tligbUy •ltmd.— Ed. 
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NOTB. 

As I sec many good, and can anticipate no ill, co 
qacnecs in the attempt to give distinct and appropi 
meanings to words hitherto synonymous, or at leas 
indefinite and fluctuating application, if only the ; 
posed sense be not passed ui>on the reader as the cxisl 
and authorized one, I shall make no other apology 
the use of the word Talent, in this preceding essay 
elsewhere in my works, than by annexing the follow 
explanation. 

I have been in the habit of considering the quali 
of intellect, the comparative eminence in which c 
racterizes individuals and even countries, under 1 
kinds — Genius, Talent, Sense, and Cleverness. The 1 
I use in the sense of most general acceptance, as 
faculty which adds to the existing stock of power i 
knowledge by new views, new combinations ; by < 
covcries not accidental but anticipated, or resulting fi 
1 anticipation. In short, I define Genius, as originality 
^intellectual construction ; the n)oral accompaniment \ 
: actuating principle of which consists, perhaps, in 
carrying on of the freshness and feelings of childli 
into the powers of manhood. 

By Talent, on the other hand, I mean the comparal 
facility of acquiring, arranging, and applying the st 
furnished by others and already existing in books 
other conservatories of intellect. 

By Sense I understand that just balance of the fac 
ties which is to the judgment what health is to the bo 
The mind seems to act at once and altogether by a s 
thctic rather than an analytic process : even as the o 
ward senses, from which the metaphor is taken, percc 
immediately, each as it were by a \muliAX tot& <k \&J 
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tion, without any consciousness of the mechanism by 
which the ]>crccption is realized. This is often exem- 
plified in well-bred, unaffected, and innocent women. I 
know a lady, on whose judgment, from constant experi- 
ence of its rectitude, I could rclv almost as on an oracle. 
But when she lias sometimes proceeded to a detail of the 
grounds and reasons for her opinion, then, led by similar 
exi>crience, I have been tempted to interrupt her with — 
"1 will take your advice," or, "I shall act on your 
opinion ; for I am sure you are in the right. But as to 
the fors and becausrs, leave them to me to find out." The 
general accompaniment of sense is a disposition to avoid 
extremes, whether in theory or in practice, with a desire 
to remain in sympathy with the general mind of the age 
or country, ami a feeling of the necessity and utility of 
compromise. (if genius be the initiative, and Talent the 
administrative, Scnsi is the conservative, branch in the 
intellectual republic./ 

By Cleverness (which I dare not with Dr. Johnson call 
a low word, while there is a sense to Ikj expressed which 
it alone expresses) I mean a conq»arative readiness in the 
invention and use of means, for the realizing of objects 
and ideas — often of such ideas, which the man of genius 
only could have originated, and which the clever man 
perhaps neither fully comprehends nor adequately appre- 
ciates, even at the moment that he is prompting or exe- 
cuting the machinery of their accomplishment. In short, 
cleverness is a sort of genius for instrumentality. It is 
the brain in the hand. In literature cleverness is more 
frequently accompanied by wit, genius and sense by 
humour. 

If I take the three great countries of Europe, in re- 
spect of intellectual character, namely, Germany, Eng- 
land, and France, I should characterize them in the fol- 
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lowing way ; — premising only that in the first line o 
first two tables I mean to imply that genius, rare i 
countries, is equal in both of these, the instances cq 
numerous ; not, therefore, contradistinguishing c 
from the other, but both from the third country, 
can scarcely avoid considering a Cervantes and Calt 
as in some sort characteristic of the nation which 
duced them. In the last war we felt it in the 1 
which the recollection of these names inspired. Bui 
it cannot, equally with the qualities placed as second 
third in each table, be called a national characteri 
though, in the appropriation of these likewise, we 
exclusively to the intellectual portion of each countr 
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Germany. 

Genius, 
Talent, 
Funcy.* 

England. 

Genius, 

Sense, 

Humour. 

France. 

Cleverness, 

Talent, 

Wit. 



So again with regard to the forms and effects, in w 
the qualities manifest themselves intellectually : — 



/ 
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ornament, (imagination it implied in $g&iua« ) 
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Germany. 

Idea, or law anticipated, 

Totality,t 
Distinctness. 

England. 

Law discovered, J 

Selection, 

Clearness. 

France. 

Theory invented, 
Particularity, § 
Fallibility. 

• This, as co-ordinate with genius in the first table, applies likewise 
to the lew only ; ami conjoined with the two following qualities, as 
more general characteristics of (imunn intellect, includes or sup|>oses, 
a* its consequences and a coiu|«anin»ents, simulation, system, method ; 
«hich in a somewhat lower class of mind> apjicar as nationality (or a 
pmlikvtion for uoumcut, inumius inttlliyibilit, a* contradistinguished 
from jth<tnoMC*a t or uiundu* tCHiibilu), bchcuie, arrangement, order- 
linos. 

t In totality I imply encyclopaedic learning, exhaustion of the sub- 
jects treated of, and the pa&siou fur coin fiction and the love of the 
Complete. 

Z It might have l»ccn expressed — the contemplation of ideas objec- 
tively, as existing powers ; while the Genua n of equal genius is predisposed 
to contemplate law subjectively, with anticipation of a corrcsjtoudcut in 
nature. 

§ Tendency to individuali.se, eml«>dy, insulate, as instanced in the 
advocacy of the vitrcou* and the re«in«.us fluids instead of the positive 
and negative forces of the ]»ower of electricity. Thus, too, it was not 
sufiieieut that oxygen was the )rinci| ml and, with one exception, the 
only then known acidry.ng sul stance ; the i*»wer and principle of 
acidification mu>t I** euiUxlied and as it were iuj]>ersonatcd and hypos- 
tatiscd in this ga«. Hence the idoliain of the Fien>*h, here expressed 
iu one of it-* results, liM.aly, ]«a»|»ab lity. Ideas and a Frenchman are 
incompatible terms ; but I confine the remark to the [t-riod from the 
hitter half of the reign of Louis XIV. Ideas, I say, are here out of the 
question ; but even the conceptions of a Frenchman — wliaterer he 
admits to be couceivahle — must lie likewise according to him, imageable, 
and the iiungeable must be fancied tangible the noii-ap|<irency of 
either or both being accounted for by the disproportion of our 
act b/ the nature of the objects. 
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Lastly, we might exhibit the same qualities in their 
moral, religions, and political manifestations : in the 
cosmopolitism of Germany, the contemptuous nationality 
of the Englishman, and the ostentatious and boastful 
nationality of the Frenchman, Tho craving of sympathy 
marks the German ; inward pride the Englishman ; 
xanity the Frenchman. 80 again, enthusiasm, vision- 
arincss seems the tendency of the German ; zeal, zealotry 
of the English ; fanaticism of the French. But tho 
thoughtful reader will find these and many other cha- 
racteristic points contained in, and dcducible from, the 
relations which the mind of the three countries bears to 

time. 

Germ ant. 

Past and Future. 

England. 

Past and Present. 

France. 

The Present. 

A whimsical friend of mine, of more genius than 
discretion, characterizes the Scotchman of literatnrc 
(confining his remark, however, to the period since the 
Union) as a dull Frenchman and a superficial German. 
But when I recollect the splendid exceptions of Hume, 
Rol>ertson, Smollett, Reid, Thompson (if this last in- 
stance be not objected to as favouring of geographical 
pedantry, that truly amiable man and genuine poet 
having been born but a few furlongs from the English 
border), Dngald Stewart, Burns, Walter Scott, Hogg, 
and Campl)ell — not to mention the very numerous phy- 
sicians and prominent dissenting ministers, born or bred 
beyond the Tweed ; — I hesitate in recotdixj^^^^^ 
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opinion, which derives its plausibility, chiefly from the 
circumstance, so honourable to our northern siistcr, tliat 
Scotchmen generally have more, and a more learned, 
education than the same ranks in other countries, below 
the first class ; but in part likewise, from tho common 
mistake of confounding the general character of an emi- 
grant, whose objects are in one place and his best affec- 
tions in another, with tho particular character of a 
Scotchman : to which we may add, ])erhaps, tho clannish 
spirit of provincial literature, fostered undoubtedly by 
the peculiar relations of Scotland, and of which therefore 
its metropolis may be a striking, bat is far from being a 
solitary, instance. 
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' H Hot «<fr«. 

The road downward. 

IUiuclit. Fragment. 

Amour de moi-mrm?, mats lien cakule — was the motto 
and maxim of a French philosopher. Our fancy, inspi- 
rited by the more imaginative ]>owers of hope and fear, 
enables us to present to ourselves the future as the 
present, and thence to accept a scheme of self-love for a 
system of morality. And doubtless, an enlightened self- 
interest would recommend the same course of outward 
conduct, as the sense of duty would do ; even though the 
motives in the former case had respect to this life 
exclusively. But to show the desirableness of an object, 
or the contrary, is one thing; to excite the desire, to 
constitute the aversion, is another : the one being to the 
other as a common guide-post to the "chariot instinct 
with spirit/* which at once directs and conveys; or 
employing a more familiar image, we may compare the 
rule of self-interest to a watch with an excellent hour- 
plate, hand, and regulator, but without its spring and 
wheel-work. Nay, where its sufficiency and exclusive 
validity arc adopted as the maxim (reyula maxima) of 
morality, it would be a fuller and fairer comparison to 
sav, that the maxim of self-interest stands in a similar 
relation to the law of cot^vrlv& qt ^n\\\<sc^ ^&s^ 
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reason, as the dial to the sun, which indicates its path 
by intercepting its radiance* 

But let it be granted, that in certain individuals from 
a happy evenness of nature, formed into a habit by the 
strength of education, the influence of example, and by 
favourable circumstances in general, the actions diverging 
from self-love as their centre should be precisely the same 
as those produced from the Christian principle, which * 
requires of us that we should place our self and our j 

nei«rhl*>ur at an equal distance, and love both alike as 
modes in which we realize and exhibit the love of God 
above all ; — wherein would the difference be then ? I 
answer boldly, — even in that, for which all actions have 
their whole worth and their main value, — in the agents 
themselves. So much indeed is this of the verv substance 
of genuine morality, that wherever the latter has given 
way in the general opinion to a scheme of ethics founded 
on utility, its place is soon challenged by the spirit of 
honour. Paley, who degrades the spirit of honour into 
a mere club-law among the higher classes originating 
in selfish convenience, and enforced by the jieiialty of 
excommunication from the socictv which habit had 
rendered iudisjieiisiible to the happiness of the indi- 
viduals has misconstrued it not less than Shaftesbury, 
who extols it as the noblest influence of noble natures. 
The spirit of honour is more indeed than a mere con- 
ventional substitute for honesty. For to take the word 

* Here arc two syllogUins, Laving equivalent practical conclusions, 
yet nut only different, hut even coiitradUtinguished. I. It is luy duty 
t*> 1 >ve all nun : but I aw myself a man : */?/", it it way duty to love 
nysvlf equally with other*. II. It U luy nature to lure myself: but I 
cannot realise t-is impulse of nature, without acting toothers as if I 
lured tbeiu equally with myself : rnyo, it is my duty to l«»ve myself 
hr avt'titg fewani* vtbei* as if I lored them eojudlr with mr*el£ Dec, 
7AU 
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in a sense, which no man of honour would acknowledge, 
may be allowed to the writer of satires, but not to the 
moral philosopher. But, on the other hand, instead of 
being a finer form of moral life, it may be more truly 
described as the shadow or ghost of virtue deceased. 
Honour implies a reverence for the invisible and supr- 
8cnsual in our nature, and so far it is virtue ; but it is a 
virtue that neither understands itself nor its true source, 
and is therefore often unsubstantial, not seldom fantastic, 
and always more or less capricious. Abstract the notion 
from the lives of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, or Heniy 
IV. of France ; and then comjMirc it with the I Cor. xiii. 
and the Epistle to Philemon, or rather with the realiza- 
tion of this fair ideal in the character of St. Paul* 
himself. 1 know not a better test. Nor can I think of 
any investigation, that would be more instructive where 

• This has struck the better class even of infidclH. Collins, one of 
the mtot learned of our English deists, is said to have declared, that 
contradictory as miracles np]>eared to his* reason, he would believe in 
them notwithstanding, if it could be proved to him that St. Paul had 
asserted any one as having been worked l*y himself in the modern sense 
of the w.rd miracle : adding. "St. Paul wax so perfect a gentleman 
and a man of honour !" When I call duelling, and Miiuilar aberrations 
of honour, a moral heresy, I refer to the force of the Greek atptais, as 
signifying a principle or opinion taken up by the will for the will'* rake, 
as a proof and pledge to itself of its own power of self-determination, 
independent of all other motives. la the gloomy gratification derived 
or antici)mted from the exercise of this awful power, — the condition of 
all moral good while it is latent and hidden, as it were in the centre, 
but the essential caune of fiendish guilt, when it makes itself existential 
and peripheric, si qunndo in eireumferentiom erum)>at (in both cases 
I have purpdsely adopted the language of the old mystic theosophers)— 
I find the only explanation of a moral phenomenon not very uncommon 
in the last moments of condemned felons ; namely, the obstinate denial, 
not of the main guilt, which might bo accounted for by ordinary mo- 
tives, but of some particular act, which had been proved beyond all 
possibility of doubt, and attested by the criminal's own accomplices and 
fellow sufferers in their last confessions ; and this too an act, the non- 
perpetration of which, if believed, could neither mitigate th* tfiateosA 
of the law, nor even the opinion! <A me&t&At >2n& imta&sfc > fc^ > **K 
curried into execution. 
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* The Greek rerb, rvri'crai, which we render by the word voder* 
i stand, is literally the same aa our own idiomatic phrase, to go along 
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1 it would be safe, but none likewise of greater delicacy •' \ 

from the ^reliability of misintcq>rctation, than a history 

, of the rise of honour in the £un>)xsin monarchies as 

j connected with the corruptions of Christianity, and an 

I inquiry into the sj>ccific causes of the ineflicacy which 

i has attended the combined efforts of divines and moralists 

against the practice and obligation of duelling. 

Of a widely different character from this moral aSpcnf 

j yet as a derivative from the same root, we may contcm- 

j plate the heresies of the Gnostics in the early ages of tho 

j Church, and of the family of love, with other forms of 

! Antinomiauisni, since the Reformation to the present 

j day. But lest in uttering truth I should convey false* 

} hood and fall my>clf into the error which it is my object 

: to c.\|»osc, it will be requisite to distinguish an apprc- 

' heii>ion of the whole of a truth, even where that 

! apprehension is dim and indistinct, from a partial 

{icivcptiou of the same rashly assumed as a perception 

of the whole. The first is rendered inevitable in many 

. things for many, in some ]>oints for all, men from the 

: pmgrcsMveness no less than from the imi>erfection of \ 

; humanity, which itself dictates and enforces the precept, I 

i Believe that thou mavcsi understand.* The most 

* knowing mu>t at times be content with the farit of a 

sum too complex or subtle for us to follow nature through * \ 

the antecedent process. Hence in subjects not under the " j 

cognizance of the senses wise men have alwavs attached 

a high value to general and long-continued assent, as a 

: preemption of truth. After all the subtle reasonings 

and fair analogies which logic and induction could supply 

: to a mighty intellect, it is yet on this ground that the 
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Socrates of Plato mainly rests his faith in the immortality 
of the soul, and the moral government of the universe. 
It had been holden by all nations in all ages, but with 
deqwst conviction by the best and wisest men, as a 
belief connatural with goodness and akin to prophecy. 
The same argument is adopted by Cicero, as the principal 
ground of his adherence to divination. Gen fern quidem 
nullum video, neque lam humanam alque doc lam, neque 
tarn immanem lamque barbaram, qim non significan 
futura, et a quihusdam intclligi yraulicique jmsc ccnseaL* 

• Dt Dhinat. Lib. I. s, i. I find indeed no people or nation, how* 
erer civilised and cultivated, or however wild and barbarous who have 
Dot deemed that there are antecedent sign* of future events, and some 
men capable of understanding and predicting them. 

I am tempted to add a passage from my owu translation of Schiller's 
Wallenstcin, the more so that the work has l>ccn lung ago used up, as 
" winding-sheets for pilchards," or extant only by (as I would fain 
flatter myself) the kind partiality of the trunk-makers : though, with 
exception of works for which public admiration su|>ersedc8 or ii eludes 
individual commendations, I scarce remember a book that h; 8 been 
more honoured by the express attestations in its favour of eminent and 
even of popular literati, among wh«nn I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my acknowledgments to the author of W&veilry, (juy Man* 
nering, &c. How, (asked Ulysses, addressing his guardian goddess,) 
shall I be able to recognise Proteus in the swallow that skims round 
our houses, whom I have been accustomed to behold as a swan of 
Phoebus, measuring his movements to a celestial music? Iu both 
alike, she replied, thou canst recognise the god. 

So supported, I dare avow that 1 have thought my translation worthy 
of a more favourable reception from the public and its literary guide* 
and purveyors. But when I recollect that a much better and very far 
more valuable work, Mr. Cary's incomparable translation of Dante, had 
very nearly met with the same fate, I lose all right, aud I trust all 
inclination, to complain ; — an inclination, which the mere sense of its 
•• folly and aselessness will not always suHice to preclude. (1817. — Ed.) 

CocxTrss. What ! dost thou not believe, that oft in dreams 

A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us ? 
Walle* stein. There is no doubt that there exist such voices ; 

Yet I would not call them 

Voices of warning, that announce to us 

Only the inevitable. As the san, 

Ere it is risen, sometimes pa\n\a \U \m^ 

Xo the atmosphere, to often do \ta iv\x\Va 
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I confess, I can never read the De Divination* of this 

great orator, statesman, and patriot* without feeling 

myself inclined to consider this opinion as an instance of 

the secoud class — namely, of fractional truths integrated 

by fancy, passion, accident, and that preponderance of 

the positive over the negative in the memory, which 

makes it no less tenacious of coincidences than forgetful 

of failures. Still I should not fear to be its advocate 

under the following limitation : Xon nisi de rebus divinis 

datur dirinatio. 

\ I am indeed firmly persuaded, that no doctrine was 

ever widely diffused among various nations through sue- 

; cessivc ages, and under different religions (such, for 

■ instance, as the tenets of original sin and of redemption, 

: those fundamental articles of every known religion pro- 

• fessing to have been revealed), which is not founded 

| cither in the nature of things, or in the necessities of 

i human natule. Nay, the more strange and irreconcilc- 

; able such a doctrine may apj»ear to the understanding, 

the judgments of which arc grounded on general rules 

abstracted from the world of the senses, the stronger is 

the presumption in its favour. For whatever satirists 

Of jreat event* stride on before the event*, 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

Tliat which we read of the Fourth Henry's death 

Did ever vex and haunt me, like a tale 

Of my own future destiny. The kin; 

Felt in his breast the phantom of a knife, 

L^Dg ere Ka vail lac armed himself therewith. 
; His quiet mind forsook him : the phantasina 
i Started him in his Louvre, chas'd him forth 
rj Into the open air. Like funeral knells 
^ Sounded that coronation festival ; 
j And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
'■ Of those feet that even then were seeking him 

Throughout the streets of Paris. 
} Dtaik of Wallenttein, act r. se. L 

Pott Viorka, Ul > ^ 
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mar say, or sciolists imagine, the human mind has no 
predilection for absurdity. I would even extend the 
principle (proixirtionately I mean) to sundry tenets, that 
from their strangeness or dangerous tendency appear only 
to be generally reprobated, as eclipses, in the belief of 
barbarous tribes, are to be frightened away by noises and 
execrations; but whicli rather resemble the luminary 
itself in this one respect, that after a longer or shorter 
interval of occultation, they are still found to re-cmergc. 
It is these, the reappearance of which (nomine tantum 
mutato) from age to age gives to ecclesiastical history a 
dccj)cr interest than that of romance and scarcely less 
wild for ever}' philosophic mind. I am far from assert- 
ing that such a doctrine (the Antinomian, for instance, 
or that of a latent mystical sense in the words of Scrip- 
ture and the works of nature, according to Origen and 
Emanuel Swedcnlwg) shall be always the best possible, 
or not a distorted and dangerous, as welt as partial, 
representation of the truth on which it is founded. 
For the same IkmIv casts strangely different shadows 
in different i>ositions and different degrees of light. But 
I dare, and do, affirm that it always does shadow out 
some important truth, and from it derives its main 
influence over the faith of its adherents, obscure as their 
l>erception of this truth may be, and though they may 
themselves attribute their belief to the supernatural gifts 
of the founder, or the miracles by which his preaching 
had been accredited. See Wesley's Journal for proofs. 
But we have the highest possible authority, that of 
Scripture itself, to justify us in putting the question, — 
whether miracles can, of themselves, work a true convic- 
tion in the mind. There arc spiritual truths which must 
derive their evidence from within, which wlvocxet to.\QR^ 
neither will lie believe thouyU a man tern to t\» $tm ^ 
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•i ,i 

dead to confirm them. And under tho Mosaic law a "i 

miracle in attestation of a false doctrine subjected the ) 

miraclc-workcr to death ; and whether the miracle was 
really or only seemingly supernatural, makes no differ- ; 

ence in the present argument, its power of convincing, 
whatever that power may be, whether great or small, 
deluding on the fulness of the belief in its miraculous [ 

nature. Est quibus esse videtur. Or rather, that I may 
express the same [tosition in a form less likely to offend, 
is not a true efficient conviction of a moral truth, is not 
the creating of a new hearty which collects the energies of* 
a man's whole being in the focus of the conscience, the 
one essential miracle, the same and of the same evidence 
to the ignorant and the learned, which no su}>crior skill 
can counterfeit, human or demoniacal ? Is it not empha- 
tically that leading of the Father, without which no man 
con come to Christ? Is it not that implication of doc- 
trine in the miracle and of miracle in the doctrine, which 
is the bridge of communication between the senses and 
the soul ; — that predisjwsing warmth which renders die 
understanding susceptible of the sjiecific impression from t , 
the historic, and from all other outward, seals of testi- ^ %#4 - 
mony? Is it not this the one infallible criterion of r ,n ■ 
miracles, by which a man can know whether they be of *■"" * 
God? The abhorrence in which the most savage or 
barkirous tribes hold witchcraft, in which however their 
lielief is so intense* as even to control the springs of 
life. — is not this abhorrence of witchcraft under so full a 
conviction of its reality a proof, how little of divine, how 
little fitting to our nature, a miracle is, when insulated 
from spiritual truths, and disconnected from religion as 

* I refer the reader to Hearn's Travels among the Copper Indiana, 
aim) to hrjMXk £dward*i account of the Obj in the West Indies, gromiidod 
etjailhuU document* sad personal oWrtift**. 
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its end ? "What then can we think of a theological 
theory, which adopting a scheme of prudential legality, 
common to it with " the sty of Epicurus," as far at least 
as the springs of moral action arc concerned, makes its 
whole religion consist in the belief of miracles ! As well 
might the poor African prepare for himself a fctisch by 
plucking out the eyes from the eagle or the lynx, and en- 
shrining the same, worship in them the power of vision. 
As the tenet of professed Christians (I s])cak of the 
principle not of the men, whose hearts will always more 
or less correct the errors of their understandings) it is 
even more absurd, and the pretext for such a religion 
more inconsistent than the religion itself. For they 
profess to derive from it their whole faith in that futurity, 
which if they had not previously believed on the evi- 
dence of their own consciences, of Moses and the 
Prophets, they arc assured by the great Founder and 
Object of Christianity, that neither will they believe it, 
in any spiritual and profitable sense, though a man should 
rise from the dead. 

For myself, I cannot resist the conviction, built on 
particular and general history, that the extravagancies of 
Antinomianism and Solifidianism arc little more than the 
counteractions to this Christian ]vaganism ; — the play, as 
it were, of antagonist muscles. The feelings will set up 
their standard against the understanding, whenever the 
understanding has renounced its allegiance to the reason : 
and what is faith but the ]>crsonal realization of the reason 
by its union with the will ? If we would drive out the 
demons of fanaticism from the ]>coplc, we must begin by 
exorcising the spirit of Epicureanism in the higher ranks, 
and restore to their teachers the true Christian enthusi- 
asm,* the vivifying influences of the altar, the censer, 

• The original meaning of tnt Ghttdt, IvtawvMyta \j^— 'S&fcV^Was*. 




of the divinity such as was supposed to take possession of the priest 
daring the performance of the services at the altar. 

Sapor* fart urar, M rd^tr kq> %t ipfivcihis 

Zorocutr. OraaUa Initio. Edit. Op#>p*L 1599.— Ed. 
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and the sacrifice They must neither be ashamed o( nor 
disposed to cx])lain away, the articles of prevenient and { 

auxiliary grace, nor the necessity of being born again to . j 

the life from which our nature had become apostatcf ] 

Thcv must administer indeed the necessary medicines to 
the sick, the motives of fear as well as of hope ; but they 
must not withhold from them the idea of health, or con- 
ceal from them that the medicines for the sick are not j 
the diet of the healthy. Xay, they must make it a jmrt { i 
of the curative process to induce the {Kitient, on the first j 
symptoms of recover}*, to look forward with jirayer and 
aspiration, to that state, in which perfect love shuttcth 
out fear. Above all, they must not seek to make the 
mysteries of faith what the world calls rational, by 
theories of original sin and redemption borrowed ana- 
logically from the imperfection of human law-courts and 
the coarse contrivances of state expedience. 

Among the numerous examples with which I might 
enforce this warning, I refer, not without reluctance, to 
the most eloquent and one of the most learned of our 
divines ; a rigorist, indeed, concerning the authority of 
the Church, but a latitudinarian in the articles of its ! j 

faith ; who stretched the latter almost to the advanced ' 

posts of Socinianism, and strained the former to a ha* 
zardous conformity with the assumptions of the Roman 
hierarchy. With what emotions must not a pious mind 
peruse such passages as the following : — " It (death) 
reigned upon them whose sins therefore would not be 
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so imputed as Adam's was ; because there was no law 
with an express threatening given to them as was to 
Adam ; but although it was not wholly imputed upon 
their own account, yet it was imputed upon their's and 
Adam's. For God was so exas])cratcd with mankind, 
that being angry he would still continue that punish- 
« - ment to lesser sins and sinners, which he only had first 

tlircatencd to Adam ; and so Adam brought it upon 
them. • • • • The case is this. Jonathan and Michal 
were Saul's children. It came to pass, that seven of 
Saul's issue were to be hanged ; all equally innocent, 
equally culpable.* David took the ^\q sons of Michal, 
for she had left him unhandsomely. Jonathan was his 
friend, and therefore he spared his son Mcphibosheth. 
Here it was indifferent as to the guilt of the persons" 
(observe, no guilt was attached to cither of them) 
" whether David should take the sons of Michal or of 
Jonathan ; but it is likely that, as u]x>n the kindness 
which David had to Jonathan, he sjwrcd his son, so ui>on 
the just provocation of Michal, he made that evil to fall 
upon them, of which they were otherwise capable ; which, 
it may be, they should not have suffered, if their mother 
had been kind. Adam was to God, as Michal to David." f 
And this, with many passages equally gross, occurs in a 
refutation of the doctrine of original sin, on the ground 
of its incongruity with reason, and its incompatibility 
with God's justice! " Exasperated * with those whom 
the Bishop has elsewhere, in the same treatise, declared 
to have been " innocent and most unfortunate " — the two 



* These two worth are added without the least ground in Scripture, 
according to which (2 Samuel, xxi.) do charge was laid to them but 
that they were the children of 8aul, and sacrificed to a point of state 
expedience. 

t Jeremy Taylor's Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, c vL s. 1. 
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ESSAY III. 

ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OP THE SECT OF SOFHIST3 

IN GREECE. 

'H53of*oT«- 

The road downwards. 

IIkraclit. Fragment. 

As Pythagoras, declining the title of the wise man, is 
said to have first named himself philosopher, or lover of 
wisdom, so Protagoras, followed by (Jorgias, Prodicus, 
and others, found even the former word too narrow for 
his own opinion of himself, and first assumed the title of 
sophist ; — this word originally signifying one who pro- 
fesses the power of making others wise, a wholesale and 
retail dealer in wisdom ; — a wisdom-monger, in the same 
sense as wc say, an iron-monger. In this, and not in 
their abuse of the arts of reasoning, have Plato and 
Aristotle placed the essential of the sophistic character. 
Their sophisms were indeed its natural products and 
accompaniments, but must yet be distinguished from it, 
as the fruits from the tree. 'Epwopos Tis—KamjXas — ra 

liaBfuiara ntpiuyw Kara rus iroXus, jrui nuikovvrts teal tcanqXtv- 

oirr#f — a vender, a market -man, in moral and intellectual 
knowledges (connoismnces) — one who hires himself out 
or puts himself up at auction, as a caqnmter and uphol- 
sterer, to the heads and hearts of his customers — «klIv <»a. 
the phrases by which Plato t& aasfc ^sKt^.% m\ ^ 
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rizes the proper sophist.* Nor docs the Stagrrite fall 
short of hi* great master and rival in the reprobation of 
these professors of wisdom, or differ from him in the 
grounds of it. He too gives the lwiscness of the motive* 
joined with the impudence and delusive nature of the 
pretence as the generic charncter.f 

Next to tliis pretence of selling wisdom and eloquence, 
they were distinguished by their itinerancy. Athens 
was, indeed, their great emporium and place of resort, 
but by no means their domicile. Such were Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Prodicus, Ilippias, Polus, Calliclcs, Thrasvma- 
chus, and a whole host of sophists mi norma gentium : 
and though many of the tribe, like the Euthydcmus and 
Pionysodorus, so dramatically ]H>urtraycd by Plato, were 
mere empty disputants, sleight-of-word jugglers, this was 
far from being their common character. Doth Plato and 
Aristotle repeatedly admit the brilliancy of their talents 
and the extent of their acquirements. The following 
passage from the Tinneus of the former will be my Inrst 
commentary as well as authority. " The race of sophists, 
again, I acknowledge for men of no common ] towers, and 
of eminent skill and experience in many and various 
kinds of knowledge, and these too not seldom truly fair 
and ornamental of our nature ; but I fear that somehow, 
as being itinerants from city to city, loose from all per- 
manent ties of house and home, and everywhere aliens, 
they shoot wide of the pro]>cr aim of man whether as 
philosopher or jus citizen." The few remains of Zcno the 
Eleatic, his paradoxes against the reality of motion, are 

* Set the Protagoras, a. 12 ; and th^j KaTqXitcbr, wmwkuAr, n*hf 
/wrerwAurlr tVfoi, of the Sophist**, s. 21. — Ed. 

t See Aristo't. Dt Rtprtke»*iont SopkU. c 2. 'EUrrl ykp i» #of«#. 
rut), pmnfn*m #•+<«• •£*« tt p4* *ai J #«^trH|s ( xfityt«Tirr}f fart 
f*i*fi**1t *•&**, *AA' ••* tW^s.— £d. 
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mere identical propositions spun out into a sort of whim- 
sical conundrums, as in the celebrated paradox entitled 
Achilles and the Tortoise, the whole plausibility of which 
rests on the trick of assuming a minimum of time while 
no minimum is allowed to space, joined with that of 
exacting from inleUigibilia, voiptva, the conditions pecu- 
liar to objects of the Senses, ffxuvofitva or aia6avu)uva** 

The passages still extant from the works of (Jorgias, on 
the other hand, want nothing but the form f of a premiss 
to undermine by a legitimate deductio ad absurdum all 

* Place a tortoise 20 paces tafore Achilles, and suppose the fleetness 
of Achillea to that of the tortoise to be as 20 to 1. Whilst Achilles 
mores 20 paoes, the tortoiso moves 1 ; whilst he moves the 21st |«aee, 
■he gains the 20th part of the 22nd pace ; whilst he gains this 2<>th 
pa it of the 22ml pare, she gains the 20th part of the next 20th part of 
the same 22ml jicice ; and so on ad infinitum. See Aristotle's solution, 
or attempt at it, in the Physics VI. c. 9, which consists chiefly in apply- 
ing an infinite divisibility of the moments of time to the assumed infinite 
divisibility of the pat ts of matter. Tovro 8c tVn t^tt/oof ov yap cvyKurai 
'4 xpv yos 1* r ** y vZvtivr^v &5iaip«Twv Exrwtp ot»5* &A\o fitytOos ovZiv. 

**I had remarked to hira," (Mr. Cnlctidsc) say.* Mr. De Quinccy, 
"that the sophism, ns it is usually called, but the difficulty, as it 
should lie called, of Achilles and the Tortoise, which had puzzled all 
the sages of (Jree«c, was, in fact, merely another form of the perplexity 
which tasets decimal fractions; that, for example, if you throw \ into 
A decimal form, it will never terminate, but lc *COt56»jt>, &c. ad 
infinitum. 'Yes,' Coleridge replied ; 'the apparent alwnidity in the 
Grecian problem arises thus,— Itecause it assumes the infinite divisi- 
bility of spare, but drops out of view the corresponding infinity of time.' 
There was a flash of lightning, which illuminated a darkness that had 
exihted for twenty-three centuries." — Tait's Mag., Sept. 1834, p. 514. 

I apprehend, howevtr, that this part of the solution, such as it in, is 
substantially what Aristotle means in his remark on the Zenonian 
paradox : but the latter part, namely, the detection of the sophism of 
applying to an idea conditions only properly applicable to sensuous 
phenomena, belong* to Mr. Coleridge himself. — Ed. [The solution is 
given by Leibnitz ; also in a Letter to Mr. Foucher. Oj*p. td. Erd» 
man>i, I. p. 115. S. C] 

t Namely, if either the world itself as an animated whole, according 
to the Italian school ; or if atoms, according to Dcmocritus ; or any 
one primal clement, as water or Are, according to Tha'.ea or Rmpcdo* 
eles ; or if a noiu as explained by Anoxagoraa ; be assumed as the 
absolutely first ; then, && 




•'..* ;■!.;!■«« ■!,sc system* that had been hitherto advanced 
»i:h the L-xcepck-ci of the Heraciiiie, and of that too as it 
c> generally undcrt-t-iod ami interpreted. Yec Zeno's 
r_;r.;e w.i* -Ed trer will he ho'A-n in reverence by philo- 
»-:-:.«» : f->r his Object was as grand as his motives were 
:...:...?.ral ■'■.-, — tltai of assigning limits to the claims of the 
.-.r.-.s. and of riilonliaatin? them to the pure reason ; 
v.'-.. ':'.<: iiorgias will ever W- cited an an instance of prosti- 
:;;■.'! jri-niti*. ft*.m the immoral nature of his object and 
:i.e ia«enc*s ftf his motives. These and not his sophisms 
r ■n-tir.ited him a s^iUt, a sophist whose eloquence and 
!u£»-ui fki'l rcmk-n.il him only the more pernicious. 

S-m after the repulse of the Persian invaders, and as 
r, heavy counter-! nuance to tlic glories of Marathon and 
\'\i.::va. we may dale the commencement at that comip- 
;i a tir>t in private ami next in public life, which dis- 
;-:.iy.ii it«:!f unire or k-ss in all the free status and com- 
;..:;!i;iieK <.f fJrevcc, hut most of all in Athens. The causes 
are ol.vi.iQ*, anil such an in popular republics have always 
f -Unwed, and are themselves the effects of, that pa>sion 
S.r military glory and political preponderance, which may 
nvll lie called the lnwtwi] nnd the parricide of liberty, 
hi reference to the fervid hut light and sensitive Athe- 
nians »c may enumerate, .is the most operative, the 
giddiness of sudden aggrandisement; the more intimate 
connection and frequent iiitereoursc with the Asiatic 
states j the intrigues with tlic court of Persia ; the intoxi- 
cation of the citizens at large, sustained and increased hy 
the continued allusions to their recent exploits, in the 
flatteries of the theatre, and the funeral panegyrics ; the 
rage for nmusciuent and public shows ; and, lastly, the 

, destruction of the Athenian constitution by tlic ascend- 
ancy of its democratic clement. During the operation 

: of these causes, at an early period of tlic process, and 
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no unimportant part of it, the sophists made their first 
appearance. Some of these applied the lessons of their 
art in their own i>ersons, and traded for gain and gainful 
influence in the character of demagogues and public 
orators ; but the greater number offered themselves as 
instructors, in the arts of jtersuasion and temporary im- 
pression, to as many as could come up to the high prices 
at which they rated their sen-ices. New n\ov<rl»» 6qpa 
voQuttuti* — (these are Plato's words) — hireling hunter* 
of the young and rich, — they offered to the vanity of 
youth and the ambition of wealth a substitute for that 
authority which by the institutions of Solon had l>cen 
attached to high birth and pro])crty, or rather to the 
moral discipline, the habits, attainments, and directing 
motives, on which the great legislator hud calculated (not 
indeed as necessary or constant accompaniments, but yet) 
as the regular and ordinary results of comparative opu- 
lence and renowned ancestrv. 

The loss of this stable and salutary influence was to he 
supplied by the arts of ]H>pularity. l>ut in order to the 
success of this scheme, it was necessary that the people 
themselves should be degraded into a populace. The 
cupidity for dissipation and sensual pleasure in all ranks 
had kept pace with the increasing inequality in the 
means of gratifying it. The restless spirit of republican 
ambition, engendered by their success in a just war, and 
by the romantic character of that success, had already 
formed a close alliance with luxury ; with luxury, too, in 
its early and most vigorous state, when it acts as an 
appetite to enkindle, and before it has exhausted and 
dulled the vital energies by the habit of enjoyment. Bui 
this corruption was now to be introduced into the citadel 

• Soptiitei, *. Yl .— E4, 
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i of the moral being, and to l>e openly defended by tho 
. very arms and instruments, which had licen given for tho 
purpose of preventing or chastising its approach. Tlic 
understanding was to l>c corrupted by the perversion of 
the reason, and the feelings through the medium of tho 
understanding. For this purjjosc all fixed principles, 
whether grounded on reason, religion, law, or antiquity, 
were to be undermined, and then, as now, chiefly by tho 
sophistry of submitting all positions alike, however hete- 
rogeneous, to the criterion of the mere understanding ;— 
the sophists meantime disguising or concealing the fact, 
that the rules which alone they applied, were abstracted 
from the objects of the senses, and applicable exclusively 
to things of quantity and relation. At all events, tho 
minds of men were to Ikj sensualized ; and even if the 
arguments themselves failed, yet the principles so at- 
tacked were to Ikj brought into doubt by the mere fre- 
quency of hearing all things doubted, and the most 
sacred of all now oj>ciily denied, and now insulted by 
sneer and ridicule. For bv the constitution of our na- 

• 

tun.*, as far as it is human nature, so awful is truth, that 
as long as we have faith in its attainability and hopes 
uf its attainment, there exists no bribe strong enough to 
tempt us wholly and ]>crmanently from our allegiance. 

Religion, in its widest sense, signifies the act and 
habit of reverencing the invisible, as the highest l>oth in 
ourselves and in nature. To this the senses and their 
immediate objects are to be made subservient, the one 
us its organs, the other as its exponents ; and as such 
therefore, having on their own account no true value, 
Wansc no inherent worth. They are, in short, a 
language ; and taken independently of their representa- 
tive function, from words they become mere empty 
sounds, and differ from noise oti\j \rj ra:\u\L« <£s^&ta<» 
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tioiw which they cannot gratify — fit ingredients of the 
idolatrous charm, the potent abracadabra, of a sophisti- 
cated race, who had sacrificed the religion of faith to the 
superstition of the senses, a race of animals, in whom 
the presence of reason is manifested solely by the absence 
of instinct. 

The same principle, which in its application to the 
whole of onr being becomes religion, considered specu- 
latively is the basis of metaphysical science, that, namely, 
which requires an evidence beyond that of sensible con- 
cretes, which latter the ancients generalized in the word, 
pJitjsica, and therefore, prefixing the preposition p*Ta, 
beyond or transcending, named the snjHjrior science, 
metaphysics. The invisible was assumed as the sup- 
porter of the apparent, r&w ^aivoftcVuv — as their substance, 
a term which, in any other interpretation, expresses only 
the striving of the imaginative power under conditions 
that involve the ncccssitv of its frustration. If the 
invisible be denied, or (which is equivalent) considered 
invisible from the defect of the senses and not in its own 
nature, the sciences even of observation und ex jxjri incut 
lose their essential copula. The component parts can 
never be reduced into an harmonious whole, but must 
owe their systematic arrangement to the accidents of an 
ever-shifting pcnq>cctivc. Much more then must this 
apply to the moral world disjoined from religion. 
Instead of morality, we can at best have only a scheme 
of prudence, and this too a prudence fallible and short- 
sighted : for were it of such a kind as to be bond file 
coincident with morals in reference to the agent as well 
as to the outward action, its first act would be that of 
abjuring its own usurped primacy. By celestial observa- 
tions alone can even tmt»tm\ <3b&3\&\& <ss&»kwK*s& 
scientifically. 
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Tiie first attempt therefore of the fophists was to 
sqarate ethics from the faith in the invisible, and to 
."tab morality through the side of religion ; an attempt 
to which the idolatrous i»oly theism of Greece furnished 
t.«-> many facilities. To the zeal with which he counter- 
acted this plan by endeavours to purify and ennoble that 
]mpiilar belief, which, from o1»cdiencc to the laws, he did 
not deem himself permitted to subvert, Socrates owed 
his martyr cup of hemlock. Still while any one principle 
of morality remained, religion in some form or other 
mu*t remain inclusively. Therefore, as thev commenced 
l»y availing the former through the latter, so did they 
continue their warfare by reversing the ojicration. The 
principle was confounded with the particular acts, in 
which under the guidance of the understanding or judg- 
ment it was to manifest itself. 
Tims the rule of exi>ediency, which proj>erly l>clonged 
j to one and the lower part of morality, was made to bo 
the whole. And so far there was at least a consistency 



j 



in this ; for in two wavs onlv could it subsist. It must 



i 

| (-it her Ikj the mere servant of religion, or its usurer and 

\ Mihstitutc. Viewed as principles, they were so utterly 

] heterogeneous, that by no grooving could the two be 

'; fitted into each other ; by no intermediate could thev be 

f> preserved in lasting adhesion. The one or the other was 

>'£Mire to dccom]K>se the cement. AVc cannot have a 

; j," stronger historical authority for the truth of this state- 

'■ jjment than the words of Polybins, in which he attributes 

(;,Vilic ntin of the Greek states to the frequency of perjury, 

,' ; which they had learned from the sophists to laugh at as 

jjA trifle that broke no bones, nay, as in some cases, an 

^expedient and justifiable exertion of the i>owcr given us 

y by nature over our own words, without which no man 

T could have a secret that mfcrht not be e&tortod from l\im 
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- by the will of others. In the same spirit the sage anc 

observant historian attributes the growth and strength o 
the Roman republic to the general reverence of th< 
invisible jiowcrs, and the consequent horror in which th< 
breaking of an oath was holdcn. This he states as th< 
causa causa rum, as the ultimate and inclusive cause, o; 
* - lioman grandeur. 

Under such convictions, therefore, as the sophists 
laboured with such fatal success to produce, it necdec 
nothing, but the excitement of the passions under circum- 
stances of public discord, to turn the arguments of expe- 
dience and self-love against the whole scheme of moralitj 
founded on them, and to procure a favourable hearing 
for the doctrines, which Plato attributes to the sophist 
Calliclcs.* The jwissagc is curious and might be entitled, 
a Jacobin head, a genuine antique, in high preservation, 
" By nature," exclaims this Xajwlcon of old, ** the worse 
off is always the more infamous that, namely, which 
suffers wrong ; but according to the law it is the doini^ 
of wrong. For no man of noble spirit will let himself be 
wronged: this a slave only endures, who is not worth 
the life he has, and under injuries and insults can 
neither help himself nor those that belong to him. 
Those, who first made the laws were, in my opinion, 
feeble creatures, which in fact the greater number of men 
arc ; or they would not remain entangled in these spider- 
wel>s. Such, however, being the case, laws, honour, and 
ignominy, were all calculated for the advantage of the 
law-makers. But in order to frighten away the stronger, 
whom they could not coerce by fair contest, and to secure 
greater advantages for themselves than their feebleness 
could otherwise have procured, they preached up the 

# See the speech of Collides in the Oorgias '.—$vau /t«r 7A0 *£* 
«Zrxi*V tarir 5 wp k«U kaWiov, k. t. K,— £d. 
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all classes, a tendency to blend and unite will be found 
in all objects of pursuit, and the whole discipline of 
mind and manners will be calculated in relation to the 
worth of the agents. With the prevalence of sophistry, 
when tlie pure will — (if indeed the existence of a will be 
admitted in any other sense than as the temporary main 
current in the wide gust-eddying stream of our desires and 
aversions)— with this prevalence of sophistry, when the 
pure will is ranked among the means to an alien end, 
instead of being itself the one absolute end, in the parti- 
cipation of which all other things arc worthy to be called 
good, commences the c]>och of division and separation. 
Things arc rapidly improved, persons as rapidly deterio- 
rated; and for an indefinite period the jiowers of the 
aggregate increase, as the strength of the individual 
declines. Still, however, sciences may be estranged from 
philosophy, the practical from the s[)cculative, and one 
of the two at least mav remain. Music mav l>e divided 
from poetry, and both may continue to exist, though 
with diminished influence. Hut religion and morals 
cannot be disjoined without the destruction of both : and 
that this docs not take place to the full extent, we owe 
to the frequency with which both take shelter in the 
heart, and that men are always better or worse than the 
maxims which they adopt or concede. 

To demonstrate the hollowness of the present system, 
and to deduce the truth from its sources, is not ]K>ssihlc 
for me without a previous agreement as to the principles 
of reasoning in general. The attempt could neither be 
made within the limits of the present work, nor would 
its success greatly affect the immediate moral interests 
of the majority of the readers for whom this work- 
was especially written. For as sciences arc systems on 
principles, so in the life of \vca&\&fe \» TSfti^oj *^km8«$& 
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aptly prepare the mind for the reception of specific 
knowledge, than the full cx]>osition of a principle which 
is the condition of all intellectual progress, and which 
may be said even to constitute the science of education, 
alike in the narrowest and in the most extensive sense of 
«' the word. Yet as it is but fair to let the public know 

beforehand, what the genius of my philosophy is, and in 
what spirit it will be applied by me, whether in politics, 
or religion, I conclude with the following brief history 
of the last hundred and thirty years by a lover of Old 
England. 

Wise and necessitated confirmation and explanation 
of the law of England, erroneously entitled The English 
Revolution of 1(1^8 ; mechanical philosophy, hailed as 
a kindred movement, and es]>ouscd, as a common cause, 
by the partizans of the revolution in the state. 

The consequence is, or was, a system of natural rights 
instead of social and hereditary privileges ; acquiescence 
in historic testimony substituted for faith, and yet the 
true historical feeling, the feeling of lieing an historical 
people, generation linked to generation by ancestral 
reputation, by tradition, by heraldry, — this noble feeling, 
I say, oj»enly stormed or perilously undermined. 

Imagination excluded from }>oesy, and fancy paramount 
in physics ; the eclipse of the ideal by the mere shadow 
of the sensible ; subfiction for supjwsition. Pkbs pro 
scnatu poputoque ; the wealth of nations for the well- 
being of nations, and of man. 

Anglo-mania in France followed by revolution in 
America ; constitution of America appropriate, perhaps, 
to America, but elevated from a particular cxi>crimcnt to 
a universal model. The word constitution altered to 
mean a capitulation, a treaty, imposed by the people on 
their own government! a& ou ^ ^uqj^vxkL <*&ssssv 
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hence giving sanction to falsehood, and universality to 
anomaly. 

Despotism, despotism, despotism, of finance in statis- 
tics of vanity in social converse, of presumption and 
overweening contempt of the ancients in individuals. 

French Revolution ; pauperism, revenue laws, govern* 
ment by clubs, committees, societies, reviews, and news- 
paj>crs, 

' Tlius it is that a nation first sets fire to a neighbouring 
nation ; then catches fire and burns backward. ' 

Statesmen should know that a learned class is an 
essential clement of a state, at least of a Christian state 
But you wish for general illumination ! You begin with 
the attempt to popularize learning and philosophy ; but 
you will end in the plcbifieation of knowledge. A true 
philosophy in the learned class is essential to a true 
religious feeling in all classes. 

In fine, religion, true or false, is and ever has been 
the moral centre of gravity in Christendom, to which all 
other things must and will accommodate themselves. 
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"O tt iurk ravra iltm&p iart vot*a>, foot*, Tro <r<H Kal iivoKptvwtuu 
% ev Jp*r?s, w*f XP*I *X««* I/** «d <*i V ^' AAA^Aovf. Ei per 2A«s 
+1X0*09*01 fforowftyo'infjcaf, «fr x cu V fur € ' ** *■?' * Tf P w «*^*o« 4 
•trot $4\riora t£pi)«ras fwr wa/»* {po(, Amu* rJfia' ci 8' fyo ra wo/ 
feu*" re* apfVarct, rifurr««r *al 4pi /tdWra. Plato.* 

Hear then what are the term* on which you and I ought to atand 
toward each other. If you hold philosophy altogether in contempt, bid 
it farewell. Or if you have beard from any other ]»nion, or hate 
yourself found out a lietter than wine, then give honour to that, which 
ever it be. Hut if the doctrine taught in these our works please you, 
then it is but just that you should honour me too in the name pro- 
portion. 

What is that which first strikes ns, and strikes ns at 
once, in a man of education, and which, among educated 
men, so instantly distinguishes the man of superior mind, 
that (as was observed with eminent propriety of the late 
Edmund Burke) " we cannot stand under the same arch- 
way during a shower of rain, without finding him out"? 
Not the weight or novcltv of his remarks ; not anv 
unusual interest of facts communicated by him ; for we 
may suppose both the one and the other precluded by 
the shortness of our intercourse, and the triviality of the 
subjects. The diirerencc will l)e impressed and felt, 
though the conversation should be confined to the state 
of the weather or the pavement. Still less will it arise 
from any peculiarity in his words and phrases. For if 
he be, as we now assume, a Well-educated man as well as 
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a man of superior powers, he will not fail to follow the 
golden rule of Julius Caisar, inwlens rerb«m f tanqmi* 
tropulum, eviiare. Unless where new things necessitate 
new terms, he will avoid an unusual word as a rock. It 
must have been among the earliest lessons of his youth, 
that the breach of this precept, at all times hazardous, 
becomes ridiculous in the topics of ordinary conversa- 
tion. There remains but one other point of distinction 
])osKtblc ; and this must be, and in fact is, tlte true cause 
of the impression made on us. It is the unpremed itated 
: and evidently habitual arrangement of his words, grounded 
on the habit of foreseeing, in each integral j»it, or 

• (more plainly) in every sentence, the whole that he then 
intends to communicate. However irregular and dcsul- 

i torv his talk, there is method in the fragments. 
[ Listen, on the other hand, to an ignorant man, though 
I perhaps shrewd and able in his particular calling, whether 
: lie be describing or relating. We immediately perceive, 
■ that his memory alone js called into action ; and that 
'. the objects and events recur in the narration in the same 
order, and with the same accompaniments, however 
accidental or imj>ertinent, in which they had first 

• occurred to the narrator. The necessity of taking breath, 
j the efforts of recollection, and the abrupt rectification of 
: its failures, produce all his pauses ; and with exception 

of the " and then," the " and there," and the still less 

i significant, "and so," they constitute likewise all his 

J connections. 

\ Our discussion, however, is confined to method as 
employed in the formation of the understanding, and in 
the constructions of science and literature. It would 
indeed be superfluous to attempt a proof of its import- 
ance in the business and economy of active or domestio 

; Ji& From the cotter's hearth ot \i^ W&&^ <& tat 
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artizan to the palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that 
which admits neither substitute nor equivalent, is, that 
e very tiling l>e in its place. W here this charm is wanting, 
everv other merit either loses its name, or becomes an 
additional ground of accusation and regret. Of one, by 
whom it is eminently ]K>sscssed, we say proverbially, he 
is like clock-work. The resemblance extends l>cvond 
the point of regularity, and yet falls short of the tmth. 
Both do, indeed, at once divide and announce the silent 
and otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time. But the 
man of methodical industry and honourable pursuits does 
more; he realizes its ideal divisions, and gives a 
character and individuality to its moments. If the idle 
arc descrilicd as killing time, he may be justly said to 
call it into life and moral being, while he makes it the 
distinct object not only of the consciousness, but of the 
conscience. He organizes the hours, and gives them a 
soul; and that, the very essence of which is to fleet 
away, and evermore to have l>een, he takes up into his 
own permanence, and communicates to it the iiiijKrriiJi- 
ableness of a spiritual nature. Of the good and faithful 
servant, whose energies, thus directed, are thus metho- 
dized, it is less truly affirmed, that he lives in time, than 
that time live* in him. J lis days, months, and years, as 
the stops and punctual marks in the records' of duties 
performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and remain 
extant when time it>elf shall be no more. 

But as the importance of method in the duties of 
social life is incomi»arably greater, so are its practical 
elements proj»ortionably obvious, and such as relate to 
the will far more than to the understanding. Hcwe* 
forward, therefore, we contemplate its bearing* on the 
latter. 

The difference between lYvfc YK&M&Li& * ^SMSa** 
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plined and those of an uncultivated understanding, in 
relation to what we will now venture to call the science 
of method, is often and admirably exhibited by our 
great dramatist. I scarcely need refer my readers to the 
Clown's evidence, in the first scene of the second act of 
Measure for Measure, or to the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet. But not to leave the i>osition, without an 
instance to illustrate it, I will take the easy-yielding Mrs. 
Quickly'* relation of the circumstances of Sir John 
FalstafPs debt to her : — 

Falstaff. What \* the gross ram tli.it I owe thee f 
Host. Marry, if thou wort an honeat man, thyself and the money 
too. Thou didst Hwcar to mo u\*m a parccbgilt goblet, Kitting in my 
Dolphin ch.iiuU'r, at the round tahlc, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednes- 
day in Whitsun week, when the prince broke thy head for liking his 
father to a sinking-man of Windsor; thou didst swear to me then, as 
I wju* washing thy wound, to marry me and make me my lady thy 
wife. CaiiMt thou deny it ? Did not goodwifc Keech, the butcher's 
wife, come in then and call me gossip Quickly ?— coming in to borrow 
a roes* of vinegar ; telling us she had a good dish of prawns ; whereby 
thou didst desire to cat some ; whereby 1 told thee they were ill for a 
green wound, &c* 

And this, be it observed, is so far from l>cing carried 
beyond the bounds of a fair imitation, that the ]>oor soul's 
thoughts and sentences arc more closclv interlinked than 
tlie truth of nature would have required, but that the 
connections and sequence, which the habit of method can 
alone give, have in this instance a substitute in the 
fusion of passion. For the absence of method, which 
characterizes the uneducated, is occasioned by an 

habitual subnnssion.o/tJvQundcrstandjusJ? mc ^ events 
and images as such, and independent of „any powciL in 
the mind to classify or .appropriate' them. The general, 
accompaniments of time and place are the only relations' 
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which persons of this class appear to regard in their 
statements. As this constitutes their leading feature, 
the contrary excellence, as distinguishing the well- 
educated man, must be referred to the contrary habit. 
Method, therefore, becomes natural to the mind which 
has been accustomed to contemplate not things only, or 
for their own sake alone, but likewise and chiefly the 
gelations of thin gs, either their relations to each other, or 
_to_. the observer, or to the state and apprehmsu>n~of the 
Jicarcrs. To enumerate and analyze these relations, with 
the conditions under which alone they are discoverable, 
is to teach the science of method. 

The enviable results of this science, when knowledge 
has l>ecn rijiened into those habits which at once secure 
and evince its possession, can scarcely be exhibited more 
forcibly as well as more pleasingly, than by contrasting 
with the former cxtnict from Shakespeare the narration 
given by Hamlet to Horatio of the occurrences during his 
projKised transportation to England, and the events that 
interrupted his voyage : — 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not lt-t me sleep ; methought, I lay 
Worse tlian the mutinc* in the bilboes. Kathly, 

And praised ie rashness fur it Let us know, 

Our indiscretion some times serves us well, 

When our deep plots do fail : And that should teach us, 

There's a divinity tint sha]>eM our ends, 

Rough-he* them how we will. 

IIor. That is most certain. 

Ham. U}> from my cahin, 
My sea-gown scarf d about me, in the dark 
tfrop'd 1 to find out them ; bad my desire ; 
Finser'd their packet ; and, in fine, withdrew 
To my own room again : making so tiold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Tbeir grand commission ; when I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery ; an exact command— 
Larded with many several sorts of reasons! 
Importing Denmark'* health, u*V , &u$mj&\\js^ 
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With, ho ! such trap* and coblini in my life — 
Thai on the supervise, no leixure hated, 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
Mr head nhould l*» struck off ! 

Hon. Is't posxible ? 

IIav. Here's tbc commission ; read it at more leisure.* 

ITcrc the events with the circumstances of time and 
place, arc all stated with equal cm impression and rapidity, 
not one introduced which could hare been omitted with- 
out injury to the intelligibility of the whole process. If 
anv tendency is discoverable, as far as the mere facts ore 
in question, it is the tendency to omission : and, accord- 
ingly, the reader will observe in the following quotation 
that the attention of the narrator is called back to one 
material circumstance, which he was hurrying bv, bv a 
direct question from the friend to whom the story is com- 
municated, "How was this sealed?" Rut by a trait I 
which is indeed ]>cculiarly characteristic of Hamlet's 
mind, ever disused to generalize, and meditative if to 
excess (but which, with due abatement and reduction, is 
distinctive of every i^wcri'iil and methodizing intellect), 
all the digressions and enlargements consist of reflections, 
truths, ami principles of general and permanent interest, | 
cither directly expressed or disguised in playful satire. 



I sat me down ; 



I 



i 



• • 



DcvisM a new comraUMon ; wrote it fair. *\ 

I once did hold it, jis our statist* do, 

A )<iAtii<-*M to mritc mir, and lal mured much 

lluw to forget that loam nig ; hut, *ir, now 

It did rac yeoman'* service. Wilt thou know 

The effect of what I wrote ? 

Hon Ay, piod my lord. 

Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king, — 
A» England wsw hi* faithful tributary ; 
As love Iwtwoen them, like the palm, might flourish ; 
As jwace should still her wh eaten garland wear, 

v# Act t. m. 2. 
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And stand a comma 'tween their amities, 
And many such like aw* of great charge- 
That on the view and knowing of these content*, 
Without debatcment further, more or lew, 
He should the liearers put to sudden death, 
No shriving time allowed. 

Hob. How was this seal'd ? 

II am. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant. 
I had ray father's signet in my purse, 
Which was the model of that Danish seal : 
Foiled the writ up in the form of the other ; 
StiWrilicd it ; pive't the impression ; placed it safely, 
The channeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-ti^ht ; and what to this was sequent, 
Thou know*xt already. 

Hon. So GuildciiMtcrn and Itoscncrantz go to't f 

Ham. Why, man, they did make love to this employment. 
They are not near my conscience : their defeat 
Doth hy their own insinuation grow. 
'Tis dangerous when the kiser nature comes 
Between the jwss and fell incensed ]*>int8 
Of mighty oppuaitcs.* 

It would, perhaps, l>c sufficient to remark of the pre- 
ceding passage, in connection with the humorous sj>eci- 
men of narration, 

Fermenting o'er with frothy circumstance, 

in Ilcnry IV., that if, overlooking the different value of 
the matter in each, we considered the form alone, we 
should find l>oth immcthudical, — Hamlet from the excess, 
Mrs. Quickly from the want, of reflection and generaliza- 
tion; and that method, therefore, must result from the 
due mean or balance between our passive impressions and 
the mind's own re-action on the same. "Whether this re- 
action do not suppose or imply a primary act positively 
\\ originating in the mind itself, and prior to the object 
in order of nature, i though co-instantaneous with it in 
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its manifestation, trill be hereafter discussed. But I had 
a further puqiosc m thus contrasting tlicsc extracts finom 
our myriad-minded bard, fivputwovt anyp. I wished to bring 
forward, eaeh for itself, these two elements of method, 
or, to adopt an arithmetical term, its two main factors. 

Instances of the want of generalization are of no rare 
occurrence in real life : and the narrations of Sliake- 
s}>carc's Hostess and the Tapster differ from those of the 
ignorant and unthinking in general by their superior 
humour, the poet's own gift and infusion, not bj their 
want of method, which is not greater than wc often meet 
with in that class, of which they are the dramatic repre- 
sentatives. Instances of the opposite fault, arising from 
the excess of generalization and reflection in minds of the 
opposite cla.vs will* like the minds themselves, occur less 
frequently in the course of our own jiersonal cxi^ericnce. 
Yet they will not have liecn wanting to our readers, nor 
will they have passed unobserved, though the great poet 

him>elf (o ri)¥ iavrov ifoxtiv w<m vAiyr riva aaitparow poptfnis 

KouciknU fiopfoaas •) has more conveniently supplied the 
illu>trations. To complete, therefore, the purjiose afore- 
mentioned, that of presenting each of the two components 
as seiKirately as jx>ssiblc, I chose an instance in which, 
by the surplus of its own activity, Hamlet's mind disturbs 
the arrangement, of which that very activity had been 
the cause and impulse.f . . . 

Thus cxulicrancc of mind, on the one hand, interferes 
with the tonus of method ; but sterility of mind, on the 
other, wanting the spring and impulse to mental action, 
is wholly destructive of method itself. For in attending 

* He that moulded his own aoul, as some incorporeal material, into 
various forma. — Tiibuistius. 

t Ft* the critk\*m on th« character of Hamlet in the Literary 
Auuuo* ruL ii. u. 202.— Ed. 
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too exclusively to the relations which the past or passing 
events and objects bear to general truth, and the moods 
of his owri thought, the most intelligent man is some- 
times in .danger of overlooking that other relation, in 
which they areTHcVwTi^o'lj^iJilaced to" flic apprehension 
and sympathies of his hearers. His discoursiTappears 
like soliloquy intermixed with dialogue. But the un- 
educated and unreflecting talker overlooks all mental 
relations, both logical and psychological ; and con- 
sequently precludes all method which is not purely 
accidental. Hence the nearer the things and incidents 
in time and place, the more distant, disjointed, and im- 
pertinent to each other, and to any common puqwse, will 
they api>car in his narration : and this from the want of 
a sta ple, or stnrting-]K>st, in the narrator himself; from 
the absence of the leading thought, which, borrowing a 
phrase from the nomejidaturc of legislation, I may not 
inaptly caJU.JlicJiiiUjititc. On the contrary, ^vherc. the 
. habit of method is present and effective, things the most 
remote and diverse in time, place, and outward circum- 
stance, are' brought into mental contiguity and succcs- 
,sion, the more striking as the less exi>ccted. But while 
I would impress the necessity of this habit, the illustra- 
tions adduced give proof that in undue pre]>ondcrancc, 
and when the prerogative of the mind is stretched into 
despotism, the discourse may degenerate into the gro- 
tesque or the fantastical. 

With what a profound insight into the constitution of 
the human soul is this exhibited to us in the character of 
the Prince of Denmark, where flying from the sense of 
reality, and seeking a reprieve from the pressure of its 
duties in that ideal activity, the overbalance of which, 
with the consequent indisposition to action, U Uis diwiaw^ 
be compels the reluctant gcxA «eut& <& *&& \k&^ ^ 
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healthful-minded Iloratio to follow him in his wayward 
meditation amid the grave* ! 

Hay. To what base ones we may return, Horatio ! Why May not 
imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till ha find it stopping a 
bang- hole ? 

Hon. *Twere to consider too cnrioosly, to eonnider no. 

Uaic No, * faith, m* a jot ; but to follow him thither with me d ea ty 
enough, and likelihood U> lead it : As thus ; Alexander died, Alexander 
was buried, Alexander returncth to dust ; the dost is earth ; of eartk 
we make loam : Ami why of that loam whereto he waa converted, might 
they not stop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious Cavar, dead, and turn'd to clay, 
Might atop a hole to keep the wind away 1 * 

But let it not escape our recollection, that when the 
objects thus connected arc proportionate to the connect- 
ing energy, relatively to the real, or at least to the 
desirable, sympathies of mankind ; it is from the same 
character that we derive the genial method in the famous ,, 

soliloquy, "To be, or not to lie w t — which, admired as it 
is, and has lxwn, has yet received only the first-fruits of 
the admiration due to it. 

We have seen that from the confluence of innumerable 
impressions in each moment of time the mere passive 
memory must ncwls~t eriHocoh fusion ; a rule,*! he seem- 
ing exceptions to which (the thunder-bursts in Lear, for 
instance) arc really confirmations of its truth. For, in 
many instances, the predominance of some mighty passion 
takes the place of the guiding thought, and the result 
presents the method of nature, rather than the habit of 
the individual. For thought, imagination (and I may ' | 

add, passion), arc, in their very essence, the first* con- • | 

nectivc, the latter co-adunative : and it has been shown, 
that if the excess lead to method misapplied, and to con- 

* Act v. ac 1. t Act iii. ac 1. 
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nections of the moment, the absence, or marked deficiency, 
either precludes method altogether, both form and sub- 
stance ; or (as the following extract will exemplify) re- 
tains the outward form only. 

My liege and Madam, to expostulate 

What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day in day, night night, and time in time, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 

Therefore — since brevity is the soul of wit, 

And tediouKness the limbs and outward flourishes,-— 

I will be brief. Your noble son is mad : 

Mad eall I it ; for to define true madness, 

What is't, but to be nothing else but mad I 

But let that go. 

Qckex. More matter with less art. 

Pol. Madam, I swear, I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, 'tis true : 'tis true, 'tis pity : 
And )»ity 'tis, 'tis true : a foolish figure ; 
Hut farewell it, for I will use no art. 
Mad let us grant him then : and now remains, 
That we find out the cause of this effect, 
Or rather say the cause of this defect : 
For this effect defective comes by cause. 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus 
Peq^nd.* 

Docs not the irresistible sense of the ludicrous in this 
flourish of the soul-surviving body of old Polonius's in- 
tellect, not less than in the endless confirmations and 
most undeniable matters of fact of Tapster Pompcy or 
the hostess of the tavern prove to our feelings, even 
before the word is found which presents the truth to our 
understandings, that confusion and formality are but the 
opposite poles of the same null-point ? 

It is Shakespeare's peculiar excellence, that through- 
out the whole of his splendid picture-gallery (the reader 
will excuse the acknowledged inadequacy of this meta- 
phor), we find individualit y every wh ere, mere portrait 
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no where. In all his various characters, we still feel our- 
selves communing with the same nature, which is crcty 
where present as the vegetable sap in the branches, 
sprays, leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruits, their shapes, 
tastes and odours. Speaking of the effect, that is, his 
works themselves, we may define the excellence of their 
method as consisting in that just proportion, that union 
and intcq>cnctrntion f of the universal and the particular, 
which must ever jicrvadc all works of decided genius and 
tmc science. For method implies {^pro gressive tran ri- 
tion, and it is the meaning of the word in the original 
language. The Greek fUMos is literally a way or path 
of transit. Thus we extol the Elements of Euclid, or 
Socrates' discourse with the slave in the Mcnon of 
Plato,* as methodical, a term which no one who holds 
himself Iwund to think or s]»cak correctly, would apply 
to the alphabetical order or arrangement of a common 

dictionary. But as without continuous transition there 

• _ ^^^^ 

can be no method, so without a preconception there can 
be no transition with continuity. The term, method, 
cannot therefore, otherwise than by abuse, be applied to 
a mere dead arrangement, containing in itself no prin- . 
ciplc of progression. . . I 

* A«7t y4p ft* rfr tv rfc /tir rerparmm rmrn qpj* Jrri X*t—" I 
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Scientiit idem quod plant is. Si planta aliqua uti in animo hafxat, 
de radice quid fiat, nil rtfert : si vero transfer re cupias in aliud 
§olum, tutius ett radicibus uti rjuam sntrulis. Hie tradttio, qua nunc 
in usu est, exhibet plane tanquam francos (pulchros illtts quidem) 
exieutiarum; ted tamen absque radicibus fabro liynario certs 
commodos, at plant at uri inutile*. Quod si, discipline ut erescant, 
tibi cordi sit, de truncis minus sis solicit us : ad id caram adhibe, ut 
radices illasa % etiam cum, aliquantulo terra adharentis, extrahantur : 
dummodo hoc pacto et seientiam propriam revisere, restiyiaque cog- 
nit ionis tun rcmetiri }tos*is; et earn sic transplantare in an imam 
alienum, sieutcrevit in tuo. Bacon.* 

It is with sciences as with trees. If it be your purpose to make 
aome particular use of the tree, you need not concern yourself about the 
roots. But if you wish to transfer it iuto another soil, it is then safer 
to employ the roots than the scions. Thus the mode of teaching most 
common at present exhibits clearly enough the trunks, as it were, of 
the sciences, and those too of handsome growth ; but nevertheless, 
without the roots, valuable and convenient a* they undoubtedly are to 
the carpenter, they are useless to the planter. But if you have at 
heart the advancement of education, as that which projases to itself 
the general discipline of the mind for its end and aim, lie less anxiouu 
concerning the trunks, and let it be ynur care, that the roots should 
be extracted entire, even though a small portion of the soil should 
adhere to them : so that at all events you may be able, by this mean, 
both to review your own scientific acquirements, re-measuring as it 
were the steps of your knowledge for your own satisfaction, and at the 
same time to transplant it into the minds of others, just as it grow in 
your own. 

It has been observed, in a preceding page, that the 
relations of objects are prime materials of method, and 
that the contemplation of relations is the indispensable 

* De Augment. Scient. vi o. 2, with some verbal alterations and 
transposition.— »£<{• I 
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condition oLlJuaking methodically. It becomes neces- 
sary therefore to add, that there arc two kinds of-jola- 
tioii, in which objucts of mind may be contemplated. 
The first is that of law, which, in it* absolute perfection, 
is conceivable only of the Sujireinc Being, whose crcativo 
idea not only api>oints to each thing its jraition, but in 
that position, and in consequence of that j>osition, given 
it its qualities, yea, gives it its vcr}' existence, as that 
particular thing. Yet in whatever science the relation \ v « • 
of the parts to each other and to the whole is prede- .\A' 
tcrmincd by a truth or iginat i n g j n_ jt he, .mind, and not / 
abstracted or general izedTrom observation of the parts, ' 
there we aflinn the presence of a law, if we are shaking 
of the physical sciences, as of astronomy for instance; 
or the presence of fundanicutal ideas, if our discourse 
he u]n>ii those sciences, the truths of which, as truths 
absolute, not merely have an indcixmdcnt origin in the 
mind, but continue to exist in and for the mind alone.* 
Such, for instance, is geometry, and such are the ideas 
of a jicrfect circle, of asymptotes, and the like. 
I have thus assigned the first place in the science of 

| method to law ; and first of the first, to law, as the abso- 
lute kind, which comprehending in itself the substance 

■ of even' ]K>ssiblc degree precludes from its conception all 

i degree, not by generalization, but by its own plenitude. 

. As such, therefore, and as the sufficient cause of the 
reality eorresjxmdent thereto, I contemplate it as exclu- 
sively an attribute of the Supreme Being, inseparable 
from the idea of God ; adding, however, that from the 

Here I have (alien int^ an error. The terns, idea and law, are 
; always correlative, instead of geometrical ideas, I oupht to hare said 
: Uiwivwi ;— not theories- but tkmpfoarm, the intelligible products of 
. coutemplation, intellectual objects in the mind, and of and for the 
i Bund exclusively.— l62S>. 
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contemplation of law in this its only perfect form, must 
be derived all true insight into all other grounds and 
principles necessary to method, as the science common 
to all sciences, which in each, in the words of Plato, 

Tvygcim or aXXo avrfjt rip iirurrfifxqt. Alienated from this 

intuition or stedfast faith, ingenious men may produce 
schemes conducive to the peculiar puq>oscs of particular 
sciences, but no scientific system. 

But though I cannot enter on the proof of this asser- 
tion, I dare not remain exposed to the suspicion of having 
obtruded a mere private opinion, as a fundamental truth. 
The authorities arc such that my only difficulty is occa- 
sioned by their number. The following extract from 
Aristocles (preserved with other interesting fragments of 
the same writer by Euscbius of Cajsarea) is as explicit 

as peremptory. $ E<j>ikoatUfiri<rt &c nXarttr, #t *«/ nr <i\\nt 
T&v irwirorr, ytnjaiat *a\ rfXftW. H£tov di pi) hvvaaBat ru 
avBpvmva Karibilv ty/iar, f« pf) ra Bila itptWtpov o<f>6tiij,* A lid 

Plato himself in his Republic, happily still extant, evi- 
dently alludes to the same doctrine. For i>crsonating 
Socrates in the discussion of a most ini])ortant problem, 
namely, whether jiolitical justice is or is not the same 
as private honesty, after many inductions, and much ana- 
lytic reasoning, he breaks off with these words — *al tv y 

i*6i t *> TXnvKwy, o>r rj ipfj oo£a, aKpi3u,s pip tovto cjc toioutvv 
fttOooW, oieus ¥V9 €» toU \uyoit x/>w/i«#u, ov pr) irorc Xa/Sca/Mr' 
nAAa yap patportpa tcai irXccW odor 17 in\ tovto uyowraf — not 

* Prapamt. Eranpet. xi. c. 3.— Ed. Plato, who philosophixed 
legitimately and pcrfcctivcly, if ever any man did in uny'age, hold it 
for an axiom, that it in uot possible for us to have an inflight into 
thing* human (that is, the nature and relations uf man, and the object* 
presented by nature for his investigation), without a previous contempts* 
. tion or intellectual vision of things divine, that is, of truths that are 
to be affirmed concerning the absolute, as far as they can be made 
known to os. 
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and maintained by the Mcgaric school, who denied the 
synthesis and, like Hume and others in recent times, 
held geometry itself to be merely analytical. 

The grand problem, the solution of which forms, ac- 
cording to Plato, the final object and distinctive character 

• ; of philosophy, is this: for all that exists conditionally 
; (that is, the existence of which is inconceivable except 

• under the condition of its dependency on some other as 
J its antecedent) to find a ground that is unconditional and 
1 absolute, and thereby to reduce the aggregate of human 
[knowledge to a system. For the relation common to all 

ueing known, the appropriate orbit of each becomes dis- 
coverable, together with its peculiar relations to its con- 
centrics in the common sphere of subordination. Thus 
the ccntrality of the sun having been established, and 
the law of the distances of the planets from the sun 
having been determined, we jwsscss the means of calcu- 
lating the distance of each from the other. But as all 

^.objects of sense arc in continual, flux, and as the notices 
of them by the senses must, as far as they are tine j 
notices, change with them, while scicnt i fie _4>ri nci i >lcs or 
laws are no otherwise principles of science than as they 
are jicmiancnt and always the same, the latter were 
appropriated to the pure reason, cither as its products or 
as* implanted" "in" it. ""'And now the remarkable fact 
forces itself on our attention, namely, that the material 

- world is found to obev the same laws as had been dc- 



• Which of thc«e two doctrines was Plato's own opinion, it is hard 
to say. In many passages of his works, the latter (that is, the doctrine 
of innate, or rather of connate, ideax) teems to be it ; but from the 
character and avowed purpose of these works, as addressed to a 
promiscuouH public, therefore preparatory, and for the discipline of the 
mind, rather than directly doctrinal, it is> not improbable that Plato I n 
chose it as the more popular represA&U&H^ %&&, %»> ^*?u^k%Sa ^ \^ 
poetic drapery of hii pailotopKemoto, 
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flncnl iwlitpffl^mly fmn tin? rc ncA1 i ; and that the 
masses act by a forvc, which cannot bo conceived to 
result from the coni]K)iicnt parts, known or imaginable. 
In magnetism, electricity, galvanism, and in chemistry 
generally, the mind is led instinctively, as it were, to 
regard the working powers as conducted, transmitted, or 
accumulated by the sensible bodies, and not as inherent. 
This fact has, at all times, been the strong hold alike of 
the materialists and of the spiritualists, equally solvable 
by the two contrary hyjiotheses, and fairly solved by 
neither. In the clear and masterly * review of the elder 

• I can conceive no better remedy for the overweening self-coin* 
placeney of modern philosophy than the annulment of it* preUuded 
originality. The attempt baa been made by Duteua, {RCchercke$ gttr 
VnritjiM de* dvctturertc* attribute* aux Modcrnct. 170»». — Ed.) but be 
failed in it by Hying to the opposite extreme. When be should havo 
confined himself to the phih •Sophie*, lie extended bin attack to the 
sciences and even to the main discoveries of later times ; and thus, 
instead of vindicating the ancients, be Ucarue the calumniator of the 
moderns ; as far at least as detraction is calumny. A splendid and 
mo*t instructive course of lecture* might l»e given, comprising the 
origin and progress, the fates and fortunes of philosophy from 
Pythagoras to Locke, with the liven and succession of the philosophers 
in each sect ; tracing the progress of speculative science chiefly in 
relation to the gradual development of the human mind, but without 
omittimr the favourable or inauspicious influence of circumstances and 
the accidents of individual genius. The main division* would lie, 1. 
From Thales and Pythagoras to the apjn-arance of the Sophists : 2. 
And of Socrates ; — the character and effects of Socratcs's life and 
doctrines illustrated in the instance* of Xenophoo, as his most faithful 
representative, and of Aiitisthenes or the Cynic sect as the one partial 
view of his philosophy, and of Arixtippua or the Cyrenaic sect as the 
other and op]Kwite extreme : 3. Plato, and Platonism : 4. Aristotle 
and the Peripatetic school : 5. Zeno, and Stoicism, Epicurus and 
Epicureanism, with the effects of these in the Roman republic and 
I'tnpire : o\ Tho rise of the Eclectic or Alexandrian philosophy, the 
attempt to set op a pseudo-Tlatonic jiolytheism against Christianity, 
the degradation of philosophy itself into mysticism and magic, and its 
final di*api>earauce, as philosophy, under Justinian : 7. The resump- 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy in the 13th century, and the 
successive re-appearance of the different ancient sects from tho restora- 
tion of literature to our own times. 
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philosophies, which must bo ranked among the most 
splendid proofs of his judgment no less than of his 
genius, and more expressly in the critique on the atomic 
or corpuscular doctrine of Democritus and his followers 
as the one extreme, and in that of the pure rationalism 
of Zeno the Elcatic as the other, Plato has proved incon- 
trovertibly that in both alike the basis is too narrow to 
8upi>ort the superstructure ; that the grounds of both arc 
false or disputable ; and that, if these were conceded, yet 
neither the one nor the other scheme* is adequate to the 
solution of the problem, — namcljvjvliat is the ground of 
the coinciden ce bct \\^n_rcasx)n^jmd^cx|KijcnccT"OT be- 
tween tlie laws of matter and the ideas of the pure intcl- 
JccL-^The only answer which Plato deemed the question 
capable of receiving, comjttls the reason to pass out of 
itself and seek the ground of this agreement in a super- 
-sensual, essence, L which being at once the ideal of the 
reason and the cause of the material world, is the prc- 
cstablisher of the harmony in and lietwcen l>oth. Religion 
therefore is the ultimate aim of philosophy, in conse- 
quence of which philosophy itself becomes the supple- 
ment of the sciences, both as the convergence of all to 
the common end, namely wisdom ; and as supplying the 
copula, which, modified in each in the comprehension of 
its parts in one whole, is in its principles common to all, 
as integral parts of one system. And this is method, 
itself a distinct science, the immediate offspring of phi- 
losophy, and the link or mordant by which philosophy 
becomes scientific and the sciences philosophical 
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The second relation is thaJLJDf_.y]cory, in which the 
existing fonus~ahd qualities of objects, discovered by ob- 
servation or exi>criment, suggest a given arrangement of 
many under one i>oint of view ; and this not merely or 
princiimlly in order to facilitate the remembrance, recol- 
lection, or communication of the same; but for the 
]inr|H»scs of understanding, and in most instances of con- 
trolling, them. In other words, all theory supposes 
the general idea of cause and cH'cct. The scientific arts 
of medicine, chemistry, and physiology in general, are 
examples of a method hitherto founded on tin's second 
sort of relation. 

Between these two lies the method in the fine arts, 
which lielongs indeed to this second or external Tclation, 
Wausc the effect and j>osition of the jxirts is always j 
more or less influenced by the knowledge and exjKjricnce , 
of their previous qualities ; but which nevertheless con- 1 
stitutes a link connecting the second fimn of relation 
with the first. For in all that truly merits the name of 
]>octry in its most comprehensive sense, there is a neces- 
sary predominance of the ideas, that is, of that which ori- 
ginates in the artist himself, and a comparative indiffer- 
ence of the materials. A true musical taste is soon dis- 
satisfied with the harmonica or any similar instrument 
of glass or steel, because tift YkkIj ot \h& wrcni <^& tha 
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Italians phrase it), or that effect which is derived from 
the materials, encroaches too far on the effect from the 
proportions of the notes, or that which is given to music 
j by the mind. To prove the high value as well as the 
'•superior dignity of the first relation, and to evince, that 
•on this alone a perfect method can be grounded, and that 
jthe methods attainable by the second are at best but ap- 
proximations to the first, or tentative exercises in the 
hope of discovering it, forms the first object of the 
present disquisition. 

These truths I have (as the most pleasing and popular 
mode of introducing the subject) hitherto illustrated 
from Shakesj»eare. But the same truths, namely the 
necessity of a mental initiative to all method, as well as 
a careful attention to the conduct of the mind in the 
exercise of method itself, may be equally, and here 
I>erhaps more characteristically, proved from the most 
familiar of the sciences. We mav draw our elucidation 
even from those which arc at present fashionable among 
us; from botanv or from ehemistrv. In the lowest 
attempt at a methodical arrangement of the former 
science, that of artificial classification for the preparatory 
purjKise of a nomenclature, some antecedent must have 
been contributed by the mind itself; some purpose must 
be in view; or some question at least must have been 
proj)osed to nature, grounded, as all questions are, iijKm 
some idea of the answer; as for instance, the assumption 
that — "two great sexes animate the world."* For no 
man can confidently conceive a fact to be universally true 
who does not with equal confidence anticipate its neces- 
sity*, and who does not believe that necessity to be de- 
monstrable by an insight into its nature, whenever and 

• Par. Lo*. Vvu. YA.— Eix 
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cases where the master light is missing, so in this, the 
reflective mind avoids Scylla only to lose itself in 
Chan-Mis. If we adhere to the general notion of sex, 
as abstracted from the more obvious modes and forms 
in which the sexual relation manifests itself, we soon 
meet with whole classes of plants to which it is found 
inapplicable. If arbitrarily, we give it indefinite exten- 
sion, it is dissi'iKitcd into the barren truism, that all 
si>ecific products supjwsc sj)ecific means of production. 
Thus a growth and a birth arc distinguished by the mere 
verbal definition, that the latter is a whole in itself, the 
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the alliance of both with the sciences of the possible, or of the con* 
ceivahle, namely, logic and mathematics, constitute natural philosophy. 

Having thus explained the term nature, I now more especially 
entreat the reader's attention to the sense in which here, and every 
where through this csxiy, I use the word idea. I assert, that the 
▼cry impulse to universalize any phenomenon involves the prior 
assumption of some clKctcnt law in nature, which in a thousand 
d iff. rent forms is evermore one and the same, entire in each, yet 
comprehending all, and incapable of being attracted or generalized 
from any numlier of phanomena^ liccause it is itself presupposed iu 
each and all as their common ground and condition, and because every 
definition of a genus is the adequate definition of the lowest species 
alone, while the efficient law must contain the ground of all in all. It 
is attributed, never derived. The utmost we ever venture to say is, 
that the falling of an apple suggested the law of gravitation to Sir I. 
Newton.. Now a law and an idea are correlative terms, ami differ 
only as object and xul»je- 1, as King and truth. 

Such is the doctrine of the Novum Organum of Lord Kacon, agreeing 
(as I Khali more largely show in the text) in all essential points with 
the true doctrine of Plato, the apparent differences ltcing for the 
greater part occasioned by the Grecian sage having applied his principles 
chiefly to the investigation of the mind, and the method of evolving its 
powers, and the English philosopher to the development of nature. 
That our great countryman s}>exiks too often dctractingly of the divine 
philosopher must be explained, partly by the tone given to thinking 
minds by the Reformation, the founders and fathers of which saw in 
the Aristotelians, or schoolmen, the antagonist* of Protestantism, and 
in the Italian Platonists the despisers and secret enemies of Christianity 
itself; and partly, by his having formed his notions of Plato's doctrine 
from the absurdities and phantasms of bis misinterpretera, rather than 
from an unprejudiced study of the original works. 
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former not: and when wc would apply even this to 
nature, wc are baffled by objects (the flower polypus for 
example, and many others) in which each is the other. 
All that can be done by the most ]Kitient and active 
industry, by the widest and most continuous researches ; 
all that the amplest survey of the vegetable realm, 
brought under immediate contemplation by the most 
stU]H.>ndous collections of species and varieties, can sug- 
gest ; all that minutest dissection and cxactest chemical 
analysis can unfold ; all that varied ex]ierimcnt and the 
position of plants and of their com|K>nent jtarts in every 
i conceivable relation to light, heat, (and whatever else we 
distinguish as imi>ondcrublc substances), to cartli, air, 
water, to the supposed constituents of air and water, 
separate and in all propitious — in short, all that che- 
mical agents and re-agents, can disclose or adduce ; — all 
these have been brought, as conscripts, into the field, 
with the completest accoutrement, in the l>est discipline, 
under the ablest commanders. Yet after all that was 
eflectcd bv Linnrcus himself, not to mention the lataum 
of (Jesncr,* Causal pinus, J Kay, J Toiirnefort, § and the 
other heroes who preceded the general adoption of the 
sexual system, as the basis of artificial arrangement ; — 
after all the successive toils and enterprises of HcdwigJ 
Jussicn, Mirl>cl,1[ Sir James Smith, Knight, Ellis, and 

* Conrad G., who died in 1568. See bu Letter*. — Ed. 
t Lihri xr. 1H Plant it. — Ed. 

t Method uePlantarun nova. 1CS2. Hittoria Plant arum. 1C86-7- 
1704.-- AM. 
$ EU'tHen* de Botanique; oh, Mitkode pour eonnattre let Planter. 

i( Thtoria generationis tt fructificatitnis plantar** cry/rfogroait- 
carum LinntrL 1784. Oryptofjamia. 17S7.— Ed. 

r Hiatvire gi*irale tt particular* dee pUtmteM ; ok, Traiti de 
p*!/siol<yic vigitale. Exposition de la tkcorie de Cor*tani*ation vtgi- 
Me. 1805. EUmtnt de plftiohgU xiyilede ctf de Irtaniqut. 1815. 
1 — Ea\ 
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others, — what is botany at tins present hour? Little 
more than an enormous nomenclature ; a huge catalogue, 
well arranged, and yearly and monthly augmented, in 
various editions, each with its own scheme of technical 
memory and its own conveniences of reference. A 
dictionary in which (to cany on the metaphor) an Ains- 
worth arranges the contents by the initials ; a Walker by 
the endings; a Scapula by the radicals; and a Cominius 
by the similarity of the uses and purposes. The terms sys- 
tem, method, science, arc mere improprieties of courtesy, 
when applied to a mass enlarging by endless appositions, 
but without a nerve that oscillates, or a pulse that throbs, 
in sign of growth or inward sympathy. The innocent 
amusement, the healthful occupation, the ornamental 
accomplishment of amateurs (most honourable indeed 
and deserving of all praise as a preventive substitute for | 
the stall, the kennel, and the subscription-room), it has 
yet to ex^HJct the devotion and energies of the phi- 
losopher. 

So long back as the first appearance of Dr. Darwin's 
Phyloloyia, I, then* in earliest manhood, presumed to 
hazard the opinion, that the physiological botanists were 
hunting in a false direction, and sought for analog}* 
where thev should have looked for antithesis. I saw, or 
thought I saw, that the harmony between the vegetable 
and animal world, was not a harmony of resemblance, 
but of contrast ; and that their relation to each other 
was that of corresponding opposite*. They seemed to 
me, whose mind had l>ecn formed by observation, un- 
aided, but at the same time unen thralled, by partial ex- 
periment, as two streams from the same fountain indeed, 
but flowing the one due west, and the other direct cast, 

# 1601. The Zoomomia *«» y*\3Cy3w& WWfc .-^ 
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and tint consequently, the resemblance wonld be as the 
jo ai laity, jrrcatot in the first ami rudimcntal products 
i if vc^vtal tic and animal organization. AVhtixas, accord* 
iiiir to the received notion, the highest and mo*t perfect 
vegetable, and the lowot ami rudot animal forms, ought 
t.» ha\c swincd the links «»f the two systems which is 
o-hin:rv to fact. Since that lime, the same idea has 
il^wxi^l in the minds of philosophers capable of demon- 
>;:■:.: inir its objective tnuh hv induction of facts in an 
i;;; hi "kin i»crii> of c«irre>j»ondences in nature. From 
;!:c>e nun, or from minds enkindled l»y their laltonrs, we 
m«y hope hereafter to receive it, or rather the yet higher 
* idea to which it refers us matured into laws of organic 
. nature, and thence to have one other splendid proof, 
that with the knowledge of law alone dwell (tower and 
jiriijihii-y, decisive exjicriment, and, lastly, a scientific 
. method, that dictating with its earliest rays the gnomes 
<if l.\ *,-»iiiit>is and the mists of theory mav, wilhiu a 
Mii a .:lr generation, open out on the philosophic seer dis- 
coveries that had lmtlled the gigantic, hut Wind and 
_ guidrk-ss, industry of ages. 
i Sr.eh, too, is the case with the assumed indccoiu]ionible 

substances of the lulionitorv. Thev arc the svmliols of 

• • • 

el«:iicmary jniwers, and the cxjionciits of a law, which, as 

the r«N»t of all these jniwers, the chemical philosopher, 

whatever his theory may Ik?, is instinctively lal>ouring to 

extract. This instinct, again, is itself hut the form, in 

which the idea, the mental correlative of the law, first 

iimoimec* its incipient germination in his own mind : 

uid hence proceeds the striving after unity of principle 

hrough all the diversity of forms, with a feeling re- 

einhling that which accoini»anics our endeavours to 

I'collcct a forgotten name; when we seem at once to 

uvc and not to have it; which tlie memory feels but 
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* cannot find. \Thus, as " the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet,"* suggest each the other to Shakespeare's Theseus, 
as soon as his thoughts present to him the one fonn, of 
which they are but varieties; so water and flame, the 
diamond, the charcoal, and the mantling champagne, 
with its ebullient sparkles, arc convoked and fraternized 
/itAi * * by the theory of the chemist. This is, in truth, the first 
tit -,j *'^*' charm of chemistry, and the secret of the almost universal 
i./,. **(' interest excited by its discoveries. The serious com- 
t \,f; u *' placcncy which is afforded by the sense of truth, utility, 
}>ermanence, and progression, blends with and ennobles 
the exhilarating suq>risc and the pleasurable sting of 
curiosity, which accomi>any the pro)>ounding and the 
solving of an enigma. It is the sense of a principle of 
connection given by the mind, and sanctioned by the 
corrcsjKmdency of nature. Hence the strong hold which 
in all ages chemist ry has had on the imagination.^ If in 
Shakes) ware we find nature idealized iuto j>oetiT, through 
the creative power of a profound yet observant medita- 
tion, so through the meditative observation of a Davy, a 
Wollaston, or a Hatchett ; 

By aome connatural force, 



Powerful at greatest diRtam*e to unite 
With tiocrct amity thing* of like kind, 

we find poetry, as it were, substantiated and realized m 
nature, — yea, nature itself disclosed to us, gem 'mam islam 
naluram, gum fit et facit y et crcat et creatur, as at once the 
poet and the poem. 

• Midi. Night'a Dream, act r. ac. \.—E<L 
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Tsvrp Tturrv Udpm x«p* &w, Arirl^ IXryt f e>Aes> i s V sts tf Tt, 
m2 ftA«rff'x'* v '« "■* wp«*Tt**»i, sal X"P" ** **W &r • A4>«f, sfa 
^imi Ay fit «p+W *pt#f fast f tX trt+m n , in jU* y ty n W awrfaiE, rfesf 
Jmr «mrr4tn| fosVntTsvrsfr rSw iwvrriym*, • ivyx«j«4 *V tfAAs «vri> 
riff famyuir* Plato.* 

In the following then I distinguish, first, thost whom yon indeed may 
call philotheoristM, or phifotechoitU, or |»r»- ticiana, and secondly thot* 
whom ah»ne you may rightly denominate i>hilo*o|4»er>s an knowing what 
die ftcience of all these branches of science is, which may ]»rove to be 
smut-thing more than the mere aggregate of the knowledges in any par* 
ticular science. 

From Shakesi>carc to Plato, from the philosophic poet 
to the poetic philosopher, the transition is easy, and the 
n>ad is crowded with illustrations of our present subject. 
Fur of Plato's works, the larger and more valuable i>or- 
tion have all one common end, which comprehends and 
shines through the particular puqxise of each several 
dialogue ; and this is to establish the sources to evolve 
the principles, and exemplify the art of method. This 
is the clue, without which it would be difficult to ex* 
culjwite the noblest productions of the divine philosopher 
from the charge of being tortuous and labyrinthine in 
their progress, and unsatisfactory in their ostensible re- 
sults. The latter indeed appear not seldom to have been 
drawn fur the purjiose of starting a new problem, rather 
than that of solving the one proposed as the subject of 
the previous discussion. But with the clear insight that 

* The abore quotation appears to be compounded of two or more in- 
dependent passages. The opening clans* is from tfc* ILevubttc* Bku y. 
<»• is*. Stoyh.)-Bd: 
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the purpose of the writer is not so much to establish any 
particular truth, as to remove the obstacle*, the continu- 
ance of which is preclusive of all truth, the whole scheme 
assumes a different aspect* and justifies itself in all its 
dimensions. We sec, that to open anew a well of spring- 
ing water, not to cleanse the stagnant tank, or fill, 
bucket by bncket, the leaden cistern ; that the education 
of the intellect, by awakening the principle and method 
of self-development, was his proposed object, not any 
sjKx;ific information that can be conveyed into it from 
without ; — not to assist in storing the passive mind with 
the various sorts of knowledge most in request, as if the 
human soul were a mere rcjiository or banqueting-room, 
but to place it in such relations of circumstance as should 
gradually excite the germinal {towcrthat craves no know- 
ledge but what it can take up into itself, what it can 
appropriate, and reproduce in fruits of its own. To shape, 
to dye, to paint over, and to mechanize the mind, lie 
resigned, as their proper trade, to the sophists, against 
whom he waged oj>cn and unremitting war. For the 
ancients, as well as the modems, had their machinery fur 
the exteni|)orancous mintage of intellects, by means of 
which, oft-hand, as it were, the scholar was enabled to 
make a figure on any and all subjects, on any and all 
occasions. They too had their glittering vapours, which 
(as the comic poet tells us) fed a host of sophists — 

aftrcp yvunrjr, *al 8«aA«£ir, *a< ¥QV¥ r t fu¥ wapixovtrt, 
teal T€par*iay, «ai w<pl\*tir t «eu Kpouair, *a) KariXrf^iW* 

Great gnddexses are they to lazy folks, 
Who pour d*wn on us gift* of tiutnt speech, 
Sense most seuientiouii, wonderful fine effect, 
And how to talk atout it and about it, 
Thoughts brisk as bees, and pathos soft and thawy. 
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In fine, as improgrcssivc arrangement is not method, 
so neither is a mere mode or set fashion of doing a thing. 
Are further facts required? I appeal to the notorious 
fact that zoology, soon after the commencement of the 
latter half of tile- last • century, was falling abroad, 
weighed down and crushed, as it were, by the inordinate 
number and manifoldncss of facts and phenomena appa- 
rently separate, without evincing the least promise of 
systcmatising itself by any inward combination, any 
vital interdependence, of its jvarts. John Hunter, who 
a p| wired at times almost a stranger to the grand con- 
ception, which yet never ceased; to work in him as his 
genius and governing spirit, rose at length in the horizon 
of physiology and comparative anatomy. In his printed 
works, the one directing thought seems evermore to flit 
before him, twice or thrice only to have been seized, and 
after a momentary detention to have been again let go: 
as if the words of the charm laid been incomplete, and 
it had appeared at its own will only to mock his call- 
ing. At length, in the astonishing preparations for his 
museum, he constructed it for the scientific apprehension 
out of the unspoken alphaliet of nature. Yet notwith- 
standing the imperfection in the annunciation of the 
idea, how exhilarating have been the results! I dare 
opi>eal to AWrncthy,* to Everard Home, to Ilatchctt, 
whose communication to Sir Everard on the c^ and its 
analogies, in a recent paper of the latter (itself of high 
excellence) in the Philosophical Transactions, I may 
point out as iknng, in the proper sense of the term, the 

* Sin*« thi* wm vrltton, Mr. Al*rn*thy ha* rvaliifd this anticipa- 
te dictated total/ l»y my wi»h<*, ami nt the time justified only hy my 
gvnml AihuirotUm of Mr. A.** talenta and piioctplea, and compacted 
titli'HH th« h\v4 knowledge that he «a» then actually enpu^d in 
pmring the amertion hrr* haiardcd, at Urge and in detail St* hit 
mtiwttt Traaliw «n Phjwobgy, 1821. 
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development of a fact in the history of physiology, and 
to which I refer as exhibiting a luminous instance of 
what I mean by the discover)' of a central phenomenon. 
To these I apjieal, whether whatever is grandest in the 
views of Cuvier l>c not either a reflection of this light, 
or a continuation of its rays well and wisely directed 
through fit media to the appropriate object.* 

We have seen that a previous act and conception of 
.the mind is indisj>ensablc even to t heja urtTwuiblanc vs of 
method ; that neither fashion, mode, nor orderly arrange- 
ment can be produced without a prior purpose, and a 
prc-cogitation ml bitcntionrm ejntt quod qmnritnr, though 
this purpose may have Wen itself excited, and this prc- 
cogitation itself abstracted from the ]ierccivcd likenesses 
and differences of the objects to l>c arranged. But it 
has likewise licen shown, that fashion, mode, ordonnancc, 
are not method, inasmuch as all method supposes a 
'-principle of unity with progression; in other words, 
I progressive transition without breach' of continuity. But 
such a principle, it hjis been proved, can never in the 
sciences of ux]K«rimeiit- or in those of ol»servatiou be 
adequately supplied by a theory built <»u generalization. 
For what shall determine the mind to abstract and 
generalize one common jH»int rather than another; — and 
within what limits, from what number of individual 
objects shall the generalization be made? The theory 
inifet still require a prior theory for its own legitimate 

* Nor should it \*: wholly unnoticed, that Cuvier, who, I under* 
stand. *as uot b»«ni in France, nnd in not of unmixed French ex true* 
tion, bad |*re|»ured himself for hia illusti jouh I:iljour<', uim I leant from a 
reference in the lirxi chapter of Inn ^reit work, und nhould have con- 
cluded from the general xtylc of thinking though the lan^nu^e t*etrn}» 
MUj»i»r».->>«ion t as of one who doubted the xyioputhy 
u'uiienee , io a very ditfcreutxchool of methodology and 
any * hich Tom could mm atfoivtaL 
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con>trnction. With the mathematician the definition 
ni*kv> i lie object, anil prc-cstabiislies tiie terms whicli, 
and which alone, can occur in the after-reasoning. If a 
circle l*e fotuul not to hare the radii from the centre to 
tho ctrcnmfeivnce perfectly e«[ual, which in fact it would 
K- J*ur\l to expect of any material circle, it follow* only 
that it was n«* a circle : ami the tranquil geometrician 
wouM content himself wiiii smiling at the quit! juro quo 
of tiie simple objector. A mathematical throria sea a**- 
t'uiffttiio may therefore I»e i*-rfect. For the mathe- 
laaiijian can Ite certain that he has contcm]»latc<l all 
t:uu ap;^rtains to his pn»j<»>ition. The celebrate*! 
Eu!cr« treating *v.\ njiuc i«»iut resj>ectm«r arches, makes 
t:ii>cnriou> remark: "Ail exjiericiice is in contra<liction 
t«» tai<: .v / jm,.'iti x // '# //•////// i*f cihthjxi — hut this is no 
iva*»u for uoiihtin^ the ;ina!v>;>." The wonls souml 
]v.ra«;o\ieal ; ha; iu truth nicrni no more than this, that 
t : io projvrtio of sjskv are n«»t le>s certainly the pro- 
lan ie> of space ikvau>c they can never l»e entirely trans- 
ferred to material U*lies. Hut in physic*, that is in all 
:!iv >cicm os which haw for their objects the things of 
; nature* ami not tiie r. #.'/.# nitimls — more philosophically, ; 

■ iaUw^tual acts ami tiie prwiucts of tho>c acts exist inifj 
: exclusively in ami for the intellect i»M.-lf — the definition 

r.;u>t follow, ami not precede, the reasoning. It is iv- 

. i<vsvn:ative* not constitutive, ami is indeed little more 

; than an abbreviature «»f the prccediiu: observation, ami 

j t : io deductions therefrom. Hut as the observation, 

■ though aided hv cxwriment, i> necessarily limited ami 
! im>i\vt» the definition mn>t be ciuallv so. The 
; *ii>;*%ry of theories ami the frequency of their Mihversion 
\ hv tiie discowrv of a sialic now fact, supply the best 
1 ihVtratious of this truth.* 

1 % TW &*tti>wift£ «&u*ct fi»» a »«t respectable scieoti&c Journal 
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As little can a true scientific method be grounded on 
an hypothesis, unless where the hypothesis is an expo- 
nential image or picture-language of an idea which is 
contained in it more or less clearly; or the symbol of 
an undiscovered law, like the characters of unknown 
quantities in algebra, for the puqx>se of submitting the 
£ phcnwmtm to a scientific calculus. In all other instances, 
f *.** it is itself a real or supposed jthrrnoMetto/t, and therefore 
• a part of the problem which it is to solve. It may be 
among the foundation-stones of the edifice, but can never 
be the ground. 

But in experimental philosophy, it may be said how 

contain* no exposition of the impossibility of a perfect theory in physics, 
the more striking l»oeau>e it in directly against the pur|>ose and inten- 
tion of the writer. I content myself with one question, — what if 
Kepler, what if Newton in his investigations concerning the tides, had 
holden themselves liound to thin canon, and, instead of pro|H)unding a 
law, had employed themselves exclusively iu collecting materials for a 
tlieorv ? 

** The magnetic influence has long l»een known to have a variation 
which is constantly changing ; tmt that change is so slow, and at the 
same time so dilVerent in various p.irts of the world, that it would !« 
in vain to seek for the means of reducing it to established rules, until 
all its local and particular circumstance* are clearly ascertained and 
recorded by accurate ol "nervations made in vari«»m parts of the glol>c. 
The necessity and importance of such observations are now pretty gene- 
rally understood, and they have U-en actually carrying on f«»r some 
years past ; but these (and by parity of reason the incomparably greater 
nuiuU'r that remain to lie made) must bo collected, collated, proved, 
and afterwards brought together into one focus liefore ever a foundation 
can l*e formed upon which anything like a sound and stable theory can 
be constituted for the cxphuiation of such changes." — Journal vf 
Science ami the Aria, No. vii. p. Iu3. 

An intelligent friend, on reading the words " into one focus," oh* 
served : •• But what and where is the lens?" I however fully agree 
with the writer. All this and much more must have been achieved 
before "a sound and stable theory" could be ''constituted ;"— which 
even then (except as far as it might occasion the discovery of a law) 
might |>ossibly explain (ex plieU plana rctldtre), but never account for, 
the facts in question. But the most satisfactory comment on these and 
similar assertions would lie afforded by & maAAfcx -v£-W.\. Veu&Ht* <&^ 
rite and progrww, t\\« M&e\tTa&ty& uA ?*tax&\\% miuMfctta** ^ ^^ 
in the civiliied world. 
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much do we not owe to accident ? Doubtless: bat let it 
not lie forgotten, that if the discoveries so made stop 
there ; if they do not excite some master idea ; if they do 
not lead to some law (in whatever dress of theory or 
hypothesis the fashions and prejudices of the time may 
disguise or disfigure it) ; — the discoveries may remain for 
ages limited in their uses, insecure, and unproductive. 
I low many centuries, we might have said Millennia, have 
passed, since the first accidental discovery of tlie attraction 
and repulsion of light bodies by rubbed amber ! Compare 
the interval with the progress made within less than a 
century, after the discovery of the phicnomcua that led 
immediutelv to a theory of elcetrieitv. That here as in 

mm • 

many other instances, the theory was supi*>rtcd by inse- 
cure hypotheses ; that by one theorist two heterogeneous 
fluids are assumed, the vitreous ami the resinous; by 
another, a plus and minus of the same fluid ; that a third 
considers it a mere modification of light ; while a fourth 
composes the electrical aura of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
caloric: — this does but place the truth we have been 
evolving in a stronger and clearer light. For abstract 
from all these sup}>ositions, or rather imaginations, that 
which is common to, and involved in, them all ; and we 
shall have neither notional fluid or fluids, nor chemical 
compounds, nor elementary matter, — but the idea of two 
— opliositc — forces, tending to rest by equilibrium* These 
arc the sole factors of the calculus, alike in all the theories. 
These give the law, and in it the method, both of arranging 
the phenomena and of substantiating appearances into 
facts of science ; with a success proportionate to the 
clearness or confusedness of the insight into the law. 
For this reason, I anticipate the greatest improvements 
in the method, the nearest approaches to a system of 
electricity, from these \^oro\itasc^>fi\& \w* ^c&afs&j& 
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the law most purely, and the correlative idea as an idea ; 
— those, namely, who, siucc the year 17!>8, in the true 
spirit of exjKJinmental dynamics, rejecting the imagina- 
tion of any material substrate, simple or compound, con- 
template in the phtrnomma of electricity the operation of 
«' a law which reigns through all nature, the law of iwlarity, 

or the manifestation of one power by opposite forces ; — 
who trace in these appearances, as the most obvious and 
striking of its innumerable forms, the agency of the }>osi- 
tivcand negative poles of a power essential to all material 
construction ; the second, namely, of the three primary 
principles, for which the beautiful and most appropriate 
8vhi1m>1s arc given by the mind in the three ideal dimen- 
sions of space* 

The time is, perhaps, nigh at hand, when the same 
comparison between the results of two unequal periods, — 
the interval between the knowledge of a fact, and that 
from the discover}' of the law, — will Ik? applicable to the 
sister science of magnetism. l>ut how great the contrast 
tatwecn magnetism and electricity at the present moment ! 
From remotest antiquity, the attraction of iron by the 
magnet was known and noticed ; but, century after cen- 
tury, it remained the undisturbed property of poets ami 
orators. The fact of the magnet and the fable of the 
plurnix stood on the same scale of utility. In the 
thirteenth century, or ]>crhaps earlier, the polarity of 
the magnet, and its communicability to iron, were dis- 
covered ; and soon suggested a pnqx>sc so grand and 
important, that it may well be deemed the proudest 
trophy ever raised by accident f in the service of man- 



* "Perhaps the attribution or analogy may geem fanciful nt first [I 
night, bat I am in the habit of realising to ray Keif magnetism ax length, 
electricity as breadth, and galvanism as depth.'* — Tabic Talk^ \k 36, 
2nd edit.— Ed. 

t If accident il wert ; \1 \to ««k\w* &\ *& *««^ ^^ ^^ 
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kind, — the invention of the compass. But it led to no 
itlciu to no law, and consequently to no method : though 
a variety of pluriwinma, as startling as they are myste- 
rious, have forced on us a presentiment of its intimate 
connection with all the ^reat agencies of nature ; of a 
revelation, in ciphers, the key to which is still wanting. 
I can recall no event of human history that impresses the 
imagination more deeply than the moment when Colum- 
bus,* on an unknown ocean, first ]>erceived one of these 
startling facts, the change of the magnetic needle. 



from the remotest cast ; if its existence there <loc* not point to an age 
;m<l .1 rare, to which scholars of highest rank in the world of letter*, 
»Sr \V. Jonfs, Hailly, Schlep.*! have attached faith. That it wa« 
known More the ara generally wuineil for its invention, ami not 
*]Mikfii of as a novelty, lias Ut*n proved l»y Mr. Sou they and other* : 
iScc the (>Hiniana % vol. i. p. 2i0, Xo. It).'*, — where Mr. Southey 
qunti-s a jviNsuse from the Puiiidas (1250—7), very distinctly referring 
to the mariner's needle. — AW.) 

* It cannot Ikj deemed alien fr«»m the purposes of this disquisition, if 
I am anxious to attract the attention of my reader* to the im]tortanee 
•»f hjieculativc meditation, ev»«n iV>r the worldly interests of mankind ; 
and to that concurrence of nature and historic event with the great 
revolutionary movements of individual genius of which so many in- 
stances occur in the study of hi.story ;— to point out how nature, or that 
winch in nature itself is more than nature, seems to come forward in 
order to meet, to aid, and t<» reward, every idea excited by a contempla- 
tion of her niethtnls in the spirit of filial care, and with the humility of 
love. It is with this view that I extnet the following lines from an 
ode of Chiabrera's, which, in the strength of the thought and the lofty 
majesty of the i>octry, has but '* few j»eers in ancient or in modern 
song : "— 

Certo da cor, cIC alto dentin no» ncrlse, 

Son r imi>t'tAt maijnnnniie vojhtte ; 

Ma le btir almr alle Ml* o^rr eleite 

San mo r/ioir ndle fat iche eccelse ; 

*V£ hi an mo /w/tolar, /rule catena, 

Ifidrto <C onore, t/ *ho cummin raffrtna. 
Co*i Inmja stagion per motli indcyni 

ffuropa disprezzd rind it a *jteme t 

JSchtrnendo il rulgo t *eco % regi inneme, 

Nudo nocchier promettitor di regni; 

Ma per le sctmotciute onde marine 

V invtita prora ei pur totpinte aljine. 
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In what shall we seek the cause of this contrast between 
the rapid progress of electricity and the stationary con- 
dition of magnetism ? As many theories, as many hypo- 
theses, have been advanced in the latter science as in the 
former. But the theories and fictions of the electricians 
contained an idea, and all the same idea, which has 
necessarily led to method ; implicit indeed, and only 
t : regulative hitherto, but which requires little more than 

[ the dismission of the imagery to become constitutive like 

y the ideas of the geometrician. On the contrary, the 

assumptions of the magnetists (as for instance, the hypo- 
thesis that the planet itself is one vast magnet, or that 
an immense magnet is concealed within it, or that of a 
concentric glolw within the earth, revolving on its own 
independent axis), are but repetitions of the same fact or 
plutnomcnon looked at through a magnifying glass ; the 
reiteration of the problem, not its solution. The natu- 
ralist, who cannot or will not sec, that one fact is often 
worth a thousand, as including them all in itself, and 
that it first makes all the others facts, — who has not the 
head to comprehend, the soul to reverence, a central 
experiment or observation (what the Greeks would 
perhaps have called a yrofojt/ucnouicnon), — will never 
receive an auspicious answer from the oracle of nature. 



1 



Qua! worn, che torni alia yen til consortc, 

Tal ei da $ua magion $piegd C autenne ; 

L ocean corse, e i turbini sostenne, 

Vinse It crude immagini di morte; 

Poscia, delV ampio mar ipenta la gucrra, 

Scorse la dianzi favolosa terra, k 

A Uor dal cavo pin tcende velocc, 

£ di grand* orma il nuovo mondo xmprime; 

Nl men ratio per Caria erge sublime, 

Segno del del, Cintuptrabil croce; 

E jtorge umile esempio, ondt adorarla 

iHbb* $ua genu,— CtuiiKi^ Y« l> VU 
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The soul cloth giro 
Brightness to the eye : and mrae nay, that the mm 
If not enlighten'd by th' Intelligence 
That doth inhabit it, would «hino no moro 
Than a dull clod of earth. 

Cartwrioiit's Lady-Errant, act iii. 



K. it. 



It is strange, yet characteristic of the spirit that was 
at work during the latter half of the last century, and 
of which the French revolution was, I ho]>c, the closing 
monsoon, that the writings of Plato should l>c accused of 
estranging the mind from sober cxi>ericnce and substan- 
tial matter of fact, and of debauching it by fictions and 
generalities; — Plato, whose method is inductive through- 
out, who argues on all subjects not only from, but in and 
by, inductions of facts; — who warns us indeed against 
that usurpation of the senses which quenching the lumen 
si'mua of the mind, sends it astray after individual cases 
for their own sakes, — against that lenttem el manipulamn 
c/jwicntiam, which remains ignorant even of the transi- 
tory relations, to which the jtaitca jxtr licit laria of its 
idolatry not seldom owe their fluxional existence; — but 
who so far oftencr, and with such unmitigated hostility, 
pursues the assumptions, abstractions, generalities, and 
vcrlml legerdemain of the sophists! Strange, but still 
more strange, that a notion so groundless should be 
entitled to plead in its behalf the authority of Lord 
Bacon, from whom the Latin words in the preceding 
sentence are taken, and whose scheme of logic, as applied 
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to the contemplation of nature, is Plntonic throughout, 
iind differing only in the mode, which in Lord Itncon is 
dogmatic, that is, assertory, in Plalo tentative, and (to 
adopt the Socratic phrase) olistctric. I am not the first, 
or even among the first, who have considered Bacon's 
studied depreciation of tiic ancients, with his silence, or 
worse than Kilenee, concerning the merits of hit contcm- 
jwrurics, att the least nmiahle, the least exhilarating, side 
in the character of our illustrious uountvymaii. His 
del met ions from the divine Pinto it is more easy to 
explain than to justify or even to palliate; and that he 
has merely retaliated Aristotle's own unfair treat men t of 
liis iiredccciwnt and contemporaries, may lessen the [mill, 
hut should not Mind ns to the injustice of the nsjwrsions 
on the name ami works of that philosopher. The most 
eminent of our recent zoologists anil mineralogists have 
acknowledged with respect, and even with expressions of 
wonder, the ]ierfominnccs of Aristotle, as the first clearer 
and hreaker-up of the ground in natural history. It is 
indeed scarcely [tossililu to ncrusc tlic tretitiscon colours," 
falsely nserilK.il to Thcophnistns, the scholar and suc- 
cessor of Aristotle, after a due consideration of the state 
nnd means of science at that time, without resenting the 
assertion, that lie had utterly enslaved his invest ign- 
tious in natural history to his own system of logic (liyieit 
ma prorsm HWHrifxifif). Xor let it l>e forgotten that 
the sunny side of Lord Bacon's chaructcr is to 1« found 
neither in his inductions, nor in the application of hia 
own ntetlmd to particular jAtrHonmut or particular classes 
of physical facts, which nix; nt least as crude for the age 
of (jilliert.f Galileo, and Kepler, as Aristotle's for that of 

* The IIipl XpuM&rmr is nnt now, I belieTe, comiiierfd jenaine,— Ed. 
t Williwa Gillwrt died Vn \60\. YK»W»»«»'^Oiu«S'«**0« !,! - 

1600, *ad Dc Hondo, tic XWi.— Ed. 
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Philip and Alexander. Nor is it to be found in his 
recommendation (which is wholly indqiendent of his 
inestimable principles of scientific method) of tabular 
collections of particulars. Let any unprejudiced natu- 
ralist turn to Ix>rd lUtcon'* question* and jwojiosals for 
the investigation* of sinjrlc problems ; to his Discourse on 
the Wind* ; or to the almost comical caricature of this 
scheme in the Method of improving Natural Philosophy, 
by Ilolicrt Hookc (the history of whom* multifold inven- 
tions and indeed of hi* whole philological life, is the 
Itest answer to the scheme, if a scheme so i»lpnbly im* 
practicable, needs any answer), — and put it to hi* con- 
science, whether any desirable end could Ikj hoped for 
from such a process; or inquire of his own experience, or 
historir.il recollections whether any imj>ortuut discovery 
was ever made in this wav.* For though Bacon never so 



* I refer the reader to ITooke's IVwthumou* Works (Hookc died in 
2702. — £V.) published under the auspices of the Royal Society. by their 
Secretary, Richard Waller, and especially to the |a^ci from p. 22 to 4- 
incluKive, as containing the preliminary knowled^-* requisite or desirable 
for the naturalist, Ufore he can form "even a foundation u|»on which 
any thing like a sound and stable theory can be constituted." At a 
small x|«x'imcn of this apf*alling cat-tlogue of preliminaries with which 
he is to make himself conversant, take the following :— ** The history of 
potters, tobacco-pipe-makers, glaziens gla*s-j:riiidcrt, looking-glass* 
makers or toilers, Hj>cctacle-tuakers and nptic-glu«M*iaakera, makers of 
counterfeit pearl ami precious stone*, bu-lc-ronk( rs lamp- blowers, 
colour-makers, colour-grinders, glass-paintcrs, eiinniellem, varninhcns 
colour-sellers, fainter*, limners, picturfdrawerts makers of taby-hi-ads, 
of little bowliuc-*tone* or marbles, fustian-makers (qua re whether 
poets are included in this trade), inusic-nastcra, tinsty-makers, and 
taggers;— the history of schoolmaster**, writing-niasterH, printers, liook* 
hinders, xtagc-players, dancing-masters, and raulters, apothecaries, 
chirurgeon*, teamsters, butchers, barbers, Jaundrcsscx, and cosmetic*, 
4c, (the true nature of which being actually determined) will hugely 
facilitate our inquiries in philosophy." 

As a summary of Dr. R. llooke's multifarious recipe for the growth 
of science may be fairly placed that of the celebrated Dr. Watts lor the 
improvement of the wind, which was thought by Dr. Knox to be worthy 
tfiamtm is the Elegant Extract*, t<>L Vu v* \!A* ^A« taaW^<& 
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far deviates from his own principles, as not to admonish 
the reader that the particulars are to be thus collected, 
only that by careful selection they may be concentrated 
into nnivcrsals ; yet so immense is their number, and so 
various and almost endless the relations in which each 
is to be separately considered, that the life of an ante- 
diluvian patriarch would have been expended, and his 
strength and spirits wasted, in merely lulling the votes 
and long before he could have commenced the process of 
simplification, or have arrived in sight of the law which 
was to reward the toils of the over-tasked Psyche.* 

I yield to none in grateful veneration of Lord Bacon's 
philosophical writings. I am proud of his very name, 
as a lover of knowledge; and as an Englishman, I am 
almost vain of it. But I may not permit the honest 
workings of national attachment to degenerate into the 
jealous and indiscriminate partiality of clanship. Un- 
awed by such as praise and abuse by wholesale, I dare 
avow that there arc points in the character of our 
Verulam, from which I turn to the life and labours of 
John Kepler,f as from gloom to sunshine. The 
beginning and the close of his life were clouded by 



Directions concerning our Meat. 

" Furnish yourselves with a rich variety of idcan. Acquaint your* 
selves with things ancient and modern ; things natural, civil, anil re* 
ligiouH ; tLings of your native land, and of foreign countries ; things 
domestic and national ; things present, past, and future ; and al*>ve 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourselves; with animal nature, 
and the w« rkings of your own spirits. Such a general acquaintance 
with things will be of very great advantage." 

* See the beautiful allegoric tale of Cupid and Psyche, in the original 
of Apuleius, (De Atino aurto, L. iv. v. vi.— Ed.) The ta»ks imposed 
on her by the jealousy of her mother- in- law, and the agency by which 
tliey are at length self-perfoimed, are noble instances of that hidden 
wisdom, " where more is meant than meets the ear.** 

+ Born 1571, ten yean %£tot W^teia\ »A\^V«T» 
After Um death of Bacon. 
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poverty and domestic troubles, while the intermediate 
years were comprised within the most tumultuous 
period of the history of his country, when the furies of 
• religious and political discord had left neither eye, car, 
' nor heart for the muses. But Kepler seemed horn to 
i prove that true genius can oveqiower all olwtaclcs. If 
\ he gives an account of his modes of proceeding; and of 
j the views under which they first occurred to his mind, 
how unostentatiously and in tran$ih^ as it were, docs ho 
] introduce himself to our notice; and yet never fails to 
J present the living germ out of which the genuine 
r method, as the inner form of the tree of science, springs 
| up! With what affectionate reverence does ho express 
! himself of his master and immediate predecessor, Tycho 
'» Itaihc; — with what zeal does he vindicate his services 
j against ]>osthumous detraction! llow often and how 
" gladly docs he sjieak of Copernicus; — and with what 
; fervent tones of faith and consolation does he proclaim 
j the historic fact that the great men of all ages have 
j prc| tared the way for each other, as pioneers and heralds! 
j Equally just to the ancients and to his contcm]>oraries, 
how circumstantially, and with what exactness of detail, 
does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid Co]icniicises — *>r wpo 

toO KntrtpviKov KimfpviKt&i Y.vicXtl&rjs, — how elcgSlllt the COI1I- 

! plimcnts which lie addresses to Porta, and witli what 
cordiality he thanks him for the invention of the rttmera 
obwtra, as enlarging his views into the laws of vision ! 
But while I cannot avoid contrasting this generous 
enthusiasm with Lord liacon's cold and invidious treat- 
ment of Gilltert, and his assertion that the works of 

! Plato and Aristotle had been carried down the stream of 
time, liko straws, by their levity alone, when things of 
weight and worth had sunk to the bottom , — still in the 
founder of a revolution, scarcely lew important for the 
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scientific, and even for the commercial, world than that 
of Luther for the world of religion and politics, we must 
allow much to the heat of protestation, much to the 
vehemence of hoj»e, and much to the vividness of novelty. 
Still more must we attribute to the then existing and 
actual state of the Platonic and Peripatetic philosophies, 
or rather to the dreams or verbiage which then passed 
current as suehj Had Bacon hut attached to their 
proper authors tfic schemes and doctrines which he con- 
demns, our illustrious countryman would, in this ]>oint 
at least, have needed no apology. And surely no lover 
of truth, conversant with the particulars of Lord Bacon's 
life, with the very early, almost l>oyish, age at which he 
quitted the university, and the manifold occupations ami 
anxieties in which his public and professional duties 
engaged, and his courtly, — alas! his servile, prostitute, 
and mendicant — ambition entangled him, in his after 
veal's, will be either suqiriscd or offended, though I 
should avow mv conviction, that he had derived his 
opinions of Plato and Aristotle from any source, rather 
than from a dispassionate and patient study of the 
originals themselves. At all events it will be no easy 
task to reconcile many jmsssigcs in the iJr Aftf/mm/is, 
and the JMan/ittio P/iifosoji/n\intHi, with the author's 
own fundamental principles, as established in his <Xunnn 
OfijniniM; if we attach to the words the meaning which 
they may bear, or even, in some instances, the mean in £ 
which might ap]>ear to us, in the present age, more 
obvious; instead of the sense in which they were 
employed by the professors, whose false premises and 
.barren methods Bacon was at that time controverting 
And this historical interpretation is rendered the more 
necessary by his fondness for point and antithesis in his 
style, where wc must oft&u &&\>xta ^\^ wneb^ \&> *s*^ 
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to arrive at the sense, Itut with these precautions;— 
and if, in collating the philosophical works of Lord 
l»acou with those of Plato, we, ill Inith eases alike, 
sejurate the grounds and essential principles of their 
philosophic, systems from the inductions themselves; no 
incoiiMdcrahlc j Portion of which, in the British sa«je, as 
well as in the divine Athenian, is neither more nor less 
crude and erroneous than mijrht be auticiimtcd from the 
infant state of natural history, chemistry, and physiohigy, 
in their several ajres; and if we moreover separate the 
principles from their practical application, which iu liotli 
is not seldom impracticable, and, in our countryman, not 
always reeoiicileahle with the principles themselves; — 
we shall not only extract that from each which is for all 
ajrcN and which constitutes their true systems of phi- 
loH>]ihv, hut shall convince our>elves that thev are 

radicallv one and the same svstctn ; — in that, naniclv, 

• • • 

which is of universal and imperishable worth, the science 
o*^ method, and the grounds and conditions of the science 
of method. 
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A great authority may t c a poor proof, but it is an excellent pre* 
sumption : and few tiling* give a wine man a truer delight than to 
reconcile two great authorities, that had been commonly but falaely 
be! J to be dissonant. — Stapyltox. 

Under a deep impression of the importance of the 
truths I have essayed to develop, I would fain remove 
even' prejudice that clues not originate in the heart 
rather than in the understanding. For truth, says the 
wise man, will not enter a malevolent spirit. 

To offer or to receive names in lieu of sound argu- 
ments, is only less reprehensible than an ostentatious 
contempt of the great men of former ages ; but we may 
well and wisely avail ourselves of authorities, in con- 
firm at ion of truth, and al>ove all, in the removal of 
prejudices founded on imperfect information. I do not 
see, therefore, how I can more appropriately conclude 
this first, explanatory, and controversial section of the 
inquiry, than by a brief statement of our renowned 
countryman's own principles of method, conveyed for the 
greater part in his own words. Nor do I sec, in what 
more precise form I can recapitulate the substance of the 
doctrines asserted and vindicated in the preceding pages. 
For I rest my strongest pretensions to a calm and rc- 
sj>ectful perusal, in the first instance, on the fact, that 
I have only rcproclaimcd the coinciding prescripts of the 
Athenian Verulam, and the British Plate— <5ww///tfw 
scilicet P la ton is dialtcticem, et methodoloyiam princiyialeM 

YR&&CUK1 TO> NTOKUSUfe. 
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Ix the first instance, Lord Bacon equally with myself 
demands what JLhavc ventured _ to jwil.L.th.Q .intellectual 
or mental initiative, as the motive and guide of every 
philosophical experiment ; some well-grounded puqiose, \ 
some distinct impression of the probable results, some / 
self-consistent anticipation, as the ground of the prudent 
qurrstio, the forethoughtful query, which he af linns to be 
the prior half of the knowledge sought, dimidium teientiie. 
j With him, therefore, as with me, an idea is an experi- 
1 nient proposed, «an experiment is an idea rcalizccQ For 
; so, though in other words, he himself informs us: nrque 
i id molimur tarn instrument is q iff on er^r intent is; etenim 
[ ef/ierimen forum lomjc major est subtititas quam sensus 
I ipsius, licet instrument is ejrquisitisadjuti. Ik it's loquimur 
j erjterimrnfis, qua*, ad in tent tone m ejus quod qwrrifur jterite 
el secundum artem cjreof/ifafa et apposita sunt. Jtaque 
percejdioni sensus im media tie ac propr'ue non muff urn 
tfi'buimus: sed eo rem deducimus, ut sensus tan turn de 
ciperinunto, expert men turn de re 9 judicet. This last 
sentence is, as the attentive reader will have himself 
detected, one of those faulty verbal antitheses not unfre- 
quent in Lord Bacon's writings. Pungent antitheses, 
and the analogies of wit in which the resemblance is too 
often more indebted to the double or equivocal sense of 
a word, than to any real conformity* in the thing or 
image, form the dulcia vitia of his style, the Dalilahs 
of our philosophical Samson. But in this instance, as 
indeed throughout all his works, the meaning is clear and 
evident ; — namely, that the sense can apprehend, through 
the organs of sense, only the phenomena evoked by the 

* Thus (to take the first instance that occurs), Bacon says, that some 
knowledges, like the stars, are so high that the/ jrive no light. Wheie 
the word, "high," means "deep or sublime," in the one case, and 
••distant" in the other. 
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experiment: via vero mentis ea, qua tiperimentum 
excogitavcrat, de rejudicet: that is, that power, which out 
of its own conceptions had shaj>cd the experiment, must 
alone determine the true import of the phenomena. If 
again we ask, what it is which gives birth to the question, 
and then ad infentionem question is sftic exjwritnenium 
exrogitat, vndc de rejudicet, the answer is, — lux intellect us, 
lumen siccum, the pure and imjKirsonal reason, freed from 
all the various idols enumerated by our great legislator 
of science (idola tribus, sjiecus, fori, theatri); that is, freed 
from the limits, the passions, the prejudices, the peculiar 
habits of the human understanding, natural or acquired ; 
but al>ove all, pure from the arrogance, which leads man 
to take the forms and mechanism of his own mere 
reflective facultv, as the measure of nature and of Deitv. 
In this indeed we find the great object both of Plato's 
and of Lord Bacon's labours. Thev both saw that there 
could be no ho]>e of any fruitful and secure method, 
while forms merely subjective were presumed as the 
true and projwr moulds of objective truth. This is the 
sense in which I^ord Bacon uses the phrases, intetleclus 
humanus, mens hominix, so profoundly and justly charac- 
terized in the preliminary essay to the Novum Organunu* 
And with all right and propriety did he so apply them: 
for this was, in fact, the sense in which the phrases wca* 
applied by the teachers, whom he is controverting; 1»J 
the doctors of the schools, and the visionaries of the 
laboratory. To adopt the bold but happy phrase of a 
late ingenious French writer, it is the hoiamc jxirticulier, 
as contrasted with Vlwmme general, against which, 
Hcraclitus and Plato, among the ancients, and ampns 
the moderns, Bacon and Stewart (rightly understood), 
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warn and pre-admonish the sincere inquirer. Most truly, 
and in strict consonance with his two great predecessors, 
does our immortal Vcrulam teach, that the human 
understanding, even independently of the causes that 
always, previously to its purification by philosophy, 
render it more or less turbid or uneven, sicut speculum 
wirquule rerttm radios ex fiijura el sectiotte propria hnmu- 
iat;* that our understanding not only reflects the objects 
subjectively, that is, substitutes for the inherent laws and 
proi>erties of the objects the relations which the objects 
bear to its own particular constitution ; but that in all 
its conscious presentations and reflexes, it is itself only 
a plunwrnvHon of the inner sense, and requires the same 
corrections as the appearances transmitted by the out- 
ward senses. But that there is intent ially, if not 
actually, in even* rational being, a somewhat, call it what 
you will, the pure reason, the spirit, lumen siccum, wOr, 
^Kof potpbv, intellectual intuition, or the like, — and that 
in this are to be found the indisjKinsable conditions of 
all science, and scientific research, whether meditative, 
contemplative, or exi>crimcntal, — is often expressed, and 
every where supposed, by Lord Bacon. And that this is 
not only the right but the i>ossiblc nature of the human 
mind, to which it is cajmble of lx'ing restored, is implied 
in the various remedies prescribed by him for its diseases, 
and in the various means of neutralizing or converting 
into useful instrumentality the imjxjrfections which can- 
not l>c removed. There is a sublime truth contained in 
his favourite phrase, idola intellects. He thus tells us, 
that the mind of man is an edifice not built with human 
hands, which needs only be purged of its idols and 
idolatrous services to become the temple of the true and 

-AVv. Org. DUtrtb. 0i*ru._ Ed. 
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living Light. Xay, he has shown and established the 
true criterion Initwecn the ideas and the utola of the 
mind; namely, that the former arc manifested by their 
adequacy to those ideas in nature, which in and through 
I them are contemplated. Ao/» teve quid dam interest inter 

humancr mentis idota et dicing mentis ideas, hoc est, inter 
phiaiu qturdam inanitt et veras siymturas aftjuc impres- . 
tt , stones facias in creaturis, prouf inrenittntur.* Thus the 

I difference, or rather distinction, between Plato and Lord 

Bacon is simply this: that philosophy lxnng necessarily 
bijxilar, Plato treats principally of the truth, as it 
manifests itself at the ideal ]m>1c, as the science of 
intellect {tie mando inteltigibili); while Bacon confines 
ri* %; \ himself, for the most jwirt, to the same truth, as it is 
\tt-™ % 'manifested at the other or material pole, as the science 
of nature (de mundo sensibili). It is as necessary, 
therefore, that Plato should direct his inquiries chiefly to 
those objective truths that exist in and for the intellect 
alone, the images and representatives of which we con- 
struct for ourselves by figure, numl>er, and word ; as that 
Lord Bacon should attach his main concent to the truths 
which have their signatures in nature, and which (as he 
himself plainly and often asserts) may indeed be revealed 
to us through and with, but never by the senses, or the 
faculty of sense. Otherwise, indeed, instead of being 
more objective than the former (which they are not in 
any sense, Wh l>eing in this resjiect the same), they 
would Ik? less so, and, in fact, incapable of being insulated 
from the idola tribus (qiae) sunt fundata in ipsa natitra 
humana, atquc in ipsa tribit seu f/ente Jtominum. Fatso 
enim asseritur sens tan human urn esse mensuram rerton; 
quin contra, omnes jterceptioncs tarn sensus quam mentis, 

» M». Org. ?. \l &uma»<&«--3A. 
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sunt ex analog ia hominis, non ex analof/ia tmiwrsf.* 
Hence, too, it will not surprise us, that Pluto so often 
calls ideas living laws, in which the mind has its wholo 
true Wing and ]>cnnanenec ; or that Iiacon, rice rerm 9 
names the laws of nature ideas ; and represents what I 
have in a former part of this disquisition called facts of 
science and central jrfarnomena, as signatures, impressions, 
and symlsris of ideas. A distinguishable ]*>wcr sclf- 
afh'rmcd, and seen in its unity with the Eternal Essence, 
is, according to Plato, an idea: and the discipline, l»y 
which the human mind is purified from its idols (fi&«*Xa) f 
and raised to the contemplation of ideas and thence to 
the secure and ever-progressive, though never-ending;, 
investigation of truth and reality bv scientific method, 
coin])ivl lends what the same philosopher so highly extols 
under the title of dialectic. According to I,ord P>acon, 
as describing the same truth seen from iheop]>osite ]K>int, 
and a]>plied to natural philosophy, an idea would l>e 
de lined as — in hi Mo aire in rent io, ijme in }>ereeptione sen sits 
noa est (tit qu(t jwne. el fieri turn in is in teller tioni est 
propria) idea rum dirinie mentis, proul in rrealuris }#r 
signal ii ran suns sese jxifrfaeiant. " That (saith the 
judicious Hooker) which doth assign unto each thing the 
kind, that which doth moderate the force and power, that 
which doth ap]M>int the form and measure, of working, 
the same we term a law."f 

AVe can now, as men furnished with fit and respectable 
credentials, proceed to the historic importance and prac- 
tical application of method, under the deep and solemn 
conviction, that without this guiding light neither can 
the sciences attain to their full evolution, as the organs 
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of one vital and harmonious body, nor that most weighty 
and concerning of all science*, the science of education, 
be understood in its first elements, much less display its 
powers, as the nixu$ formatintH* of social man, as the 
appointed protoplast of true humanity. Never can so- 
ciety comprehend fully, and in its whole practical extent, 

• 8<» our medical writer* commonly translate Professor Blnroenbach's 
Jlif<ltt»f/*tri<h, the ris jJaMtiea, or rit ritte format rix, of the elder phy- 
siologists, and the life or living principle of John Hunter, the profound- 
cat, 1 had almost mid the only, physiological philosopher of the latter 
half of the preceding century. For in what other seutc can we under* 
stand either his assertion, that this principle or agent is independent 
of organization, which yet it animates, sustains, and repairs, or the 
our|^rt of that magnificent commentary on his system, the Hunterian 
Museum ? The Hunterian idea of a life or vital principle independent 
i of the organization, yet in each organ working instinctively towards its 

preservation, as the ants or termites in repairing the nests of their 
own fabrication, demonstrates that John Hunter did not, as Stahl and 
others had done, individualize, or make an hyj>o*ttt*i* of the pr nciples 
of life, as a something manifestable per sr, and consequently itself a 
jihietHHHCHon ; the latency of which was to lie attributed to accidental, 
or at lc.v^t contingent causes, as for example, the limits or iui'tcrfcction 
of our senses, or the inaptnc«t of the media; hut that herein he philo- 
sophised in the spirit of the purest Newtonians, who in like manner 
refused to hy|K»t;tft:xe the law of gravitation into an ether, which even 
if its existence were conceded, would ncf d another gravitation for itself. 
The Hunterian position is a genuine philosophic, idea, the negative test 
of which as of all ideas is, that it is equidistant from an em toyicum or 
abstraction, an em re/trtvitcntatirHM or generalisation, and an ens phan- 
ta*ticnm or imaginary thing or phanometiou 

Is not the progressive enlargement, the boldness without temerity, of 
ch inimical view* and chiruig'cal practice since Hunter's time to the 
present day, attributable, in alrm«t every instance, to his s 11 Institution 
of what m:»y *«erhaps be called experimental dynamics, f««r the mechani- 
cal notions, or the less injurious traditional empiricism, of his predeces- 
sors? And this, too, thoiuh the light is still struggling through s 
cloud, and though it is shed 011 many who see either dimly or not at all 
the idea from which it is e radiated ? Willingly would I designate, 
what I have elsewhere called the mental initiative, by some term lets 
obnoxious to the anti-Platonic reader, than this of idea— obnoxious, I 
mean, as son as any precise and peculiar sense is attached to the ] 
sound. Willingly would I exchange the term, might it be done without ] 
sacrifice of the import*, ami A\«i lw& tet^VA 5\««\v^ 8 ^^ >ak ^** k ' 
meaning, not iU vcjc&, utofo \a V\» <&v*k * ^^ «w^ , * > ^ 
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the permanent distinction, and the occasional contrast, 
between cultivation and civilization ; never can it attain 
to a due insight into the momentous fact, fearfully as it 
has been, and even now is, exemplified in a neighbour 
country, that a nation can never be a too cultivated, but 
mav easily become an over-civilized, race: never, I re- 
]>cat, can this sanative and preventive knowledge take up 
its al>ode among us, while we oppose ourselves voluntarily 
to that grand prerogative of our nature, a hungering 
and thirsting after truth, as the appropriate end of our 
intclligcntial, and its point of union with our moral, 
nature; but therefore after truth, that must bo found 
within us before it can be intelligibly reflected back on 
the mind from without, and a religious regard to which 
is indis]>cnsab]c, both as guide and object to the just for- 
mat ion of the human being, i>oor and rich : while, in a 
word, we are blind to the master-light, which I have 
already presented in various joints of view, and recom- 
mended by whatever is of highest authority with the 
venerators of the ancient, and the adherents of modern, 
philosophy. 



fleeing from inward alarm, tries to shelter itself in outward contempt; 
j which is at once folly and a stumbling-block to the partisans of a crass 
• and sensual materialism, the advocates of the nihil nisi ab extra ;— 

j They shrink in, as moles, 

] Nature's mute monks, live mandrake* of the ground, 

Creep back from light, then listen for its sound ; 

Sec but to dread, and dread they know not why, 

The natural alien of their negative eye ! 

Poetical Work, I. p. 259. 
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UoXvfiaBifi v4o* ov 8«8cLrjc«i.— E7wu yap tr to aoipbr, inltrrcL<r6cu y*u- 
firi* {Jt€ iyt(v&4prf}au vdVra 8ia nirrvp. IIkraclitvs./ 



The effective education of the reason is not to be supplied by multi- 
* f.iriotiH acquirement* : for there it bat one knowledge that merits to be 

called w'sdom, a knowledge tbat is one with a law which nball gorern 
all in and through all. 
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HISTORICAL AND ILLUSTRATIVE. 

Therk is still preserved in the Royal Observatory at 
Richmond the model of a bridge, constructed by the late 
justly celebrated Mr. Atwood (at that time, however, in 
the decline of life), in the confidence, that he had ex- 
plained the wonderful projKjrtics of the arch as resulting 
from the eoni]>ound action of simple wedges, or of the 
rectilinear solids of which the material arch was com- 
l>oscd ; and of which sup]>oscd discover}', his model was 
to exhibit ocular proof. Accordingly, he took a sufficient 
number of wedges of brass highly i>olishcd. Arranging 
these at first on a skeleton arch of wood, he then removed 
tliis scaffolding or support; and the bridge not only 
stood firm, without any cement between the squares, but 
he could take away any given portion of them, as a third 
or a half, and apj>cnding a correspondent weight, at cither 
side, the remaining ]>art stood as before. Our venerable 
sovereign, who is known to have had a particular interest 
and pleasure in all works and discoveries of mechanic 
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rious prc-dis]x>sition exist without evolving a belief that 

the productive ]*)\vcr,* which in nnt gro ant s na nntnrOjjfl 

\ essentially one (that is, of one kind) withthcintcjlij 
\ jtrhic hjg jn the human mind above nature ;Tiowcvcr dis- 
; "figured thuTljchef una bctuiud^By^iecidcntal forms or 
acconi])animents, and though like heat in the thawing of 
ice, it may ap]xmr only in its effects. So universally has 
this conviction leavened the vcrv substance of all (lis- 
course, that there is no language on earth in which a man 
can abjure it as a prcjudiet, without employing terms 
and conjunctions that suppose its reality, with a feeling 
very different from that which accompanies a figurative 
or metaphorical use of wonts. In all aggregates of con- 
struction therefore, which we contemplate as wholes, 
whether as integral parts or as a system, we assume an 
intention, as the initiative, of which the end is the cor- 
! relative. 

Hence proceeds the introduction of final causes in the 
works of nature equally as in those of man. Hence 
their assumption, as constitutive and explanatory, by the 
mass of mankind ; and the employment of the prcsumj)- 
tion, as an auxiliary and regulative principle, by the 

• Otacure from too great compression. The sense is, that the pro- 
ductive jiower, or vis mittimus, which in the senhihle world, or ttatura 
natunttiu, is what we mean hy the word, nature, wheu we s|ieak of the 
same ax an agent, is e*Ment : al)y one, Arc. In other words, idea nnd law 
Are the subjective and objective poles of the *ame magnet, that is, of 
J the same living and energizing reason. \\Lluit-an idea jsjn tlifiaubject*. 
/\ that is, in the m in 1. in a law in the object, that is, in nature. But 
tbronghoul these Ujo'iivs ilit milll t«f illtUtnillre examples, and varuu* 
exposition is, 1 am conscious, the main defect, and it was occasioned by 
the haunting die ul of heing tedious. But O ! the cold water that was 
thrown on me, chiefly from those fn»m whom I ought to have received 
warmth and encouragement! "Who, do you exjwet, will read this, * 
&&— But, vanity as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, and uttered 
with feelings the most unlike those of self conceit, that it has been my 
mistake through life to be looking up to tho*e whom I ought to have 
been looking at, nay (in some iu%t&^io^^^u^^^.-^^b^^>£^^^^^ 
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-,' enlightened naturalist, whose office it is to seek, dis- 

; cover, and investigate the cflieient causes. Without 

• denying, that to resolve the efficient into the final may 
; be the ultimate aim of philosophy, he, of good right, 
*. resists the substitution of the latter for the former, as 

i prematura, presumptuous, and preclusive of all science ; ft q \ 

j well aware, that those sciences have l>ccn most progres- 

\ give, in which this confusion has been cither precluded 

] by the nature of the science itself, as in pure mathc- 

] matics, or avoided by the good sense of its cultivator. 

J Yet even he admits a teleological ground in physics and 

« physiology; that is, the presumption of a something '^^ , 

i analogous to the causality of the human will, by which, c »*•/<* 

• without assigning to nature, as nature, a conscious pur- ^*v«, : 
: pose, he may yet distinguish her agency from a blind 

: and lifeless mechanism. Even he admits its use, and, 

■ in many instances, its necessity, as a regulative prin- 
ciple; as a ground of anticipation, for the guidance of 
his judgment and for the direction of his observation 
and e\'i>eninent ; — briefly in all that preparatory pro- 
cess, which the French language so happily expresses 

; by Jorieufrr, to find out the east for one's self. When 
i the naturalist contemplates the structure of a bird, for 
: instance, the hollow cavity of the bones, the position of 
; the wings for motion, and of the tail for steering its 
course, and the like, he knows indeed that there must 
be a corresj undent mechanism, as the nexus effcv tints; 
but he knows, likewise, that this will no more explain 
the particular existence of the bird, than the principles 

■ of cohesion could inform him why of two buildings ono 
» is a palace and the other a church. Nay, it must not be 
« overlooked, that the assumption of the nexus effectivus 
| itself originates in the mind, as one of the laws under 
j wliich alone it con reduce the manifold of the impression 
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from without into unity, and thus contemplate it as one 
; thing ; and could never (as hath been clearly proved by 

Mr. Hume) have been derived from outward experience, 

in which it is indeed presupposed as a necessary con- 

I dition. Notio nexus can salts non oritur, scd sitpjxmitur, 

•' a sensibus. Between the purpose and the end the 

comjionciit parts arc included, and thence receive their 
i, , position and character as means, that is, parts contcm- 

I plated as parts. It is in this sense, that I will affirm 

I that the parts, as means to an end, derive their ]x>sition, 

and therein their qualities (or character) — nay, I dare 

add, their very existence, as particular things, — from the 

antecedent method, or self-organizing purpose; upon 

i which therefore I have dwelt so long. 

1 I am aware that it is with our cognitions as with our 

t children. There is a period in which the method of 

nature is working for them ; a ]>crio<l of aimless activity 
and unregulated accumulation, during which it is enough 
if we can preserve them in health and out of harm's way. 
Again, there is a period of orderliness, or circumspection, 
of discipline, in which we purify, separate, define, select, 
arrange, and settle the nomenclature of communication. 
There is also a period of dawning and twilight, a period 
of anticipation, affording trials of strength. And all 
these, both in the growth of the sciences and in the 
mind of a rightly-educated individual, will precede the 
attainment of a scientific method. But, notwithstaml- 
• ing this, unless the importance of the latter be felt and 

acknowledged, unless its attainment l>c looked forward to 
aud from the very Itcginning prepared for, there is little 
hope and small chance that any education will Ikj con- 
t ducted aright ; or will ever prove in reality worth the 

name. 
Much laboTtt, mw& ^ss&Ocv tokj \h»*\ms^ ^s^^ 
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yet the final result will too prolwibly warrant the sarcasm 

uf the Micyiliiau traveller: Ytt! quantum nihiti! and draw 

from a wise man the earnest recommendation of a full 

draught from I/cthc, oh the first and indispensable pre* 

punitive for the waters of the true Helicon. Alan! how 

• many example** arc now present to my memory, of young 

men the most anxiously and cxjicnsivcly l>c-schoobmas- 

tered, lie-tutored, lie-lectured, any thing but educated; 

who have received anus and ammunition, instead of skill, 

strength, and courage ; varnishcJ rather tlian ]>olished ; 

jKjrilously over-eivilized, and most pitiably uncultivated! 

{ And all from inattention to the method dictated by 

nature herself, to the simple truth, that as the forms 

in all organized existence, so must all true and living 

I knowledge proceed from within ; that it may be trained, 

! supported, fed, excited, but can never be infused or 

! impressed. 

! Look back on the history of the sciences. Review 
• the method in which Providence has brought the more 
■ ( favoured ]>ortion of mankind to their present slate. Lord 
: ]>acon has justly remarked, antiquihis mevuti ju rent us 
x iiuotili* — antiquity of time is the youth of the world 
i and of science. In the childhood of the human race, its 
J education commenced with the cultivation of the moral 
. sense; the object pro] used lieing such as the mind only 
' could apprehend, and the principle of ol>edicnce 1 icing 
j placed in the will. The ap]ical in both was made to the 
! inward man. Through faith we viulerstand that the 
* worlds were framed by the word of God ; so that things N 

\ which are seen were not made of things which do apjrntr. -;«'•' Jl>3 : 
jThc solution of phenomena can never be derived from ^ 
Iphanomcna. U|K>n this ground, the writer of the epistle '^ & 

* AdTaooement of Learniogi B. L— 4RL K. .\:\ 
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to the Ilcbrews (c. xi.) is not less philosophical thai. 

; eloquent. The aim, the method throughout was, in the 

first place, to awaken, to cultivate, and to mature the 

truly human in human nature, in and through itself, or 

I as independently as possible of the notices derived from 

sense, and of the motives that had reference to the sen* 

sations; till the time should arrive when the senses 

4, „ themselves might be allowed to present symlwls and 

j attestations of truths, Icamt previously from decjwr and 

I inner sources. Thus the first j>criod of the education 

of our race was evidently assigned to the cultivation of 
humanity itself, or of that in man, which of all known 
embodied creatures he alone possesses, the pure reason, 
as designed to regulate the will. And by what method 
was this done? First, by the excitement of the idea 
of their Creator as a spirit, of an idea which they were 
strictly forbidden to realize to themselves under any 
image ; and, secondly, by the injunction of obedience to 
the will of a super-sensual Being. Nor did the method 
stop here. For, unless we arc equally to contradict 
Moses and the Xew Testament, in compliment to the 
paradox of a Warburton, the rewards of their obedience 
were placed at a distance. For the time present they 
equally with us were to endure, as seeing him who is 
invisible. Their lxxlics thev were taught to consider 
as fleshly tents, which as pilgrims they were lx>und to 
pitch wherever the invisible Director of their route 
should ap]K>int, however barren or thorny the sj>ot might 
api>ear. Few and evil have (he days of the years of my 
life been,* says the aged Israel. But that life was but 
his pilgrimage, and he trusted in the promises. 
Thus were the very first lessons in the divine school 
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assigned to the cultivation of the reason and of the will j 
or rather of both as united in faith. The common and 
ultimate object of the will and of the reason was purely 
spiritual, and to be present in the mind of tlic disciple— 
pM*» i» ide?, fuffap? fftttXumr, that m, in tltc idea alone, 
and never as an image or imagination. The means toot 
by which the idea was to be excited, as well as the 
srmlxris by which it was to be communicated, were to 
be, an far as possible, intellectual. 

Those, on the contrary, who wilfully chose a mode 
op]>osite to this method, who determined to shape their 
convictions and deduce their knowledge from without* 
by exclusive observation of outward and sensible things 
as the only realities, became, it apjiears, rapidly civilized. 
They built cities, invented musical instruments, were 
artificers in brass and in iron, and refined on the means 
of sensual gratification, and the conveniences of courtly 
intercourse. They liccumc the great masters of tho 
agreeable, which fraternized readily with cruelty and 
rajmcity; these l)cing, indeed, but alternate moods of 
the same sensual selfishness. Thus, lx>th before and 
after the flood, the vicious of mankind receded from all 
tnic cultivation, as thev hurried towards civilization. 
Finally, as it was not in their jiowor to make themselves 
wholly beasts, or to remain without a semblance of re- 
ligion; and yet continuing faithful to their original 
maxim, and determined to receive nothing as true, but 
what they derived, or believed themselves to derive from 
their senses, or (in modern phrase) what they could prove 
a jmfmori, they became idolators of the heavens and the 
material elements. From the harmony of operation they 
concluded a certain unity of nature and design, but were 
incajxible of finding in the facts any proof of a unity of 
person. They did not, \n t&& Tssy**^ ^b&suL t» &ul 
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what they must themselves hnrc first assumed. Having • 
thrown away the clusters, which liad grown in the vine- 
yard of revelation, they could not, as later rcasoncrs, by 
being born in a Christian country, have been cnnhlcd to 
do, hang the grape* on thorns and then ]>luck them as 
the native growth of the bushes, lint the men of sense I 
of the patriarchal times neglecting reason and haying [ 
rejected faith, ado|ited what the facts seemed to involve 
and the most obvious analogies to suggest. Tlicy ac- 
knowledged a whole l«c-liivc of natural gods ; but while 
they were employed in building a temple* consecrated 
to the material heavens, it pleased divine wisdom to 
tend on them n confusion of lip, accompanied with the 
usual cmhit term cut of controversy, where all parties are 
in the wrong, and the grounds of ijunrrcl ore equally 
]i1nusiblc on all sides. As I lit* modes of error arc endless, 
the hundred forms of polytheism had each its group of 
partizans who, hostile or alienated, thenceforward fonned 
Ecparate tribcH kept aloof from each oilier by their ambi- 
tious leaders. Ileucc arose, in the course of a few cen- 
turies, the diversity of languages, which has sometimes 
been confounded with the miraculous event that was 
indued its first and principal, though remote, cause. 
Following next, and as the representative of the youth 

* I am far from twins * Huleliinwnian, nnr bate I found much to 
re|*et in llie twelve t-Idium of llulcliiiiaoi/a worka. either aa biblical 
O mi incut or natural »liil<w]iliy ; ilinn^ii 1 j;ivo him en-Jit fur orthodi.iy 
and pW iatentiona. Hut hia interjin-talion nf (he tint nine vcraca of 
Gianin xi. aeeiua not Mil* rational in itaelf, ami eon-ietrnl with after 
•C'-Minia of the aacreil liiat-riiD, bat |irornl to be the literal lonta of 
the IMwew teat. Hi* t * |>1n nation ut the clieruluiu ia ]ilc.ning and 
]i!au-ililt : I dare not my iu»rc. Tboau who wuulit wiidi to learn tb: 
moat iiii|mrttul totala pf the Hutrhin».niaii doctrine in the moat favour- 
able fortu, and in the aliortrat puaaible ajaee, 1 can r.fer to Duncan 
Forbca'a Letter Ut a IJinhon. If mr own judgment did nit withhold ml 
uaent, I rboald newr be utuund tit » 
ud adncaied Lj n good u& wm * w 
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and approaching manhood of the human intellect, wc 
have ancient Greece, from Orpheus, Linus, Musoeus, and 
the other mythological bards, or perhaps the brother- 
hoods imj)crsonatcd under those names, to the time 
when the republics lost their independence, and their 
learned men sank into copyists and commentators of the 
works of their forefathers. That I include these as edu- * 

cated under a distinct providential, though not miracu- 
lous, dispensation, will surprise no one, who reflects that 
in whatever has a ]>crmancnt o]>cration on the destinies 
and intellectual condition of mankind at large — that in 
all which has been manifestly employed, as a co-agent in 
the mightiest revolution of the moral world, the propaga- | 

tion of the gospel ; and in the intellectual progress of » ' 1 

mankind, in the restoration of philosophy, science, and 
the ingenuous arts — it were irreligion not to acknowledge 
the hand of divine providence. The periods, too, join on 
to each other. The earliest Greeks took up the religious 
and lyrical i>oetry of the Hebrews; and the schools of 
the prophets were, however jKirtially and imperfectly, 
represented by the mysteries, derived through the cor- 
rupt channel of the Phoenicians. With these secret 
schools of physiological theology the mythical jM>cts were » 

doubtless in connection ; and it was these schools, which 
prevented polytheism from producing all its natural bar- 
barizing effects. The mysteries and the mythical hymns 
and pagans shaped themselves gradually into epic i>oetry 

" M I have no doubt whatever that Homer w a mere concrete name 
for the rh:ip8oriiea of the Iliad. Of course there was a Homer, and 
twenty UwidcN. • • • * I have the firmest conviction that liouier 
in a lucre traditionnl rrnonytue with, or figure for, the Iliad. You 
cannot conceive for a moment, any thing about the pott, as you call 
him, apart from that poem. Dirterenre in men there was in degree, 
but not in kind ; one man was, ptrhaps, a better poet than another ; ! 

hut be wa* a poet upon the same ground and with the same feelings as 
the re«t." Tabic Talk, 67 • • 271. 2nd. •dik-iW. 
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and history on the one hand, and into the ethical tragedy 

and philosophy on the other. Under their protection, 

• and that of a youthful liberty secretly controlled by a 

*]>ccic8 of internal theocracy, the sciences and the sterner 
kinds of the fine art*, namely, architecture and statuary, 
grew up together;— followed, indeed, by painting, but a 
statuesque and austerely idealized jwiinting, which did 
not degenerate into mere copies of the sense, till the 
process, for which Greece existed, had l>cen completed. 
Contrast the rapid progress and perfection of all the 
products, which owe their existence and character to the 
mind's own acts, intellectual or imaginative, with the 
rudeness of their application to the investigation of phy- 
sical laws and phenomena: then contemplate the Greeks 
(IViIcm cm irnlba) as representing a ] tort inn only of the ' 
education of man ; and the conclusion is inevitable. 

In the education of the mind of the race, as in that of 
the individual, each different age and pur|>ose require* 
different objects and different means ; though all dictated 
by the same principle, tending toward the same end, and 
forming consecutive parts of the same method. ]iut if 
the scale taken be sufficiently large to neutralize or render 
insignificant the disturbing forces of accident, the degree 
of success is the l>cst criterion by which to appreciate, 
Imth the wisdom of the general principle, and the litne^ 
of the particular objects to the given e]>oeh or ]>cri»>d. 
Xow it is a fact, for the greater part of universal accept- 
ance, and attested as to the remainder bv all that is of 
highest fame and authority, by the great, wise, and good, 
during a space of at least seventeen centuries — weighed 
against whom the opinions of a few distinguished indi- 
viduals, or the fashion of a single age, must be holdca 
light in the balance, — it is a fixct^ I v^Vi^^s***^ 
could be educed Vy \ha y&\\y\ w&. A W&wk^b^^ 
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attention to its own nets and laws of action, or as the 
products of the same ; and whatever likewise could be 
reflected from material masses transformed as it were 
into mirrors, the excellence of which is to reveal, in 
the least }>ossiblc degree, their own original forms and 
natures ; — all these, whether arts or sciences, the ancient J 
(J recks carried to an almost ideal (icrfcction: while in 
the application of their skill and science to the investiga- 
tion of the laws of the sensible world, and the qualities 
and comi>osition of material concretes, chemical, mecha- 
nical, or organic, their essays were crude and impros- 
] ten nis, compared with those of the moderns during the 
early morning of their strength, and even at the first re- 
ascension of the light. But still more striking will the 
difference appear, if we contrast the physiological schemes 
and fancies of the (j recks with their own discoveries in 
the region of the pure intellect, and with their still un- 
rivalled success in the arts of imagination. In the aver- 
sion of their great men from any practical use of their 
philosophic discoveries, as in the well-known instance of 
Archimedes, the soul of the world was at work ; and the 
few exceptions were hut a rush of billows driven shore- 
ward by some chance gust liefore the hour of tide, in- 
stantly retracted, and leaving the sands hare and sound- 
less long after the momentary glitter had been lost in 
evaporation. 

The third period, that of the Romans, was devoted to • 
the preparations for preserving, prorogating, and realizing 
the labours of the preceding ; to war, empire, law. To 
this we may refer the defect of all originality in the Latin 
l>octs and philosophers, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the predilection of the Romans for astrology, 
magic, divination, in all its forms. It was the Roman 
instinct to appropriate by conquest and to give fixture by 
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legislation. And it was the bewilderment and prema- 
turity of the same instinct which restlessly impelled them 
to materialize the ideas of the Greek philosophers, and to 
render them practical by superstitious uses. 

Thus the Hebrews may be regarded as the fixed mid 
point of the living line, toward which the Greeks as the 
ideal pole, and the Romans as the material, were ever 
approximating; till the coincidence and final synthesis 
took place in Christianity, of which the Bible is the law, 
and Christendom the phenomenon. So little confirma- 
tion from history, from the process of education planned 
and conducted by unerring Providence, do those theorists 
receive, who would at least begin (too many, nlas ! both 
begin and end) with the objects of the senses ; as if 
nature herself had not abundantly performed this pan 
of the task, by continuous, irresistible enforcements of 
attention to her presence, to the direct beholding, to the 
apprehension and observation, of the objects that stimu- 
late the senses ;— a* if the cultivation of the mental 
powers, by methodical exercise of their own forces, were 
not the newest means of forming the true correspondent* 
to them in the functions of comparison, judgment, and 
interpretation. 



Smfimm aMU, fitiinur anfma : lint auimo am'm til dttrilit. 

L. Aocii Fn^aicsu. 

As there arc two wants connatural to man, bo are 
there two main dir..-.i:..ii- of human activity, pervading in 
modern times the whole civilized world ; and constituting 
and sustaining that nationality which yet it in their ten- 
dency, and, more or less, their effect, to transcend and to 
moderate, — trade and literature. These were they, whicli, 
after the dismemberment of the old Roman world, gradu- 
ally reduced the conquerors and the conquered at once 
into several nations and a common Christendom. The 
natural law of increase and the instincts of family may 
produce trilies, and, under rare and peculiar circum- 
stances, settlements and neighbourhoods; and conquest 
may form empires. But without trade and literature, 
mutually commingled, there con be no nation ; without 
commerce and science, no bond of nations. As the one 
hath for its object the wants of the body, real or artificial, 
the desires for which arc for the greater part, nay, as for 
as tiic origination of trade and commerce is concerned, 
altogether excited from without ; so the other has for its 
origin, as well as for its object, the wants of the mind, 
the gratification of which is a natural and necessary con- 
dition of its growth and sanity. And the man (or the 
nation, considered according to its predominant character 
as one man) may be Tegardcd under. tlw*o. circumstances, 
as acting in two forms of metbai, YawscanftAi wnaasAJs*^ 
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yet producing very different effects accordingly as one- or 
the other obtains Hie primacy; the senses, the memory, 
and the understanding, (that is, the retentive, reflective, 
and judicial functions of his mind) being common to 
both methods. As is the rank assigned to each in the 
theory and practice of the governing classes and, ac- 
cording to its prevalence in forming tlte foundation of 
their public habits and opinions, so will bo the outward 
and inward life of the people nt large: such will the 
nation be. In tracing the epochs, and alternations of 
their relative sovereignty or subjection, consists the phi- 
losophy of history. In the power of distinguishing and 
appreciating their several results consists the historic 
sense. And that under the ascendancy of the mental 
and moral character the commercial relations may thrive 
to the utmost desirable point, while the reverse is ruinous 
to Itotli, and sooner or later effectuates the full or delwsc- 
ment of the country itself— this is the richest truth civ 
taincd for mankind by historic research; though un- 
happily it is the truth, to which n rich and commercial 
nation listens with most reluctance and receives with 
Jeast faith. ; Where the brain and the immediate con- 
ductors of its influence remain healthy and rigorous, the 
defects and diseases of the eye will most often admit 
cither of a cure or a substitute. And so is it with the 
outward pros] writ r of a state, when the well-being of the 
people possesses the primacy in the aims of the governing 
classes, and in the public feeling. But what avails the 
perfect state of the eye, 

Though clear 
To ontwwl vie- of l.lemi-b or of .pot, * 

when the optic nerve is paralyzed by a pressure on the 
brain? And even so is it, wAwi-j V\fe.*&Mi^'S^*a ls *?* 
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ltiit Ultimately with the prosperity of a people, wliere tlic 
former is considered (if it l>c considered at all) a* *ul>- 

urdiuatc and secondary to wealth and revenue. 

In the pursuits of commerce the man is called into ( 
ncfion from without, in order to appropriate ;hc outward J 
world, as far as he can bring it within his reach, to tlic 
I purjioso of his senses a! id sensual nature. His ultimate • | 

end is apjiearanee and enjoyment. Where on the other 
hand the nurture and evolution of humanity is the final 
aim, there will w>on Ik? seen a general tendency to ward, 
an earnest seeking after, some ground common to the 
world and to man, therein to find the one principle of 
permanence and identity, the rock of strength and refuge, 
to which the soul may cling amid the fleeting surge-like *. } 

ohjects of the senses. I)i»turl>cd as by the ohscure i 

quickening of an inward hirth ; made restless hy swarm- 
ing thoughts, that, like l»ees when they first miss the 
queen and mother of the hive, with vain discursion seek 
each in the other what is the common need of all ; man 
sallies forth into nature — in nature, as in the shadows 
and reflections of a clear river, to discover the originals 
of the forms presented to him in his own intellect. 
Over these shadows, as if thev were the substantial 
])owers and presiding spirits of the stream, Xnreissus-likc, 
he hangs delighted: till finding nowhere a representative 
of that free .agency which yet is a fact of immediate con- 
sciousness sanctioned and made fearfully significant bv 
his prophetic conscience, he learns at last that what he 
seeks he has left behind, and that he but lengthens the 
distance as he prolongs the search. Under the tutorage 
of scientific analysis, haply first given to him by express 
revelation, 

E codo descend it, IV«0i <r<avrbv t * , 

♦ Jur. xi. 27. — JW. 
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ha separates the relations that arc wholly the creatures of 
his own abstracting and comparing intellect, and at onco 
discovers and recoils from the discover}', that the reality, 
the objective truth, of the ohjcetn he lias been adoring, 
derives it* whole and sole evidence from an obscure sensa- 
tion, which he is alike unable to resist or to comprehend, 
which coni]iel» him to contemplate as without and inde- 
pendent of himself what yet he could not contemplate at 
all, were it not a modification of his own being. 

Earth fill- her lap with plenum of her own ; 
| — Yeaning* she hath in lier own natural kind, 

And, eten with soninliin/ of a luuther a mind, 
Anil no unworthy aim, 
The homely nunc doth all she can 
To nuke her IbaMr-chtlil, h 
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And that iiu|wriul palace wheuce he cania. 

O Jqr t tb.it in our emlora 
Is something lh.it doth live, 
That nature yet remenilicra 
AVbat was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our jp-iat year* in mo doth breed 
Perpetual lienedictions ; nut indeed 
Fur that which ia most worthy to lie bleat ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple cried 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rot, 
With new-fledj-fd hope Mill fluttering in hie breaat t— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of lhanka and prniso ; 
But for thnw obstinate questioning* 
Of Mim and outward thing*, 
Palling) from us, vanishing* ; 
Blank misgivings of a crentura 
Moving about in worlda not realised. 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surpriwd I 
Hut fur those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
Are yet a master light of all our aeetn*,-. 

Uphold Ba— cimtiak— aiA Vian \»n« Mnoai* 
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I Par aoin Jean Mem motoeaU In the helaf 

Of the eternal aik™: train, that wake, 

Wbiefa neither lutlfnw, nor Bad aa d a n roar . 

Karma nor boa, 
Kor all that it at enmity vita joy, 
Caa n tu-rlj aboliah i* deatro* ! 

Bam. ia a wn of ealm weather, 
Thnn^o inkud far wa be. 
Oar aaU ban night of Uiat iatavHU] aa 
Wbich bmoght na hither ; 
Caa in a moment traTel thither— 
Aad ate toe cbiblm mart op* Ue ■bora, 
And bear the mighty watan rolling erernwre. 

Woaare-oam* 

Long indeed will man strive to satisfy the inward 
querist with the plirase, laws of nature. But though the 
individual may rest content with the seemly metaphor, 
the nice cannot. If a law of nature be a mere generaliza- 
tion, it is included in the above as an act of the mind. 
But if it be other und more, and yet manifestable only in 
imd to an intelligent spirit, it must in act and substance 
lie itself spiritual : fur tilings utterly heterogeneous can 

* [Inlimatiott i>f immortality /row reentlfrliont of tarty ckildkood. 
— Eil.) Dunn,; my residence in Rome I had the nlawaraof matin; tbia 
■uhliiae chic to the iJlattrviaii Baron Von llninhaldt, then the Priuaiaa 
utuiter at the pa|u! court, and nnw at tbe court of St. Jamea. Bj 
Uiom a-bo knew nn.l ln.noored both the brother*, the talenta of the 
atuloamlor Wl . re eooaidered equal to those of tbe acier. tifie trurriler, 
bit judgment au|«rior. I can only say, that I know n-« KngJiahuiea, 
whom 1 could co>u)>ara with him in the eiiensirc knowledge and jut 
ariTcciatiuo of Knjdiah lileratare aod ite varioo* epocha. lie listened. 
to the ode *ith trident delij*lit, and aa eridentlj not without auqiriee, 
ainl at the r'onc nf lb* recitation eadaimel, "Aod it thi* the work 
or a living Eoitiab poet 1 I tbould hare attributed it to the age of 
KiimUtb, not that 1 recollect any writer, whcee ntjrle it neemblea ; 
but rather with wonder, that «o great and oririoal a [wet ahould dbto 
"raped my notice." — Often aa I repeat paaaap i from it to mraeir, I 
recur to the wordi of Dante : 

Caxio* I io credo, eke aaraaae roiii 
Color tit I na moi'm wnu/si bent; 
Tu.Ho lor uarli jutiMM to, alio. 
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have no intercommunion. In order therefore to the 
recognition of himself in nature man must first lcani to 
comprehend nature in himself, and its laws in the ground 
of his own existence. Then- only, lan. he ^red uce pJi tr- 
nome na to princ iples; then only will he have achieved 
the method, thescTf-unravelling clue, which alone can 
securely guide him to the conquest of the former ; — when 

he has discovered in the hasis of their union the necessity 

» 

of their differences, in the principle of their continuance 
the solution of their changes. It is the idea alone of the 
common centre, of the universal law, by which all power 
manifests itself in op|>osite yet interdc])endcnt forces — 

(7 yap Avar ad irupa ftoyadi KaOtjritt^ ku\ potpaU arrpawra ropait) 

— which enlightening inquiry, multiplying exjKTiment, 
\ and at once inspiring humility and )>erseverancc will lead 
" him to comprehend gradually and progressively the reto- 
rtion of each to the other, of each to all, and of all to 



v. 

$ 

tT"" '); each. 

q £L Imagine the unlettered African, or rude yet musing 
Indian, ]>oriiig over an illuminated manuscript of the 
inspired volume, with the vague yet dee)) impression th;»t 
his fates and fortunes arc in some unknown manner con- 
nected with its contents. Every tint, every group of 
characters, has its several dream. Say that after long 
and dissatisfying toils, he logins to sort, first the para- 
graphs that ap]iear to resemble each other, then the linos, 
the words — nay, that he has at length discovered that the 
whole is formed by the recurrence and interchanges of a 
limited numlier of cyphers, letters, marks, and ]>oints, 
which, however, in the very height and utmost jicrfcction 
of his attainment, he makes twentyfold more numerous 
than they are, by classing even' different form of the 
same character, intentional or accidental^ a& Ok *£.\&k^£. 
element. And the \\\io\«i \* ^N\\w& wa^ <st ^s&sbbs* 




■a talisman of snperetition, a mockery of science : or eni- 
- ployed pcrha|w at last (o feather tlie arrows of death, or 
•lo shine nnil flutter iimitl the plumes of savage vanity. 



Tlie [Htor Indian too truly represent* the stjite of learned 



and systematic ignorance — arrangement guided liy tlie 

j light of no lending idcti, mere orderliness without method. 

: lint see ! the friendly missionary arrives. He explains 

; to liim the nature of written words, translates them for 

! him int» his native sounds, and thence into the thoughts 

; uf his heart — how many of these thoughts llien tiist 

j evolved into consciousness, which yet the awukcuiug 

diseijile receives, nn d nut as aliens! Henceforward, the 

bunk is unsealed for him; the depth is opened out : lie 

communes with the spirit of the volume as witli n living 

oracle. The words become trans] intent, mid he sees them 

us ihniigh he saw them not. 

I have thus delineated the two great directions of man 
and society with their several objects and ends. Con- 
ivniing the ci'itditions and principles of method apper- 
taining to each, I have allimtcd (for the facts hitherto 
adduced have lieun rather for illustration than for evi- . 
dime, to make the |K»ition distinctly understood nithcr 
than lo enforce the conviction of its truth :) that in both 
there must lie a iiienjjiL-anrcTetlent ; lint that in the one j ■ 
it may lie an image or conception received through the 
senses, and originating from without, the inspiriting 
[■as*ion or desire being alone the immediate and proper 
ulTsjiring of the mind; while in the other (he initiative -1 
thought, the intellectual seed, must itself have its birth- ! 
I'lace within, whatever excitement from without may Ire J 
necessary for its. genniuatiou. Will the sotd thus 
awakened neglect or undervalue the outward and con- 
ditional causes of her growth ? Far rather, might I 
dare borrow a wild fancy from the Montuaa bard, or the 
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poet of Arno, will it be with her, as if a stem or trunk, 
suddenly endued with sense and reflection, should con- 
template its green shoots, their leafits and budding 
blossoms, wondered at as then first noticed, but welcomed 
nevertheless as its own growth : while yet with undimi- 
nished gratitude, and a dce}xmcd sense of dc}>endcncy, it 
would bless the dews and the sunshine from without, 
deprived of the awakening and fostering excitement of 
which, its own productivity would have remained for 
ever hidden from itself, or felt only as the obscure trouble 
of a baffled instinct. 

f"~~ Hast thou ever raised thy mind to the consideration of 

> existence, in and by itself, as the mere act of existing ? 

"HFlast thou ever said to thyself thoughtfully, It is ! heed- 
less in that moment, whether it were a man before thee, 
or a flower, or a grain of sand, — without reference, in 
short, to this or that juirticular mode or form of exig- 
ence ? If thou hast indeed attained to this, thou wilt 
have felt the presence of a mystery, which must have 
fixed thy spirit in awe and wonder. The very words,— 

m There is nothing ! or, — There was a time, when there 
was nothing ! are self-contradictory. There is that 
within us which re]K?ls the proposition with as full and 
instantaneous a light, as if it bore evidence against the 
fact in the right of its own eternity. 
(^JCot to be, then, is im]>ossible : to Ik?, incomprchensi- 
blcj If thou hast mastered this intuition of absolute 
existence, thou wilt have learnt likewise, that it was this, 
and no other, which in the earlier ages seized the nobler 
minds, the elect among men, with a sort of sacred horror. 
This it was which first caused them to feel within them- 
selves a something ineffably greater than their own 
individual nature. It was this which, raising them aloft, 
und projecting them to an ideal di&t^e^fcw^^s^^ 




prcpnml them to become the lights and awakening voices 
of other men, tlio founders of law and religion, tho 
educators mid foster-gods of mankind. The power, 
which evolved this idea of k'ing, being in its essence, ■ 

lieiiig limitless, comprehending its own limits in its 
dilatation, and condensing u.-elf into its own ai>|>urcnt •" 

inmmds-f-how shall we name it ? The idea itself, which [-"i»»*4s?_ 
like a mighty billow at once overwhelms and bvars aloft 
— what is it ? Whence did it come ? In vain would wo 
derive it from the organs of sense : for these singly only 
surfaces undulations, phantoms. In rain from the in- 
struments of sensation : fur these furnish only the chaos, 
the shapeless elements of sense. And least of nil may 
we hope to find its origin, or sufficient cause, in the 
moulds and mechanism of the understanding, the wholu 
[niqsirt and functions of which consist in individualiza- 
tion, in outlines and diffcrencings by quantity and relation. 
it were wiser to seek substance ill shadow, than absolute 
fulness in mere negation. 

I have asked then for i ts hirth-phicn in n » that con- 
stitutes our relative individuality, in all that each man , 
calls exclusively himself. It is an alien of which they 
know not : and for tliem the question itself is purpose- 
less, and the very words that convey it arc as sounds in 
an unknown language, or ns the vision of heaven and 
earth expanded by the rising sun, which falls but as 
warmth on the eye-lids of the blind. To no class of 
pkftHomnia or particulars can it bo referred, itself being 
none ; therefore, to no facility by which these alone are 
apprehended. As little darewe refer it to any form of 
abstraction or generalization ; for it has neither co-ordi- 
nate nor anahxjon ; it is absolutely one ; and that it is, 
and affirms itself to lie, is its only predicate And yet j 

this power, nevertheless, is ; — in supremacy of being it 
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is ;" — and he for whom it manifests itself in its ade- 
quate idea, dare as little arrogate it to himself as his 
own, can as little np]iroprintc it either totally or In 
partition, ok lie can claim ownership in the breathing air, 
or mukc an inckssurc in the co[w of heaven. f He benri 
witness of it to hi* own mind, even as he describes life 
and light : and, with the silence of light, it descrilss 
itself and dwells in ns only as far as we dwell in it. Tlic 
truth* which it manifests are such as it alone can nimti- 
rest, mid in all truth it manifests itself. By what luimt 
then canst thou call a truth so manifested ? lit it not 
revelation ? Ask thyself whether tlion canst attach to 
dint latter word any consistent meaning not included in 
the idea of the former. And t lie manifesting power, tlic 
source and the correlative of the idea thus manifested — is 
it nut God ? Either thou knowest it to be God, or tlum 
hast culled an idol by that awful name. Therefore in tin 
most appropriate, no less than in the highest, sense of tin- 
word were the earliest teachers of humanity inspired. 
They alone were the true seers of Clod, and therefore |»» 
, plicts of the human race. 

* To affirm tint rmxin [*, ii the dime n* to aflirin llmt rcsiMn ii 
brinp. it tlisil the trny twine in real"!), 'OAfyn. — llti'ce, the reaiwni'C 
law nf n tiling conititulei in act mil being, Die tn.uu.] of iia rralilj.- 

t Ami Jet ttinKUaeis, in lhctwwntinlpr.i!ii-:ili'of tliceonTflponilin! 
objert of llii* power. What must mo infix T Kvvn tlii- ;— lh.it il.t j 
object mil mhjccl are one ;— thul the rmson i™ Icing ;— the tii|<n'mt j 
nut-ill the «u|nrmc I'eiiij; ; ai.il ihul the ■mil ho In uf truth ami l---nj [ 
i« but the mult -f tin? jiohiriiiiiK j>r"Krtv of a'l finite mine], for »hi.-li I 
nnitj Ii uianifotal only by ciirn.-*imi.iU-i)i o|.].»iU-«. Here il» wi! it-1' ' 
Woe to at, if ko Jo ! Better lUt «v liu.l m ver hrjciin. A deeper j.-l 
mint 1-.' ~iui'ht fjr,— even the nl*.luU; Will, the (im.il, tlur hi |h.t.k'u- 
tial fmet ol belli;.-, null In the eternal net of Bel f-aflir ninth >n, the 1 Am, 
th« Father — who with the only-bepoUi'S Liijoi (*orU, Wen, u>\«tm 
mind, j./cr-iBin, the word eoniaimn;: iter^ -*u\4 sWi, >p***niw£kVj*fc 
tho month of the Mow IWKbmM m«\ «Y& *m %^ifX ■ijM»sJi™v. Niv ' iJ 
OM MU> God flora «tlU*\im U> WltWiseV— \». 




[ Look round yon, and you bcho'd everywhere on adupta- 
| tion of means to ends. Meditate on tlie nature of a being 
I whose ideas arc creative, end couseiinently more real, 
| more cultstAiitial than the thinjrs that, at the height of 
j their eventnrely state-, are hut their dim reflexes;" and 
I ilie intuitivocimvietidB will. arise that in such n being 
[ there could exist no motive to the creation of a machine 
j fur its own mke") that, therefore, the material world must 
| have Ken made for the sake of man, at once the liijjh- 
j pried; and representative of the Creator, as far as he 
I ]h-irtakes of that reason in which the essences of all 
1 thing* cu-cxist in all their distinctions yet ns one anil 
indivisible. Hut I speak of man in his idea, and as sub- 
sumed in the divine humanity, in whom alone (led loved 
the world. 

In nil inferior things from the grass on the house top 
l» the £111111 tree of the forest; from the gnats that swunn 
i7i its shade, and the mole that burrows amid its roots to 
the eagle which I mi Ids in its summit, and the elephant 
which browses on its branches, we lieliold — rirst, a sur> ', 
jeclion to universal laws by which each tiling lielongx to.f 
the whole, ns in ter;ienet rated by the powers of the whole ;j 
and, secondly, the intervention of ]>ailicular laws by 
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which the universal laws are ■■■■■ idcd or tempered for 
I iJje weal aud sustenance of each ,.... titular class. I twice 
and thus we «c too that each specicS) and each individual 
of every species Iwcomcs a system, a world of its own. 
If then wc behold this economy cvcry-wherc in the 
irrational creation, ►hull wc not hold it ]>rol>al>tc that by 
sonic analogous intervention a similar temperament will 
have been effected for the rational und moral ? Arc wc 
not entitled to exjieet some appropriate agency in behalf 
of the presiding and alone progressive creature ? To pre- 
sume some CH]<ecinl provision for the permanent interest 
of the creature destined to move and grow towards that 
divine humanity which wc have learnt to contemplate as 
the final cause of all creation, and the centre in which all 
its lines converge? 

To discover the mode of intervention requisite for 
man's development and progression we must, seek then 
for some general law, by the untempcred nnd nncounter- 
aetcd action of which man's development and progression 
would be prevented nnd endangered. But th in wc s hall 
find in that law of his understanding nnd fancy, by 
which he is impelled to abstract the changes and out- 
ward relations of matter and to arrange them under the 
form of causes and effects. And this was necessary, as 
the condition under which alone exjiericiico and intel- 
lectual growth arc possible. But, on the other hand, by 
the same law he is inevitably tempted to misinterpret a 
constant precedence into positive causation, and thus to 
break and scatter the one divine und invisible life of 
nature into countless idols of the sense; and falling 
prostrate before lifeless images, the creatures of his own 
abstraction, is himself sensualized, and Incomes a slave 
to the tilings of which he was formed to 1* the conajKvw 
and sovereign. From the fc\M&\ <& ^Yfs&sP&rii. ^S^kss 
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to the soul-debasing errors of the proud fact-hunting 
materialist, we may trace the various ceremonials of the 
game idolatry, and shall find selfishness, hate, and servi- 
tude as the results. If therefore by the over-ruling and 
susjKmsion of the phantom-cause of this superstition, if 
by separating effects from their natural antecedents, if 
by presenting t\\a phenomena of time (as far as is )X>ssible) 
in the absolute forms of eternity, the nursling of ex- 
perience should, in me early jicriod of his pupilage, be 
compiled by a more impressive cx]xjrience to seek in the 
invisible life alone for the true cause and invisible nexus 
of the things that are seen ; we shall not demand the 
evidences of ordinary exjicriencc for that which, if it ever 
existed, existed as its antithesis and for its counteraction. 
Was it an appropriate mean to a necessary end? Has it 
been attested by lovers of truth ; has it Ihjcii believed by 
lovers of wisdom ? Do we sec throughout all nature the 
occasional intervention of jiarticular agencies in counter- 
check of universal laws? (And of what other definition 
is a miracle susceptible?) Theso arc the questions : and if 
to these our answer must be affirmative, then we too will 
acquiesce in the traditions of humanity, and yielding as 
to a high interest of our own being, will discipline our- 
selves to the reverential and kindly faith, that the guides 
and teachers of mankind were the hands of power, no 
less than the voices of inspiration: and little anxious 
concerning the particular forms, proofs, and circumstances 
of each manifestation we will give an historic credence to 
tho historic fact* that men sent by God have come with 
signs and wonders on the earth. 

If it be objected, that in nature, as distinguished from 
man, this intervention of particular laws is, or with the 
increase of science will be, resolvable into the universal 
laws which they had appeared to counterbalance, we will 
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reply: Even so it may bo in the case of miracles; but 
wisdom forbids her children to antedate their knowledge, 
or to act and feel otherwise or further than they know. 
But should that time arrive, the sole difference, that could 
result from such an enlargement of our view, would l>c 
this; — that what we now consider as miracles in oppo- 
sition to ordinal*}' cxjxjricnce, we should then reverence 
with a yet higher devotion as harmonious parts of one 
great complex miracle, when the antithesis between 
ex])cricncc and belief would itself be taken up into the 
unity of intuitive reason. 

And what purpose of philosophy can this acquiescence 
answer? A gracious purpose, a most valuable end ; if it 
prevent the energies of philosophy from being idly wasted, 
[ by removing the coutrariety without confounding the 
L distinction between philosophy and faith. The philo- 
sopher will remain a man in sympathy with his fellow 
men. The head will not be disjoined from the heart, nor 
will sjwculativc truth be alienated from practical wisdom. 
And vainly without the union of both shall we exjHjet an 
ojiening of the inward eye to the glorious vision of that 
existence which admits of no question out of itself, 
acknowledges no predicate but the I am ix that i am ! 

Oavfuifovrff <f>t\oao<f>nvfi€v' <£iAo<ro</) r) rrm> re t Oapfiovpcv. In 

wonder (t£ 6avjid{<iv) says Aristotle, does philosophy 
begin : and in astoundment (r« 0ufi3tlv) says Plato, does 
all true philosophy finish. As ever}' faculty, with every 
the minutest organ of our nature, owes its whole reality 
and comprehensibility to an existence incomprehensible 
and groundless, because the ground of all comprehen- 
sion ; not without the union of all that is essential in all 
the functions of our spirit, not wjthout an emotion 
tranquil from its very intensity, shall \v^ n&sh&n^ <sssv- 
tcmplate in the magnitude vaul \\&«gcvV5 <& ^S» "^^ 







essay n. -a 

'.--.'•cHiect <rrao vkk-n breaks tbrotc-* ever; 
_-..-r «-J &f.it^rl, ^n nuh-i-l, and CTcnuure to 
» r.-.'X *-*** «Ub an hank* to tt-e-aatc or be 

... :v :: m-t-"-~y* a* hi tear in miwl, that all troe 
..... i.*<h it* *ru4nd ml it* mJan: in ilic wiQ, 
: nitioii &* it* oMNiioww «cna itself U but an 





t™"r.:v ,-j:.r> <4 »(wlt.»>. begins in abstract i»n> am] 
i:/.* ;;. {tr.wxity. F»< ohimiIltwI nierely iutelk-etuully, 
in : »i-i. ;..*.. :y. a* i;i-ii> :.'u;a!ity. is i-nlr eumvivuhli.' as 
v::!t i.:..l i;i the c,:m. r^il ami infinite, neither U-furc nor 
-..::. r ;;. X-* tr-.»-i;i-n i- (■*»iiilL- fr>nu mie t« the other, 
Tl- ;'•.>•;« tin- ar-l.itect !•• iliv limi-e, »r the -rateli to it» 
U..X.-T. T.,v Suite f.-nu can nwiluT It- lai.l li>*l »f lrt\ ■ 
[■•tw!> ;: i.;-;*nr tit, the mere •-^vuiutive iuteUivt, as any j 
iiiiit-* • ■** i;-»%f n--ii. i'lit merely a> an u-yivlieiisiiiii, n 
fr.ir.i--u-.rk uliii-h tl.e hummi iiim^irmiii-H f»mis by its 
•■nil limit*, a* llie l'-*>! measures it-elf on tbi' Mii>»'; ;m<] 
lit*.* •■*!•. Iniili "f uliii-li we nm.-t in-aiii refer tu the divine 
ii'i.>-"i :■■::■ -ii. in virtue ••( its uwii mimifuniiiiy. Fur even 
u- lii'-n :u*t <-a|«i!>le "f ■-*.-] n -]»lintr the transparent nir us 
little 'Itirin-* the nl's.-uee a* •hiriii;" the iiresenee of lifrfit, 
mi e.n»t ii«.u beln-M the finite 'lino u> actually existing 
in U her with nor p. it In ml the iwlitfiiuee. Not without, — 
for i hen the Ciniw ccuse tu lie, anil lire l<>-t in nijrht : net 
n nil it.— f.-r it in the li^ht, the suWanevshiuin^ through 
it, which thou ratiM nhme realty *W. 

The ftmitiul-M-urk, therefore, tif all nun.- ^imilatirm i* 
the full aooivheiisioi] of tliu diflereiiee lm»'itii the nm- 
tei njilmiim of n-am-ii. namely, tliat intuition of lliinp* 
wlili-li urines when we ]*>sscss ourselves, as one with the 
whole, _-.yb.ieli is substantial kimwleilire, ami thui whicli 
l-re-iW'ts itself when trjiisferrinx reality (o the negation-, 
of reality, to the ever van-big frame-work of the uniform 
■ 3 
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/, life, wc think of ourselves as scj)arated beings, and place 

f!. nature in antithesis to the mind, as object to subject 

\ jLjthing to thought, death to life. This is abstract know- 

£ ledge, or the science of the mere understanding. By the 

*\ /former, wc know that existence is its own predicate, sclf- 

\ / (affirmation, the one attribute in which all others arc 

^' contained, not as ]>arts, but as manifestations. It is an 

^eternal and infinite self-rejoicing, self-loving, with a joy 

^ unfathomable, with a love all comprehensive. It is 

•v ; absolute ; and the absolute is neither singly that wliich 

^ \ / affirms, nor that which is affirmed ; but the identity and 

b .;;/( living copula of both. 

\- On the other hand, by the abstract knowledge which 

V l>elongs to us as finite beings, and which leads to a 
science of delusion then only, when it would exist for 
itself instead of l>cing the instrument of the former 
(even as the former is equally hollow and yet more 
]»erilously delusive, where it is not radicated in a dcc]>cr 
ground) — when it would itself, I say, l>c its own life and 
verity, instead of lwing, as it were, a translation of the 
living word into a dead language, for the purj>oscs of 
memory, arrangement, and general communication, — it is 
by this abstract knowledge that the understanding dis- 
tinguishes the affirmed from the affirming. Well if it 
distinguish without dividing ! Well if by distinction it 
add clearness to fulness, and prepare for the intellectual 
re-union of the all in one in that eternal Reason whose 
fulness hath no opacity, whose transparency hath no 
vacuum. 

If we thoughtfully review the three preceding para- 
graphs, wc shall find the conclusion to be ;— that the 
dialectic intellect by the exertion of its own powers 
exclusively can lead us to a general affirmation of the 
supreme reality, of an absolute being. But here it stops. 
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It is utterly incapable of communicating insight or con- 
viction concerning the existence or possibility of the 
world, as different from Deity. It finds itself constrained 
to identify, more truly to confound, the Creator with the 
aggregate of his creatures, and, cutting the knot jvhich it 
cannot untwist, to deny altogether the reality of all 
finite existence, and then to shelter itself from its own 
dissatisfaction, its own im]>ortunatc queries, in the 
wretched evasion that of nothings, no solution can lie 
required : till jKiin haply, and anguish, and remorse, with 
bitter scoff and moody laughter inquire ; — Arc we then 
indeed nothings? — till through even* organ of sense 
nature herself asks; — How and whence did this sterile 
and ]>crtinacious nothing acquire its plural number ? — 
Untie qMtso, lure nihili in nihila tarn jtor ten torn trans- 
nihilatiof — and lastly; — What is that inward mirror, in 
and for which these nothings have at least relative exist- 
ence K The inevitable result of all consequent reasoning, 
in winch the intellect refuses to acknowledge a higher or 
dcei>cr ground than it can itself supply, and weens to 
possess within itself the centre of its own system, is — 
and from Zeno the Elcatic to Spinosa, and from Spinosa 
to the Schellings, Okens and their adherents, of the 
present day, ever has been — jmntheism under one or 
other of its modes, the least repulsive of which differs 
from the rest, not in its consequences, which arc one and 
the same in all, and in all alike arc practically atheistic, 
hut only as it may express the striving of the philosopher 
himself to hide these consequences from his own mind. 
Tliis, therefore, I repeat, is the final conclusion. All spe- 
culative disquisition must begiu with ]>ostulatcs, which 
the conscience alone am at once authorize and substan- 
tiate : and from whichever jwint the reason may start, 
from the things which ore seen to the one invisible, or 
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from the idea of the absolute one to the things that are 
seen, it will find a chasm, which the moral being only, 
which the spirit and religion of man alone, can fill up. 

Thus I prefaced my inquiry into the science of method 
with a principle deeper than science, more certain than 
demonstration. For that the very ground, saith Aristotle, 
is groundless or self-grounded, is an identical proposition. 
From the indemonstrable flows the sap that circulates 
through every branch and spray of the demonstration. 
To this principle I referred the choice of the final object, 
the control over time, or, to comprise all in one, the 
method of the will. From this I started, or rather seemed 
to start; for it still moved before me, as an invisible 
guardian and guide, and it is this the rc-appearancc of 
which announces the conclusion of the circuit, and wcl- 
f comes me at the goal. Yea (saith an enlightened physi- 
■ cian), there is but one principle, which alone reconciles 
the man with himself, with others and with the world ; 
which regulates all relations, temjwrs all passions, gives 
; , power to overcome or support all smTering, and which is 
not to 1)0 shaken by aught earthly, for it l>clongs not to 
", i the earth ; namely, the principle of religion, the living 
*- " \ and substantial faith which jxtsscfh all ttndcrsfandiiifl, as 
^L l the cloud-piercing rock, which overhangs the stronghold 
of which it had been the quarry and remains the founda- 
tion. This elevation of the spirit above the semblances 
of custom and the senses to a world of spirit, this life in 
the idea, even in the supreme and godlike, which alone. 
"J merits the name of life, and without which our organic life 

£r .> is but a state of somnambulism ; this it is which affords 
' the sole sure anchorage in the storm, and at the same 
! time the substantiating principle of all true wisdom, the 
\ satisfactory solution of all the contradictions of human 
V nature, of the whole riddle of the world, Tlvva* <&<s&&. 




j«-> C=s Vj sue Kjoi* inirilipl-k to all alike, the fclri 
*>i ;;* izvAioi, if Lot the bean bsuns. Foe alike grooi 
ii.kll.il ir-r I* awakened, l*a it cannot I* *mn. Bat 
«£ i; a« i« ra]^»*tii, thai it «*» son of knovSedpe: bo! 
h is a f-stn of berg, <-r indeed it is the only knowledge 
:^>I irc'.y «, and all other K-kncc i* real only a* (ar as h 
L- Fyn.U>^ksd of this. Tue material unircne, nkh a Greek 
I<. !>•»•] •her, t* l*n one ra« complex mgUnu, that k, ctdv 
i»"ical reprtseataiine, and mythology the *7»er and ocan- 
jscmtni of all sen nine phroitlo^r. Bat as this principle 
cannot he uu] Wanted by the discipline of lope, so neither 
can it he excited or evoked by the arts of rhetoric. For 
it i* an iinmmaUe troth, that what comes from the heart, 
liiat alone jrncs to the heart : what proceeds from a divine 
impulse, that the godlike alone 
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ESSAY I. 

Fortuna pferumque at vcluti galaxia quarundam- ob*c*rarum, rir- 
tulum sine nomine. Baoox. 

Fortune is for the roost pnrt but a gilaxy or milky way, as it were, 
of certain obscure virtues without a name. 

** Doks fortune favour fools? Or how do von explain 
the origin of the proverb, which, differently worded, is 
to he found in nil the languages °*' Europe?" 

This proverb admits of various explanations according 
to the mood of mind in which it is used. It mav arise from 
pity, and the soothing persuasion that Providence is emi- 
nently watchful over the helpless, and extends an especial 
care to those who arc not capable of caring for themselves. 
So used, it breathes the same feeling as '(Jod tenvpers the 
wind to the shorn lamb'— or the more sportive adage, that 
4 the fairies take care of children and tipsy folk.' The 
persuasion itself, in addition to the general religious feel- 
ing of mankind, and the scarcely less general love of the 
marvellous, may l>c accounted for from our tendency to 
exaggerate all effects that seem disproportionate to their 
visible cause and all circumstances that arc in any way 
strongly contrasted with our notions of the persons under 
them. Secondly, it arises from the safety and success 
which an ignorance of danger and difficulty sometimes 
actually assists in procuring ; inasmuch as it precludes the 
despondence, which might have kept the more forcsighted 
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■. i from undertaking the cnteq^risc, tlie depression which 

would retard its progress, and those overwhelming in- 
fluences of terror in cases where the vivid perception of 
the danger constitutes the greater part of the danger 

I ' , itself. Thus men arc said to have swooned and even died 

* at the sight of a narrow bridge, over which they had 

ridden the night before in perfect safety ; or at tracing 
their footmarks along the edge of a precipice which the 
darkness had concealed from them. A more obscure cause, 

. yet not wholly to be omitted, is afforded by the undoubted 

{ ; fact, that the exertion of the reasoning faculties tends to 

extinguish or bedim those mysterious instincts of skill, 
which, though for the most part latent, wc nevertheless 
possess in common with other animals. 

Or the proverb may be used invidiously: and folly in 
the vocabulary of envy or baseness may signify courage 
and magnanimity. Hardihood and fool-hardiness arc in- 
deed as different as green and yellow, yet will appear the 
same to the jaundiced eye. Courage multiplies the chances 
of success by sometimes making opportunities, and always 
availing itself of them : and in this sense fortune may be 
said to favour fools bv those, who, however prudent in 
their own opinion, arc deficient in valour and cnterprizc. 
Again : an eminently good and wise man, for whom the 
praises of the judicious have procured a high reputation 
even with the world at large, proposes to himself certain 

• . objects, aud adapting the right means to the right end 

attains them : but his objects not being what the world 
calls fortune, neither money nor artificial rank, his ad- 
mitted inferiors in moral and intellectual worth, but more 
prosperous in their worldly concerns, are said to have been 
favoured by fortune, and he slighted : although the fools 
did the same in their line as the wise man in his : they 
; adapted the appropriate means to the deaii«d<sx\&. ^fc^^ 
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:■«.■..■.■ I '.. f rr^tL. "—•z^a.z itjCi '?o inkiMt ia>l fawn. 

■■._-. : i: -^ -l.<::x5 ;.v. £»c il-^j ii^inv »f dc» 

■■.-" _• -r . t-v-„ i-.—tr ;*.»>■ t-v «!.*«■ ia.vtwic^ 10 my 
:.- -t.:-. :c r-.r\ 'kX!rsw* UK.'i :!«.- *■■'- ■»<■£ scMia 

■ *...:.■ „■. -- itv-: THrfxCi-q i-y L> U5*4aao4 3* the 
v.- :.,;. ::..- '..iz'.*.-*;. e&.-_>* i-f :Ji-<;i'i.i j.nJ n/.f- 
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. ".■..-. : :..-.. -T.". f.---:.. :;.; o-v.\;»:i-:i..v "f ;Iiin?s ono- 

:...::;t.-. A :"..::.:. : ..r i:.>:-:.ix- «';!i iij..kc i !«.••« wonl* in- 
:...!_-:". .;■.■. Till.' :..■■■:; umv.*. ;.:.."i Wiii-.i*. -mvniiiig I" a 
:.■■■.■»..:■/ It*. — T..v iv«-i« liki-uisc. i.nd ;■!! iiw u;a»if-iM 
-■>..".:.■.■»..» ■.-> :.::-.v;-.'l «i:;i ii.i-ni. uv i^ivvnini l>y «r- 
:. .;:. I..n> i. ■ ;i*- :i.;.:i :he |-L.<-t» ••:' tin.- m-m. But 
:'.v ».«- wi.i-.-ii ilvti-niiinv tin- Il'kt civ kimwii and 
'-..'■.:;!;» .It, *:..*■ til-p* >>f li.t.- f-njRT uiv lii'lieli fnun us. ■ 
A; ^;: i-vvi:;> tin.- nnn.U-r &i-i inriviy m" ilnir cUlt-tit 
i«1:-.- nar [..wirs of «vlrn!aii.<n ; uml tluit the sky is 
■■t«:r »r ■ •Wend at iiliy ;-an;iii!ar time, wc »]iuik of, 
in e»in:n.>ii uiti^iuip.-. a» a matter «f atvitlint. Well '. 
m i '..i' time nf the fiill niomi. hut when tlic »fcy is win- 
jiltiily eitven.il with block o!<>u<is, I ntn walking on in 
the dark aware of no jiartkiilur dan*»er: a sudden piisi 
of wind ivmls the e!"tid for a moment, and the moon 
emorjriiijr discloses to tuc a chasm or |>rceipicc, t«> the 
w lirink of wliidi I liad mlvtuittid my foot, Tliiu in 
wliat iit meant by luck, and according to the more or less 
serious mood or habit of our mind wc exclaim, how 
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lucky ! or, how providential ! The co-prcsencc of num- 
berless ////rr/wjw/Mr, which from the complexity or subtlety 
of their determining causes arc called contingencies, and 
the co-existence of these with any regular or necessary 
phenomenon (as the clouds with the moon for instance) 
y " •, occasion coincidences, which, when they are attended by 

any advantage or injury, and arc at the same time 
incajMible of K'ing calculated or foreseen by human 
prudence, form good or ill luck. On a hot sunshiny 
afternoon came on a sudden storm and s]x>ilt the fanner's 
hay: and this is called ill luck. We will sup]>osc the 
8umc event to take place, when meteorology shall have 
been perfected into a science, provided with unerring 
instruments ; but which the farmer had neglected to 
examine. This is no longer ill luck, but imprudence. 
2Cow apply this to our proverb. Unforeseen coincidences 
may have greatly hcl]>cd a man, yet if they have done 
for him onlv what iK>ssib]v from his own abilities he 
might have effected for himself, his g<x>d luck will excite- 
less attention and the instance be less remembered. 
That clever men should attain their objects seems 
natural, and we neglect the circumstances that perhaps 
produce that success of themselves without the inter- 
vention of skill or foresight ; but we dwell on the fact 
and rememl>er it as something strange, when the same 
hap]>eus to a weak or ignorant man. So too, though 
the latter should fail in his undertakings from concur- 
rences that might have happened to the wisest man, yet 
his failure lieing no more than might have been cxjiccted 

and accounted for from his follv, it lavs no hold on our at- 

» » » 

tent ion, but fleets away among the other undistinguished 
waves in which the stream of ordinary life murmurs bv 
us, and is forgotten. Had it l>ccn ns true as it was noto- 
riously false, that U\o«a ^Vl ot&tv^\x^^sk^^^ 
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' have shed a dawn of science on the art of chemistry, and 

: give no obscure promise of some one great constitutive 

• law, in the light of which dwell dominion and the power 

, of prophecy: if these discoveries, instead of having been 

us they really were, preconcerted by meditation, and 

: evolved out of his own intellect, had occurred by a set 

I of luckv accidents to the illustrious father and founder of 

! philosophic alchemy; if they had presented themselves to 

Davy exclusively in consequence of his luck in jMisscssing 

a jKirticular galvanic Imtteiy ; if this Imttcry, as far as 

Davy was concerned, had itself been an accident, and not 

: (as in jx lint of fact it was) desired and obtained by him 

for the ] mil lose «f ensuring the testimony of e\]ierieucc . * | 

to his principles, and in order to bind down material » | 

nature under the inquisition of reason, and force from * 

her, as by torture, unequivocal answers to prepared and 

preconceived questions; — yet still they would not have 

liccn talked of or descrilicd, as instances of luck, but as 

the natural results of his admitted genius and known 

skill. But should an accident have disclosed similar 

discoveries to a mechanic at Birmingham or Sheffield, 

and if the man should grow rich in consequence, and 

partly by the envy of his neighbours, and partly with 

good reason, be considered by them as a man MnvrjKir 

in the general j»owers of his understanding; then, "0 

what a luckv fellow ! — Well, fortune does favour fools — 

that's certain ! — It is always so ! " — And forthwith the 

cxclaimer relates half a dozen similar instances. Thus 

accumulating the one sort of facts and never collecting 

the other, we do, as |x>cts in their diction, and quacks of 

all denominations do in their reasoning, put a |*art for 

the whole, and at once soothe our envy and gratify our 

love of the marvellous, by the sweeping proverb, * Fortune '. ' 

favours fools.' 
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* 

Quod me non morti astimatione : 
1 • Vcj-um est funjfiSovrow mei social U, 

I Catullus.* 

I ' It interests me not by any conceit of its value ; but it is a remem- 

brance of my honoured friend. 

Tub philosophic ruler, who secured the favours of 
fortune by seeking wisdom and knowledge in preference 
to them, has pathetically observed — The heart knowctli 
its own bitterness; and there is a joy in which the 
stranger intcrmeddleth not. A simple question founded 
on a trite proverb, with a discursive answer to it, would 
scarcely suggest to an indifferent ]>erson any other notion 
than that of a mind at ease, amusing itself with its own 
activity. Once l>cfore (I lwlicvc about this time last 
year) I had taken up the old memorandum lxx>k, from 
which I transcril>ed the preceding essay, and it had then 
attracted mv notico bv the name of the illustrious 
chemist mentioned in the last illustration. Exas]>crated 
by the base and cowardly attempt, which had been made 
to detract from the honours due to his astonishing 
genius, I had slightly altered the concluding sentences, 
substituting the more recent for his earlier discoveries ; 
and without the most distant intention of publishing 
what I then wrote, I had expressed my own convictions 
for the gratification of my own feelings, and finished by 

• XIL-fidL 




trail 1 1» illy rnrophrasin;: into a chemical allegory (ho 
Homeric adventure of Mcnehnu with Protean. Oh ! 
with what different feelings, with what a sharp and 
sudden emotion did 1 re-i»crusc the same question yester- 
morning, having by accident o]>cncd the book at the 
[ago, njM>n which it wait written. I wan moved: for it 
mm Admiral Sir Alexander Bull, wl>o first proponed the 
question to me, and I be : lieular satisfaction, which he 
expressed, had occasioned tuc to not? down the substance 
of my reply. I was moved : because to this conrensttion 
I was indebted for the friendship and confidence with 
which he afterwards honoured me; and because it re- 
called the memory of one of the most delightful mornings 

I ever passed ; when, us w were riding together, iJte 
same person related to mc the principal events of his own 
life, and introduced them by adverting to this eouversa- 
lion. It recalled too the deep impression left on my 
mind by that narrative, the impression, that I had never 
known any analogous instance, in which a man so mic- 
ivssful had been so little indebted to fortune, or Incky 
accidents " r M exclusively both the architect and builder 
uf his own success. The sum of his history may be 

II tm prised in this one sentence : Hire, tub numiiir tio- 
biitmel jrtimm, Mtjiimlia tlittt,forltwn prrmillenit, (These 
things, under God, we have done for ourselves, through 
the guidance of wisdom, and with the jicnuission of 
fortune.) Luck gave him nothing in her most generous 
moods, she only worked with him as with a friend, not 
f«rliim as for a fondling; but more often she simply stood 
muter and suffered him to work for himself. All ! how 
could 1 be otherwise thnn affected by whatever reminded 
ineof that daily and fn mi liar intercourse with him, which 
imide the fifteen months from May Lsul, to October 
lriu.">, in many respects, the most memorable and instruc- 

*ot u. * 
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tive period of my life ? — Ah ! how could I be otherwise 
than most deeply affected, when there was still lying on 
my table the ]>ai>er which, the day before, had conveyed 
to me the unexpected and most awful tidings of this 
man's death, — his death in the fulness of all his powers, 
s *, in the rich autumn of ripe yet undecaying manhood ? I 

once knew a lady, who after the loss of a lovely child 
continued for several days in a state of seeming indiffer- 
ence, the weather, at the same time, as if in unison with 
her, being calm, though gloomy; till one morning a 
burst of sunshine breaking in u]xm her, and suddenly 
lighting up the room where she was sitting, she dissolved 
at once into tears, and wept passionately. In no very 
dissimilar manner did the sudden gleam of recollection at 
the sight of this memorandum act on myself. I had 
been stunned by the intelligence, as by an outward blow, 
till this trilling incident startled and disentranced me : 
the sudden pang shivered through my whole frame ; and 
if I repressed the outward shows of sorrow, it was by 
force that I repressed them, and because it is not by 
tears that I ought to mourn for the loss of Sir Alexander 
Ball. 

He was a man above his age : but for that very reason 
the age has the more need to have the master-features 
of his character jwrtrayed and preserved. This I feel it 
my duty to attempt, and this alone : for having received 
neither instructions nor permission from the family of the 
deceased, I cannot think myself allowed to enter into the 
IMirticulars of his private history, strikingly as many of 
them would illustrate the elements and composition of 
his mind. For he was indeed a living confutation of the 
assertion attributed to the Prince of Conde, tliat no man 
appeared great to his valet de chambre — a saying which, 
I suspect! owes ita currency ta& \a tat Nx^^^K&^Xfe*^- 
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envy of mankind and the misapplication of the won], 
great, to actions unconnected with reason and free will. 
It will be sufficient for my puqiosc to observe that the 
purity and strict propriety of his conduct, which precluded 
rather than silenced calumny, the evenness of his tcni])cr 
and his attentive and affectionate manners, in private 
life, greatly aided and increased his public utility: and, 
if it should please Providence, that a iwrtion of his spirit 
should descend with his mantle, the virtues of Sir 
Alexander Ball, as a master, a husband, and a iwrcnt, 
will form a no less remarkable ejKX-h in the moral history 
of the Maltese than his wisdom, as a governor, has made 
in that of their outward circumstances. That the private 
and ]>crsonal qualities of a first magistrate should have 
|M>litical effects, will appear strange to no reflecting 
Englishman, who has attended to the workings of men's 
minds during the first ferment of revolutionary principles, 
and must therefore have witnessed the influence of our 
own sovereign's domestic character in counteracting them. 
But in Malta there were circumstances which rendered 
such an example ] peculiarly requisite and beneficent. The 
very existence, for so many generations, of on order of 
lay celibates in that island, who abandoned even the 
outward shows of an adherence to their vow of chastity, 
must have had pernicious effects on the morals of the 
inhabitants. But when it is considered too that the 
knights of Malta had been for the last fifty years or more 
a set of useless idlers, generally illiterate,* — for they 

• The personal effects of every knight wore, after hit death, appro- 
priated to the Order, and his liooks, if he had any, devolved to the 
public library. This library therefore, which has been accumulating 
from the time of their first settlement in the inland, is a fair criterion 
of the nature and degree of their literary studies, as an average. Even 
in respect to works of military science, it is contemptible — aa the sole 
public library of so numerous and opulent an order, most contemp- 
tible— and in all other departmeuu of literature it is below contempt. 
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thought literature no jmrt of a soldier's excellence ; and 
yet effeminate, — for they were soldiers in name only: 
when it is considered, that they were, moreover, all of 
; * them aliens who looked ujhmi themselves not merely as 

;L • . of a sujicrior rank to the native nobles, but as beings of 

a different race (I had almost said, species) from the 
? Maltese collectively ; and finally that these men jwssessed 

l» exclusively the government -of the island; it may be 

I safclv concluded that thev were little better than a 

| ! ]»er]ietual influenza, relaxing and diseasing the hearts of 

1 all the families within their sphere of influence. Hence 

the ]>casantry, who fortunately were below their reach, 
notwithstanding the more than childish ignorance in 
which they were kept by their priests, vet, compared with 
the middle and higher classes, were both in mind and 
lwdy as ordinary men cornered with dwarfs. Ever}' 
respectable family had some one knight for their patron, 
as a matter of course ; and to him the honour of a sister 
or a daughter was sacrificed, eqnally as a matter of 
course.* Hut why should I thus disguise the truth? 
Alas ! in nine instances out of ten, this patron was the 
common jwrainour of every woman in the family. Were 
I com]>nsing a state-memorial, I should abstain from all 
jillusion to moral good or evil, as not having now first to 
learn, that with diplomatists and with practical statesmen 
of even* denomination, it would preclude all attention to 
its other contents, and have no result but that of securing 
for its author's name the official private mark of exclusion 
or dismission, as a weak or suspicious jierson. But 
among those for whom I am now writing, there are, I 
trust, many who will think it not the feeblest reason for 
rejoicing in our ]K>ssession of Malta, and not the least 
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I promised "characters met with in real life," did I 
;! anticipate the sad event, which compels me to weave on a 

> | cypress branch those sprays of laurel which I had destined 

. j * for his bust, not his monument! He lived as we should 

I i all live ; and, I doubt not, left the world as we should 

all wish to leave it. Such is the power of dispensing 
blessings, which providence has attached to the truly 
great and good, that they cannot even die without 
i I advantage to their fellow-creatures : for death consecrates 

I their example ; and the wisdom, which might have been 

' i slighted at the council-table, becomes oracular from the 

shrine. Those rare excellences, which make our grief 

poignant^ make it likewise profitable; and the tears, 

. f which wise men shed for the departure of the wise, are 

:, among those that are preserved in heaven. It is the 

fervent aspiration of my spirit, that I may so perform 
the task which private gratitude, and public duty impose 
on me, that, " as God hath cut this tree of paradise down 
from its seat of earth, the dead trunk may yet support 
a part of the declining temple, or at least serve to kindle 
the fire on the altar."* 

• Jcr. Taylor. 




ESSAY III. 

Si partem lacuitit velim, quodemnqut rtUnqnaM, 
Mbjhm tril. Ytleret atlui, primnnqia juiiittaut 
I' rvttfuar I Ad Iftt mrn/nn pnrmtta ducuHl. 
Narrtmjiuldiaui f Jlttplcndet yloria Maria. 

Armalirt/eram :■■■ r ■ ■ ,-i iner»i*. 

If I desire to pom oxer a part in silcnif , nhatovcr I omit, wilt Ken 
the moat worthy to Ii.itb been recorded. Shall 1 \.atme his old exploit* 
and early jcuth I His recent merit* recall the mind to themselves. 
Shall 1 dwell on liis justice T The yh.ry of the warrior rues before me 
resplendent. Shall 1 relate his strength in arms I He performed yet 
greater things unarmed. 

" There is something," says Harrington.t ■■ first in the 
making of a commonwealth, then in tlic governing of it, 
and Inst of nil in the leading of its armies, which, though 
there lie great divines, great lawyers, great men in all 
ranks of life, seems to be jweuiiar only to the genius of a 
gentleman. For so it is in the universal series of story, 
Hint if any man has founded a common weal ill, lie was 
first a gentleman." Such also, lie adds, as have got any 
fame as civil governors have boen gentlemen, or iicrsons 
of known descents. Sir Alexander Ball was a gentleman 
by birth ; a younger brother of an old and rcsjwctablc 
family in Gloucestershire Kc went into the navy at an 
early age from his choice, and as he himself told me, in 
consequence of the deq> impression and vivid images left 
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on his mind by the perusal of Robinson Crusoe. It is 
not my intention to detail the step* of his promotion, or 
the services in which he was engaged as a subaltern. I 
recollect many particulars indeed, but not the dates, with 
such distinctness as would enable me to state them (as it 
would be necessary to do if I stilted them at all) in the 
order of time. These dates might jicrhaps have been 
procured from other sources: but incidents that arc 
neither characteristic nor instructive, even such as would 
be expected with reason in a regular life, are no part of 
my plan; while those which arc both interesting and 
illustrative I have been precluded from mentioning, some 
from motives which have been already explained, and 
others from still higher considerations. The most im- 
portant of these may be deduced from a reflection with 
which he himself once concluded a long and affecting 
narration; namely, that no body of men can for any 
length of time be safely treated otherwise than as rational 
beings; and that, therefore, the education of the lower 
classes was of the utmost consequence to the permanent 
security of the empire, even for the sake of our navy. 
The dangers, apprehended from the education of the 
lower classes, arose (he said) entirely from its not being 
universal, and from the nnusualncss in the lowest classes 
of those accomplishments, which he, like Dr. Bell, re- 
garded as one of the means of education, and not as 
education itself.* If, he observed, the lower classes in 
general possessed but one eye or one arm, the few who 
were so fortunate as to possess two would naturally 



• Which coniiiita in educing, or to adopt Dr. Bell's own expression, 
eliciting the faculties of the human mind, and at the same time sulior- 
dinaiiog them to the reason and conacienoe ; varying the means of this 
common end according to the sphere and particular nioda^ vsx^Vsk^'^K 
iadif idnal is likely to act aud Warn* w&&« 




! become rain nod restless, and consider tliemsches m 
entitled to a higher situation. Uc illustrated this by the 
fuolts attributed to learned women, and tlutt the sum 
objections were formerly made to educating women at ill s 
namely, that their knowledge mode tliem vain, affected, 
and neglectful of tlieir proper duties. Now that all 
women of condition are well-cdncated, we lteor no more 
of these apprehension >, or observe any instances to justify 
them. Yet if a lady understood the Greek one-tenth 
part as well as the whole circle of her acquaintances 
understood die French language, it would not surprise us 
to find her less pleasing from the consciousness of her 
siijicriority in the possession of an unusual advantage. 
Sir Alexander Ball quoted the s]"ccch of an old admiral, 
one of wliosc two grcut wishes was to have a ship's crew 
composed altogether of serious Scotchmen. He spoke 
with great reprobation of the vulgar notion, the worse 
man, the better sailor. Courage, he snid, was the natural 
product of familiarity with danger, which thoughtlessness 
would oftentimes turn into fool-hardiness; and that he 
had always found the most usefully brave sailors the 
gravest and most rational of his crew. The k-st sailor 
lie had ever had, first attracted his notice by the anxiety 
which he expressed concerning the means of remitting 
some money which he hail received in the AVcst Indies to 
his sister in England, and this man, without any tinge 
of met Indian, w;is nc heart! to swear an oath, and was 
remarkable for the firmness with width he devoted a part 
of even- Sunday to the reading of his Bible. 1 record 
this with satisfaction us a testimony of great weight, and 
in all respects unexceptionable ; for Sir Alexander Ball's 
opinions throughont life i-cmuincd unwanted by zealotry, 
and were those of a mind seeking after truth in calmness 
and complete self-possession. He was much pleased with 
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an unsuspicious testimony furnished by Dampier. "I 
have particularly observed," writes this famous old navi- 
gator, " there and in other places, that such as had been 
well-bred, were generally most careful to improve their 
time, and would be very industrious and frugal where 
there was any probability of considerable gain ; but on 
the contrary, such as had been bred up in ignorance and 
hard lalxmr, when they came to have plenty, would extra- 
vagantly squander away their time and money in drinking 
and making a bluster." Indeed it is a melancholy proof, 
how strangely |K>wcr waqw the minds of ordinary men, 
that there can l>c a doubt on this subject among persons 
who have 1>ccn themselves educated. It tempts a sus- 
picion, that unknown to themselves they find a comfort 
in the thought that their inferiors arc something less 
than men ; or that they have an uneasy half-consciousness 
that, if this were not the case, they would themselves 
have no claim to l>c their superiors. For a sober educa- 
tion naturally inspires self-respect. But he who respects 
himself will respect others; and he who rcs]>ccts both 
himself and others, must of necessity l>c a brave man. 
The great importance of this subject, and the increasing 
interest which good men of all denominations feel in the 
bringing alxmt of a national education, must be my ex- 
cuse for having entered so minutely into Sir Alexander 
Ball's opinions on this head, in which, however, I am the 
more excusable, being now on that part of his life which 
I am obliged to leave almost a blank. 

During his lieutenancy, and after ho had perfected 
himself in the knowledge and duties of a practical sailor, 
he was compelled by the state of his health to remain in 
England for a considerable length of time. Of this he 



x m. as? 

[t infLed hiwelf for the acquirement of «b- 
kz/:-w!e*ire from took*; and during hi* whole 
^* i^crwiriA. Le considered those a* his hapf iiest boons 
t-.i.c, *-.:?.».«: AST ne^iect of official or professional dorr, 
it; ci ill.: devote to raiins. He j ■referred, indeed he 
L.T^:«fC a<siz*& hixzueif to, history, political economy, 
t -iofii ±s»i travel*, nataral history, and latterly agri- 
jili^rx. w .-rks : in *horu to savh hook* as contain specific 
£*.i% vr ; factual f«rinci|ie* capable of specific a|qdica-> 
:.* c iiia active life, and the particular ubject* of inime- 
•: .lie =: k 'I;:r. «..me one of which he had alwavs in hi* 
t:-x. ^-civl:*-!*! a :a<o £»r works of jiore s]«eeul:iti«Hi and 
i »<r^.: >.l«:*;-:c. :h«-u:rii he hitrfdv honoured tliose wlio 
t.^: cn.ir.-:^: in :ha* rcsnecus *nd considered tiiexn as 
:1- ;*.-.:.*::•.•:* ...f mankimL no less tiian thn»sc mho aftcr- 
viris d>o-.vered the mode of arriving their itfinciplea, 
vr »">• rvjaliaoi them in {cactice. Works of amusement, 
i< n--.vJs pkys and the like, did not api»ear even to 
Aziu^e him ; and the only pxtical competition, of which 
I r-ire ever heard him »i*.-ak, was a manuscrij** poem 
written l»y one of my friends, whieit I read to his lady in 
his presence. To my suq.ri>e he afterwards ?]H>kc of this 
wi;h warm intcrot ; hut it was evident to me, that it was 
H'< >o much the poetic merit of the composition that had 
interested him, as the truth and psychological insight 
with which it represented the practicahility of reforming 
the most hardened minds, and the various accidents which 
may awaken the most hrntaliscd person to a recognition 
of his nobler bcim* I will add one remark of his own 
knowledge acquired from hooks, which appears to me 
both just and valuable. The prejudice against such 

• Thooch it remain* I believe, vnpablithcd, I cannot resist the 
*- f l«Ooniii( thai Uwm Mr. Wonbvorth^ Peter BcU. 1817. 
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knowledge, lie said, and the custom of opposing it to 
that which is learnt by practice, originated in those times 
when books were almost confined to theology and to 
logical and metaphysical subtleties ; but that at present 
there is scarcely any practical knowledge, which is not to 
be found in books : the press is the means by which in- 
telligent men now converse with each other, and ]x?rsons 
of all classes and all pursuits convey, each the contribu- 
tion of his individual experience. It was therefore, he 
said, as absurd to hold l>ook-knowledge at present in 
contempt, as it would be for a man to avail himself only 
of his own eyes and ears, and to aim at nothing which 
could not lxs performed exclusively by his own arms. The 
use and necessity of jnirsonal ex]>cricncc consisted in the 
power of choosing and applying what had been read, and 
of discriminating by the light of analogy the practicable 
from the impracticable, and probability from mere plau- 
sibility. Without a judgment matured and steadied by 
actual cxiwricncc, a man would read to little or perhaps 
to bad pur]K)so; but yet that experience, which in ex- 
clusion of all other knowledge has l>ccn derived from one 
man's life, is in the present day scarcely worthy of the 
name— nt least for those who are to act in the higher and 
wider spheres of duty. An ignorant general, he said, 
inspired him with terror ; for if he were too proud to take 
advice he would ruin himself by his own blunders ; and 
if he were not, by adopting the worst that was offered. A 
great genius may indeed form an exception ; but we do 
not lay down rules in exi>cctatiou of wonders. A similar 
remark I rememl>cr to have heard from an officer, who to 
eminence in professional science and the gallantry of a 
tried soldier adds all the accomplishments of a sound 
scholar and the powers of a man of genius. 
One incident, ltbicVi \^\yi\tfA ^x. ^& ^kksr^ ^ ^ 
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Alexander's life, is so illustrative of his character, and 
furnishes so strong a presumption that the thoughtful 
humanity by which he was distinguished was not wholly 
the growth of his latter years, that* though it may np]>car 
to some trifling in itself, I will insert it in this place, with 
the occasion on which it was communicated to me. In a 
'■ large ]>arty at the Grand Master's jmlacc, I had observed 
a naval officer of distinguished merit listening to Sir 
Alexander Ball, whenever he joined in the conversation, 
with so marked a pleasure, that it seemed as if his very 
voice, indqtcndcntly of what he said, had Ixxmi delightful 
to him : and once as he fixed his eves on Sir Alexander 
Ball, I could not but notice the mixed expression of awe 
and affection, which gave a more than common interest 
to so manly a countenance. During his stay in the 
island, this officer honoured me not unfrequcntly with 
his visits ; and at the conclusion of mv last conversation 
with him, in which I had dwelt on the wisdom of the 
Governor's* conduct in a recent and difficult emergency, 
he told me that he considered himself as indebted to the 
same excellent i>erson for that which was dearer to him 
than his life. "Sir Alexander Ball," said he, "has (I 
dare say) forgotten the circumstance ; but when he was 
Lieutenant Ball, he was the officer whom I accompanied 
in my first boat -expedition, l>eing then a midshipman and 



* Such Sir Alexander Ball was in reality, and such was his general 
*I»l>elliition in the Mediterranean : I adopt thin title therefore, to avoid 
the ungraceful repetition of his own name on the one h.-tnd, and on the 
other the confusion which mi^ht arise from the use of his real title, 
namely, *' Hi* Majesty '» civil Commissioner for the island of M.dta and 
its Dependencies ; and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Order of St. 
John." Tli is is not the place to ex|K>se the timid and uu*te.-idy policy 
which continued the latter title, or the |»etty jealousies which interfered 
t» prevent Sir Alexander Ball fr»m having the title of Governor, from 
one of the very causes which rendere I him fittest for the office. 

tSee TaUe Talk, p. 295, 2nd edit.— Ed.) 
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only in my fourteenth year. As we were rowing up to 
the vessel which we were to attack, amid a discharge of 
musquctry, I was overpowered by fear, my knees trembled 
under me, and I seemed on the point of fainting away. 
Lieutenant Ball, who saw tho condition I was in, placed 
himself close beside me, and still keeping his countenance 
directed toward the enemy, took hold of my hand, and 
pressing it in the most friendly manner, said in a low 
voice, 'Courage, my dear boy! don't be afraid of your- 
self! you will recover in a minute or so— I was just the 
same, when I first went out in this way.' Sir," added the 
officer to me, "it was as if an angel had put a new soul 
into me. With the feeling, that I was not yet dis- 
honoured, the whole burthen of agony was removed ; and 
from that moment I was as fearless and forward as the 
oldest of the boat's crew, and on our return the lieu- 
tenant sjiokc highly of me to our captain. I am scarcely 
less convinced of my own being, than that I should have 
been what I tremble to think of, if, instead of his humane 
encouragement, he had at that moment scoffed, threat- 
ened, or reviled me. And this was the more kind in him, 
because, as I afterwards understood, his own conduct iu 
his first trial had evinced to all ap]>caranccs the greatest 
fearlessness, and that he said this therefore only to give 
me heart, and restore me to my own good opinion." This 
anecdote, I trust, will have some weight with those who 
may have lent an car to any of those vague calumnies 
from which no naval commander can secure his good 
name, who knowing the paramount necessity of regularity 
and strict discipline in a ship of war, adopts an appro- 
priate plan for the attainment of these objects, and 
remains constant and immutable in the execution. To 
an Athenian, who, in praising a public functionary had 
said that every oufc tVCtax ^^n^s&\ki&l *st ^sS^^^^ss^ 
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to be inflexibly just, and who is inexorable to his own 
feelings when they would interrupt the course of justice 
who looks at each particular act by the light of all it 
consequences, and as the representative of ultimate gooc 
or evil, should not sometimes be charged with tyranny \v 
weak minds. And it is too certain that the calumny wil 
Ik? willingly Iwlicved and eagerly propagated by all those 
who would shun the presence of an eye keen in the detec 
lion of imiiosture, incapacity, and misconduct, and of i 
resolution as steady in their exposure. We soon hate the 
man whose qualities we dread, and thus have a double 
interest, an interest of passion as well as of policy, in 
decrying and defaming him. But good men will rest 
satisfied with the promise made to them by the divine 
Comforter, that by her children shall wisdom be justified. 



$ » 



i» *|nnt, »'lm, whrn iir i 
A in..:,, Lhe U-k> <i( ™l I'fr. hull I HH j J ll 
1' i-.n li»- |.I.iil V,.l. |-k:,. J 111* riiiUi-li lli.in, I 
KIium.- hull endi'iiiiiiiri *it an iiiwanl ii;hl 
Tli.it nii.ki • 1'h- |«lh l»-f->rf liiu alvnn lin; . 
Who *L'xhu l J ii- fn in c->za|»nj with |*tia, 
Ami f«ir»nJ l>) ■» >■ IsUinl. luMrraMe U*ia I 
Turn- tin nrecwitc in nloriona niin ; 
By ol.jrcu, Thkli might foiw the mill tn ih\U 
Ucr frtlniK, render d more comiusnon.it*. 



■ the close of llic American war, Captain Ball was 
ist«J with the protection ami convoying nf an im- 
e mercantile flirt to America, and l>y his great 
Lticc and unexampled attention to the interest* of nil 
catii, lie endeared lii.s name to the American 
hauls and h>'d the foundation of thai high respect 
tmlilccliim which Urth the Americans nnd their 
-iimcnt ever afterward* entertained for him. My 
lection does not enable mc to iittcm]>t any accuracy 
e date or circumstances, or to add the particulars, of 
err ices in the West Indies and on the coast of 
rica. I now therefore merely allude to the fact with 
wiiec-tire reference to opinions nnd circumstances, 
i I shall have to mention hereafter. Shortly after 
cncral peace was established, Captain Ball, who was 
i married man, passed some time with bis lady in 

• The Ckrutiu Wtaiot.—Ed. 
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France, and, if I mistake not, at Nantes. At the same 
time, and in the same town, among the other English 
visitors, Lord (then Captain) Nelson happened to be one* 
In consequence of some punctilio, as to whose business it 
was to jKiy the compliment of the first call, they never 
met, and this trifling affair occasioned a coldness 
between the two naval commanders, or in truth a mutual 
prejudice against each other. Some years after, both 
their shi]>s being together close off Minorca and near 
Port Mahon, a violent storm nearly disabled Nelson's 
vessel, and in addition to the fury of the wind, it was 
night-time and the thickest darkness. Captain Ball, 
however, brought his vessel at length to Nelson's assist- 
ance, took his ship in tow, and used his best endea- 
vours to bring her and his own vessel into Port Mahon. 
The difficulties and the dangers increased. Nelson con- 
sidered the case of his own ship as desperate, and that 
unless she was immediately left to her own fate, both 
vessels would inevitably be lost. He, therefore, with the 
generosity natural to him, repeatedly requested Captain 
Ball to let him loose ; and on Ball's refusal he became 
i in ]>ct uons, and enforced his demand with passionate 
threats. Ball then himself took the 8]>caking-truinpet, 
which the fury of the wind and waves rendered necessary, 
and with great solemnity and without the least disturb- 
ance of temper, called out in reply, " I feel confident that 
I can bring you in safe ; I therefore must not, and, by 
the help of Almighty God ! I will not leave you ! " 
What he promised he ]>crformed ; and after they were 
safely anchored, Nelson came on lx>ard of Ball's ship, and 
embracing him with all the ardour of acknowledgment, 
exclaimed — " a friend in need is a friend indeed ! n At 
this time and on this occasion commenced that finxv W^ 
perfect friendship taVKwsa \k<$ft V*^ ^gKs^ \&ks^^^* 
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was interrupted only by the death of the former, lbs 
pleasing task of dwelling on this mutual attachment I 
defer to that part of the present sketch which will relate 
to Sir Alexander Ball's opinions of men and things. It 
will be sufficient for the present to say, that tlie two 
men, whom Ix>rd Nelson especially honoured, were Sir 
Thomas Tronbridge and Sir Alexander Ball ; and once, 
when they were both present, on some allusion made to 
the loss of his arm, he replied, "Who shall dare tell me 
that I want an arm, when I have three right arms — this 
(putting forward his own left one) and Ball and Trou- 
bridge?- 

In the plan of the battle of the Nile it was "Lord 
Nelson's design, that Captains Troubridge and Ball 
should have led up the attack. The former was stranded ; 
and the latter, by accident of the wind, could not bring 
his ship into the line of battle till some time after the 
engagement had become general. With his characteristic 
forecast and activity of (what may not impn>]>crly be 
called) practical imagination, he had made arrangements 
to meet every probable contingency. All the shrouds and 
sails of the ship, not absolutely necessary for its immedi- 
ate management, were thoroughly wetted and so rolled 
up, that they were as hard and as little inflammable as so 
many solid cylinders of wuod ; every sailor had his 
appropriate place and function, and a certain number 
were appointed as the firemen, whose sole duty it was to 
be on the watch if any j>art of the vessel should take Are : 
and to these men exclusively the charge of extinguishing 
it was committed. It was alreadv dark when he brought 
ins ship into action, and laid her along-side the French 
L'OrienL One particular only I shall add to the known 
account of the memorable engagement between these 
ships, and this I received from Sir Alexander Ball him- 
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self. He had previously made a combustible preparation, 
but which, from the nature of the engagement to be 
expected, he had puqwscd to reserve for the last emer- 
gency. But just at the time when, from several symp- 
tom*, he had every reason to believe that the enemy 
would soon strike to him, one of the lieutenant**, without 
his knowledge, threw in the combustible matter; and 
this it was that occasioned the tremendous explosion of 
that vessel, which, with the deep silence and interruption 
of the engagement which succeeded to it, has been justly 
deemed the sublimest war incident recorded in histoiy. 
Yet the incident which followed, and which has not, I 
believe, been publicly made known, is scarcely less im- 
pressive, though its sublimity is of a different character. 
At the renewal of the battle, Captain Ball, though his 
ship was then on fire in three different parts, laid her 
along-side a French eighty-four ; and a second longer 
obstinate contest began. The firing on the part of the 
French ship having at length for some time .slackened, 
and then altogether ceased, and yet no sign given of sur- 
render, the first lieutenant came to Captain Ball and 
informed him that the hearts of his men were as good 
as ever, but that they were so completely exhausted, that 
they were scarcely capable of lifting an arm. He asked, 
therefore, whether, as the enemy had now ceased firing, the 
men might be ])ermittcd to lie down by their guns for a 
short time. After some reflection, Sir Alexander acceded 
to the proiwsal, taking of course the projxjr precautions 
to rouse them again at the moment he thought requisite. 
Accordingly, with the exception of himself, his officers, 
and the api>ointed watch, the ship's crew lay down, each 
in the place to which he was stationed, and slept for 
twenty minutes. They were then roused ; and %>tAx*a^ 
up, as Sir Alexander exipreswA \t>\aatfc \5*& ^asa^^s^ ^ 
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ambush than from deep, so co-instantanoondy did (her all 
ol*y the saniDK.iu: They recommenced their fire, and 
in a few minutes the enemy rorrcndcred ; and it was 
won after ducorcred that dnrin» tliat interval, and 
almort immediately after the French ship had first 
ceased tiring, the crew had sunk down by their guns, and 
there slept, almost by the tide, as it were, of their sleep- 
ing enemy. 
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Whose powers shed round him in the common strife 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment, to which heaven has join'd 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, is attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 

Wordsworth.* 

Ax accessibility to the sentiments of others on subjects 
of importance often accompanies feeble minds, yet it is 
not the less a true and constituent part of practical great- 
ness, when it exists wholly free from that passiveness to 
impression which renders counsel itself injurious to cer- 
tain characters, and from that weakness of heart which, 
in the literal sense of the word, is always craving advice. 
Exempt from all such imiKirfections, say rather in jKjrfcct 
harmony with the excellencies that preclude them, this 
openness to the influxes of good sense and information, 
from whatever quarter they might come, equally charac- 
terized Lord Nelson and Sir Alexander Ball, though each 
displayed it in the way best suited to his natural temper. 
The former with easy hand collected, as it passed by him, 
whatever could add to his own stores, appropriated what 
he could assimilate, and levied subsidies of knowledge 




from all the accidents of social life and familiar inter- 
course. Even at the jovial board, and in the height of 
unrotraincd merriment, a casual suggestion, that flashed 
a new light on his mind, clianged the boon conqianion 
into the hero and the man of genius ; and with the most 
graceful transition he would make his company a* serious 
as himself. When the taper of his genius seemed extin- 
guished, it was still surrounded by an inflammable at- 
mosphere of its own, and rekindled at the first approach 
of light, and not seldom at a distance which made it seem 
to flame up self-revived. In Sir Alexander Ball, the same 
excellence was more an affair of svstem : and he would 
li>icn even to weak men, with a ]mtience, which, in so 
careful an economist of time, always demanded mv ad mi- 
ration, and not seldom excited my wonder. It was one 
of his maxims, that a man may suggest what he cannot 
give : adding, that a wild or silly plan had more than once, 
from the vivid sense and distinct jwreeption of its folly, 
occasioned him to see what ought to l»e done in a new 
light, or with a clearer insight. There is, indeed, a hostess 
sterility, a mere negation of sense and thought, which, 
suggesting neither difference nor contrast, cannot even 
fia-ni.sli hints for recollection. Hut on the other hand, 
there are minds so whimsically constituted, that they may 
sometimes be profitably interpreted by contraries, a pro- 
cess of which the great Tycho Brahc is said to have 
availed himself in the case of the little lack wit, who used 
to sit and mutter at his feet while he was studying. A 
mind of this sort we may compare to a magnetic needle, 
the ik>lcs of which had been suddenly reversed by a flash 
of lightning, or other more obscure accident of nature. 
It may l>e safely concluded, that to those whose judgment 
or information he rcsj>ectcd, Sir Alexander Ball did not 
content himself with giving access and attention. No ! 
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he seldom failed of consulting them whenever the subject 
permitted any disclosure ; and where secrecy was neces- 
sary, he well knew how to acquire their opinion without 
exciting even a conjecture concerning his immediate 
object. 

Yet with all this readiness of attention, and with all 
this zeal in collecting the sentiments of the well-informed, 
never was a man more completely uninfluenced by autho- 
rity than »Sir Alexander Ball, never one who sought less 
to tranquillize his own doubts by the mere suffrage and 
coincidence of others. The ablest suggestions had no 
conclusive weight with him, till he had abstracted the 
opinion from its author, till he had reduced it into a part 
of his own mind. The thoughts of others were always 
acceptable, as affording him at least a chance of adding 
to his materials for reflection ; but they never directed 
his judgment, much less superseded it. He even made a 
point of guarding against additional confidence in the 
suggestions of his own mind, from muling that a ]>crson 
of talents had formed the same conviction, unless the 
jierson, at the same time, furnished some new argument, 
or had arrived at the same conclusion bv a different road. 
On the latter circumstance he set an especial value, and, 
I may almost say, courted the company and conversation 
of those, whose pursuits had least resembled his own, if 
he thought them men of clear and comprehensive facul- 
ties. During the ]>eriod of our intimacy, scarcely a week 
passed, in which he did not desire me to think on some 
]»articular subject, and to give him the result in writing. 
Most frequently by the time I had fulfilled his request, he 
would have written down his own thoughts, and then, 
with the true simplicity of a great mind, as free from 
ostentation as it was above jealousy, he would collate the 
two papers in my pmrcc^ ve& TOst^st vaa^ras*^ tskw* 
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pleasure than in the few instances, in which I hod hap- 
jK'iiCil to light on all tho arguments and \toh\U of view 
which had occurred to himself, with some additional 
reasons which had esca]>ed him. A single new argument 
delighted hiin more than the most jwrfect eoineidencc, 
unless, as before stated, the tniin of thought had been 
very different from his own, and yet just and logical. He 
had one quality of mind, which I have heard attributed 
to the late Mr. Fox, that of deriving a keen pleasure from 
clear and ]>o\vcrful reasoning for its own sake, a quality 
in the intellect which is nearly connected with veracity 
and a love of justice in the moral character.* 

Valuing in others merits which he himself possessed, 
Sir Alexander Ball felt no jealous apprehension of great 
talent. Unlike those vulgar functionaries, whose place is 
too big for them, a truth which they attempt to disguise 
from themselves, and vet feel, he was under no necessity of 
aiming himself against the natural superiority of genius 
by factitious contempt and an industrious association of ex- 
travagance and impracticability with even* deviation from 
the ordinary routine; as the geographers in the middle 
ages used to designate, on their meagre maps, the greater 

* It may not lie araiss to add, that the pleasure from the perception 
of truth was so well jMMsed and regulated by the equal or greater 
delight in utility, that his love of real accuracy wax accompanied with 
a projxutionntc dislike of that hollow appearance of it, which may be 
produced hy turn* of phrase, words placed in balanced antithesis, and 
those epigrammatic p> ints that pass for subtle and luminous distinction* 
with ordinary readers, hut are most commonly translatable into mere 
truisms or trivialities, if indeed they contain any meaning at alL 
Having observed in some casual conversation, that though there were 
doubtless master of matter uuorgauited, I saw no ground for asserting 
a masa of unorganized matter ; 8ir A. B paused, snd then Miid to me, 
with that frankness of manner which made bis very rebukes gratifying, 
"The distinction is just, and, now I understand you, abundantly 
obvious ; but hardly worth the trouble of your inventing a puizle of 
words to make it appear otherwise." I trust tho reluke was not lost 
on nie. 
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part of the world, as deserts or wildernesses inhabited by 
griffins and chimacras. Comi>ctcnt to weigh each system 
or project by its own arguments, he did not need these 
preventive charms and cautionary amulets against delu- 
sion. He endeavoured to make talent instrumental to his 
purposes in whatever shape it apj>cared, and with what- 
ever imperfections it might be accompanied ; but wherc- 
ever talent was blended with moral worth, he sought it 
out, loved and cherished it. If it had pleased Providence 
to preserve his life, and to place him on the same course 
on which Nelson ran his race of glory, there are two 
points in which Sir Alexander Ball would most closely 
have resembled his illustrious friend. The first is, that 
in his enterprises and engagements he would have thought 
nothing done, till all had l)ccn done that was possible : 

Nil actum reputans, si quid supertutt agendum. 

The second, that he would have called forth all the talent 
and virtue that existed within his sphere of intluencc, and 
created a band of heroes, a gradation of officers, strong in 
head and strong in heart, worthy to have lwcn his com- 
panions and his successors in fame and public usefulness. 
Never was greater discernment shown in the selec- 
tion of a fit agent, than when Sir Alexander Ball was 
stationed off the coast of Malta to intercept the supplies 
destined for the French garrison, and to watch the move- 
ments of the French commanders, and those of the in- 
habitants who had been so basely l>ctraycd into their 
power. Encouraged by the well-timed promises of the 
English captain, the Maltese rose through all their casals 
(or country towns) and themselves commenced the work 
of their cmancqiation, by storming the citadel at Cittt\ 
Vccchia, the ancient metropolis of Malta, and the central 
height of the island. Without discipline* without <k\a&^ 
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tarv lender, and almost without arms, these brave peasants 
succeeded, and destroyed the French garrison by throw- 
ing them over the battlements into the trench of the 
citadel. In the course of this blockade, and of the tedious 
siege of Yaletta, Sir Alexander Ball displayed all that 
strength of character, that variety and versatility of 
talent, and that sagacity, derived in part from habitual 
circumspection, but which, when the occasion demanded 
it, ap]K-arcd intuitive and like an instinct ; at the union 
of which, in the same man, one of our oldest naval com- 
manders once told me, M he could never exhaust his won- 
der." The citizens of Yaletta were fond of relating their 
astonishment, and that of the Frcncli, at Captain Ball's 
ship wintering at anchor out of the reach of the guns, in 
a depth of fathom unexampled, on the assured impracti- 
cability of which the garrison had rested their main hope 
of regular supplies. Nor can I forget, or remcml>cr with- 
out some i>ortion of my original feeling, the solemn en- 
thusiasm with which a venerable old man, belonging to 
one of the distant casals, showed me the sea coomb, where 
their father Ball, (for so they commonly called him) first 
landed ; and afterwards ]>ointcd out the very place, on 
which he first stcpiwd on their island, while the counte- 
nances of his towns-men, who accompanied him, gave 
lively proofs that the old man's enthusiasm was the re- 
presentative of the common feeling. 

There is no reason to suppose, that Sir Alexander Ball 
was at any time ehaiyeable with that weakness so fre- 
quent in Englishmen, and so injurious to our interests 
abroad, of despising the inhabitants of other countries, of 
losing all their good qualities in their vices, of making 
no allowance for those vices, from their religious or poli- 
tical imjxxlimcnts, and still more of mistaking for vices a 
mere difference of manners and customs. But if ever ho 
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had any of this erroneous feeling, he completely freed 
himself from it by living among the Maltese during their 
arduous trials, as long as the French continued masters 
• of their capital. He witnessed their virtues, and learned 

to understand in what various shaj>cs and even disguises 
% ' * the valuable parts of human nature may exist. In many 

individuals, whose littleness and meanness in the com- 
mon intercourse of life would have stam])cd them at once 
as contemptible and worthless with ordinary Englishmen, 
he had found such virtues of disinterested patriotism, for- 
titude, and self-denial, as would have done honour to an 
ancient Roman. 

There exists in England a gentlemanly character, a 
gentlemanly feeling, very different even from that, which 
is the most like it, the character of a well-born Spaniard, 
and unexampled in the rest of Euroi>c. This feeling pro- 
bably originated in the fortunjito circumstance, that the 
titles of our English nobility follow the law of their pro- 
perty, and arc inherited by the eldest sons only. From 
this source, under the influences of our constitution and 
of our astonishing trade, it has diffused itself in different 
modifications through the whole country. The uni- 
formity of our dress among all classes above that of 
the dav labourer, while it has authorized all classes to 
assume the ap]>carancc of gentlemen, has at the same 
time inspired the wish to conform their manners, and 
still more their ordinary actions in social intercourse, to 
their notions of the gentlemanly, the most commonly re- 
ceived attribute of which character is a certain generosity 
in trifles. On the other hand, the encroachments of the 
lower classes on the higher, occasioned and favoured by 
this resemblance in exteriors, by this absence of any cog- 
nizable marks of distinction, have rendered each cUs& 
more reserved and jealous in \!c&Yt ^gsusc&> ^\Ksxssskss^ 
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and thai, our climate, or natural temper, hare 

oust . naughtiness and reserve in our outward de- 

meanor, which is so generally complained of among 
foreigners. Fur lw il from me to depreciate the valuo 
of this gooi tan ml v feeling: I rocped it under all it* 
forms and varieties, from the HOOW of Commons to the 
gentlemen in tlic one shilling gallery. It is always the 
ornament of vimie, and oftentimes a support ; bin it is it 
wretched snlwtitmc for it. Its north, as a moral {rood, 
is by no menus in proportion to its alnc, ns n social 
adTUltagc. Those observations are n' , irrelevant; for 
to the want of reflection, that this d fusion of gentle- 
manly fooling among us is not the growth of our Board 
excellence, but the effect of various accidental advantages 
peculiar to England ; to our not considering that it is 
unreasonable and uncharitable to expect the same eon- 
semienccs, where the some causes have not existed to 
produce them ; anil, lastly, to our pronencss to regard 
the absence of this character (which, as I have before 
said, duos, for the greater part, and, in the common 
apprehension, consist in a certain frankness and gene- 
rosity in the detail of action) ns decisive against the sum 
total of personal or national worth ; wc must, 1 am con- 
vinced, attribute a large portion of that conduct, which 
in many instances has left the inhabitants of countries 
conquered or appropriated by Great Britain, doubtful 
whether the" various solid advantages which they derived 
from our protection and just government were not bought 
dearly by the wounds inflicted on their feelings and pre- 
judices, by the contempt nous and insolent demeanor of 
the English as individuals. The reader who bears this 
remark in mind, will meet, in the course of this narrative, 
more than one passage that will scire as its comment and 
illustration. 
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It was, I know, a general opinion among the English 
in the Mediterranean, that Sir Alexander Ball thought 
too well of the Maltese, and did not share in the enthu- 
siasm of Britons concerning their own superiority. To 
the former part of the charge, I shall only reply at pre- 
sent, that a more venial and almost desirable fault could 
scarcely be attributed to a governor, than that of a strong 
attachment to the ]>coplc whom he was sent to govern. 
The latter part of the charge is false, if we arc to under- 
stand by it, that he did not think his countrymen supe- 
rior on the whole to the other nations of Europe ; but it 
is true, as far as relates to his belief, that the English 
thought themselves still letter than they are ; that they 
dwelt on, and exaggerated their national virtues, and 
weighed thcin by the opposite vices of foreigners, instead 
of the virtues which those foreigners possessed, and they 
themselves wanted. AIjovc all, as statesmen, we must 
consider qualities by their practical uses. Thus he en- 
tertained no doubt, that the English were sui>crior to 
all others in the kind and the degree of their courage, 
which is marked by far greater enthusiasm than the 
courage of the Germans and northern nations, and by a 
far greater steadiness and self-subsistency than that of 
the French. It is more closely connected with the 
character of the individual. The courage of an English 
army (he used to say) is the sum total of the courage 
which the individual soldiers bring with them to it, 
rather than of that which they derive from it. This 
remark of Sir Alexander's was forcibly recalled to my 
mind when I was at Naples. A Russian and an English 
regiment were drawn up together in the same square : — 
" Sec," said a Neapolitan to me, who had mistaken me 
for one of his countrymen, " there is but one faca. v^^ks^ 
whole regiment, while va \JmA. V^pvrt&D^ ^ ^» ^&sS>^ 
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"cvcrv soMicr has a face of his own.* On the other 
hand, there are qualities scarcely less requisite to the 
completion of the military character, in which Sir A. did 
not hoitate to thiuk tlic English inferior to the con- 
tinental nations ; as for instance, both in the power and 
the disjmsition to endure privations; in the friendly 
temper necessary, when troops of dilTercnt nations are to 
act in concert ; in obedience to the regulations of their 
commanding officers, resi>ccting the treatment of the 
inhabitants of the countries through which they are 
marching, as well as in many other ]K>ints, not imme- 
diately connected with their conduct in the field ; and, 
aUive all, in sobriety and tcnqierance. During the siege 
of Valetta, especially during the sore distress to which the 
lioiegers were for some time ex]Hised from the failure of 
provision, Sir Alexander Hall had an ample op]>ortunity of 
observing and weighing the separate merits and demerits 
of the native and of the English troops; and surely since 
the publication of Sir John M< core's campaign, there can 
be no just otrence taken, though I should say, that 
l>efore the walls of Valetta, as well as in the plains of 
(■alicia, an indignant commander might, with too great 
propriety, have addressed the English soldiery in the 
words of an old dramatist — 

Will you Mill owe your virtues to your tallies ? 
And ot.lv then think nobly when y 'are full ? 
Dnth fotMer keep you honest 1 Are you Uul 
When out of flesh ? And think you *t an excuse 
Of vile and ignominious action*, that 
Y "are leau and out of liking ? * 

From the first insurrectionary movement to the final 
departure of the French from the island, though the civil 

* Cartwrigbt, Love's Convert, act L sc L 
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and military powers and the whole of the island, save 
Valctta, were in the hands of the peasantry, not a single 
act of excess can 1x5 charged against the Maltese, if we 
except the razing of one house at Cittii Vccchia belonging 
to a notorious and abandoned traitor, the creature and 
hireling of the French. In no instance did they injure, 
insult, or plunder, any one of the native nobility, or 
employ even the appearance of force toward them, except 
in the collection of the lead and iron from their houses 
and gardens, in order to supply themselves with bullets: 
and this very ap]icarancc was assumed from the generous 
wish to shelter the nobles from the resentment of the 
French, should the patriotic eiForts of the ]>easantry 
prove unsuccessful. At the dire command of famine the 
Maltese troops did indeed once force their way to the 
ovens, in which the bread for the British soldiery was 
baked, and were clamorous that an equal division should 
be made. I mention this unpleasant circumstance, 
because it brought into proof the firmness of Sir Alex- 
ander Ball's character, his presence of mind, and gene- 
rous disregard of danger and jicrsonal responsibility, 
where the slavery or emancipation, the misery or the 
happiness, of an innocent and patriotic people were in- 
volved ; and because his conduct in this exigency evinced 
that his general habits of circumsi>cction and deliberation 
were the results of wisdom and complete self-possession, 
and not the easy virtues of a spirit constitutionally 
timorous and hesitating. He was sitting at table with 
the principal British officers, when a certain general 
addressed him in strong and violent terms concerning 
this outrage of the Maltese, reminding him of the neces- 
sity of exerting his commanding influence in the present 
case, or the consequences must be taken. "What,* 
replied Sir Alexander Ball, M mroJA. ^<s^ \>s^ ^»>^sa^ 
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Would von hare us threaten death to men dying with 
famine ? Can yon suppose tliat the hazard of being shot 
will weigh with whole regiments acting nnder a common 
necessity ? Docs not the extremity of hunger take away 
all difference between men and animals ? and is it not 
as alwurd to appeal to the prudence of a body of men 
starving, as to a herd of famished wolves ? No, general, 
I will not degrade myself or outrage humanity by 
menacing famine with massacre! More effectual means 
must be taken.* With these words he rose and left the 
room, and having first consulted with Sir Thomas Trxm- 
bridge, he determined at his own risk on a step, which 
the extreme necessity warranted, and which the conduct 
of the Neapolitan court amply justified. For this court, 
though terror-stricken by the French, was still actuated 
by hatred to the English and a jealousy of their power in 
the Mediterranean ; and this in so strange and senseless 
a manner, that we must join the extremes of imltccility 
and treachery in the same cabinet, in order to find it 
comprehensible.* Though the very existence of Naples 
and Sicily, as a nation, depended wholly and exclusively 
on liritish support ; though the royal family owed their 



* It cannot l>e doubted, that the sovereign himself was kept in a state 
of delusion. Both his understanding and his moral principles are for 
better titan could reasonably be expect* d from the infamous mode of hi* 
education : if indeed the systematic preclusion of all knowledge, and the 
unrestrained indulgence of his pawions, adopted by the Spanish court 
for the purposes of preserving him de|«iideiit, can lie called by the name 
of education. Of the other influencing persons in the Neapolitan go* 
vemment, Mr. Lcckie ha* given us a true and lively account. It will 
bo greatly to the advantage of the present narrative, if the reader 
Khould have previously, perused Mr. Leckie't pamphlet on the state of 
Sicily : the fact* which I shall have occasion to mention hereafter will 
reciprocally confirm and be confirmed by the documents furnished in 
that most interesting work ; in which I see bat one blemish of import- 
ance, namely, that the author appears too frequently to consider justice 
•mm! true policy as capable of being contradistiiujuishod, 

fOLlL * 
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personal safety to the British fleet ; though not only their 
dominions and their rank, but the liberty and even the 
lives of Ferdinand and his family, were interwoven with 
our success; yet with an infatuation scarcely credible, 
the most affecting representations of the distress of the 
besiegers, and of the utter insecurity of Sicily if the 
French remained ]»osscssors of Malta, were treated with 
neglect ; and urgent remonstrances for the permission of 
im]K)rting corn from Messina were answered only by 
sanguinary edicts precluding all supply. Sir Alexander 
Ball sent for his first lieutenant, and gave him orders to 
proceed immediately to the ]x>rt of Messina, and there to 
seize and bring with him to Malta the ships laden with 
com, of the number of which Sir Alexander had received 
accurate information. These orders were executed with- 
out delay, to the great delight and profit of the ship 
owners and proprietor* ; the necessity of raising the siege 
was removed ; and the author of the measure waited in 
calmness for the consequences that might result to him- 
self j)crsonally. But not a complaint, not a murmur, 
proceeded from the court of Naples. The sole result was, 
that the governor of Malta became an especial object of 
its hatred, its fear, and its respect. 

The whole of this tedious siege, from its commence- 
ment to the signing of the capitulation, willed forth into 
constant activity the rarest and most difficult virtues of a 
commanding mind ; virtues of no show or splendour in 
the vulgar apprehension, yet more infallible characteristics 
of tnie greatness than the most unequivocal displays of 
enterprise and active daring. Scarcely a day iwsscd, in 
which Sir Alexander Ball's patience, forbearance, and 
inflexible constancy, were not put to the severest trial, 
lie had not only to remove the misunderstandings that 
arose between the Maltese uud Uvwt ^VVvvs^Va ^i^^ss. 
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differences among the Maltese themselves, and to organize 
their efforts : he was likewise engaged in the more diffi- 
cult and unthankful task of counteracting the wcarincas, 
discontent, and dependency, of his own countrymen 5— a 
tusk, however, which he accomplished hy management 
aud address, and an alternation of real firmness with 
apparent yielding. During many months lie remained 
the only Englishman wlto did not think the siege hope- 
less, and the object worthless, lie often spoke of the 
time in which he resided at the country seat of the grand 
master at St. Antonio, four miles froiu Yallcta, as 
l>crhai)£ the most trying period of his life. For some 
weeks Captain Vivian was his sole English com|iunion, 
of whom, as his partner in anxiety, he always expressed 
himself with affectionate esteem. Sir Alexander Ball's 
presence was absolutely necessary to the Maltese, n ho, 
accustomed to be governed hy him, Itecume incajKihlc of 
acting in concert without his immediate inilueiice. In 
the out-burst of ]iopular emotion, the impulse, which 
produces an insurrection, is for a brief while its suilieicnt 
pilot; the attraction constitutes the cohesion, aud the 
common provocation, supplying an immediate object, 
not only unites, but directs, the multitude. Rut this 
first impulse had passed away, and Sir Alexander Rail 
was the one individual who possessed the general con- 
fidence. On him they relied with implicit faith: and 
even after they had long enjoyed the blessings of British 
government and protection, it was still remarkable with 
what childlike helplessness they were in the habit of 
applying to him, even in their private concerns. It 
seemed us if they thought him made on purjiosc to think 
for them all. Yet his situation at St. Antonio was one 
of great jieril : and he attributed his preservation to the 
dejection, which had now begun to prey on the spirits 
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of the French garrison, and which rendered them unenter- 
prising and almost passive, aided by the dread which 
the nature of the country inspired. For subdivided as it 
was into small fields, scarcely larger than a cottage- 
garden, and each of these little squares of land inclosed 
with substantial stone walls; these too from the necessity 
of having the fields perfectly level, rising in tiers above 
each other ; the whole of the inhabited part of the island 
was am effective fortification for all the purposes of 
annoyance and offensive warfare. Sir Alexander Ball 
exerted himself successfully in procuring information 
respecting the state and temper of the garrison, and by 
the* assistance of the clergy and the almost universal 
fidelity of the Maltese, contrived that the spies in the pay 
of the French should be in truth his own most con- 
fidential agents, lie had already given splendid proofs 
that he could outfight them ; but here, and in his after 
diplomatic intercourse previously to the recommence- 
ment of the war, he likewise outwitted them. He once 
told me with a smile, as we were conversing on the 
practice of laying wagers, that he was sometimes inclined 
to think that the final i>crscveranec in the siege was not 
a little due to several valuable bets of his own, he well 
knowing at the time, and from information which him- 
self alone j assessed, that he should certainly lose them. 
Yet this artifice had a considerable effect in susj>cnding 
the iinjmticncc of the officers, and in supplying topic* for 
dispute and conversation. At length, however, the two 
French frigates, the sailing of which had been the subject 
of these wagers, left the great harl>our on the 24th of 
August, 1*00, with a j>art of the garrison; and one of 
thein soon became a prize to the English. Sir Alexander 
Ball related to me the circumstances which occasioned 
the escape of the other ; but I do not recollect tUftsa^^ 
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sufficient accuracy to dare repeat them in this place. On 
the Kith of September following, tlie capitulation was 
signed, ami after a blockade of two yeans the English 
obtained )>ossession of Yalctta, and remained masters of 
the whole island and its de| tendencies. 

Anxious not to give offence, but more anxious to 
communicate the truth, it is not without pain that I find 
mvself under the moral obligation of remonstrating 
against the silence concerning Sir Alexander Ball's 
services or the transfer of them to others. More than 
once has the latter roused my indignation in the reported 
speeches of the House of Commons; and as to the 
former, I need only state that in Rees's EncyclojKcdia 
there is an historical article of considerable length under 
the word Malta, in which Sir Alexander's name docs not 
once occur ! During a residence of eighteen months in 
that island, I )>osscsscd and availed myself of the best 
]Hissiblc means of information, not only from eye- 
witnesses, but likewise from the priuciiial agents them- 
selves. And I now thus publicly and unequivocally 
assert, that to Sir A. Ball pre-eminently — and if I had 
said, to Sir A. Ball alone, the ordinary use of the word 
under such circumstances would l>car me out — the 
capture and the preservation of Malta were owing, with 
ever}' blessing that a ]K>werful mind and a wise heart 
could confer on its docile and grateful inhabitants. 
With a similar pain I proceed to avow my sentiments on 
this capitulation, by which Malta was delivered up to 
his Britannic Majesty and his allies, without the 
least mention made of the Maltese. With a warmth 
honourable both to his head and his heart, Sir Alexander 
Ball pleaded, as not less a point of sound policy than of 
plain justice, that the Maltese, by some representative, 
should be made a party in the capitulation^ and a joint 
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subscriber in the signature. They bad never been tbc 
slaves or the property of tbc Knights of St. John, but 
freemen and the true lauded proprietors of the country, 
the civil and military government of which, under certain 
restrictions had been vested in that order ; yet checked 
bv the rights and influences of the clergy and the native 
nobility, and by the customs and ancient laws of the 
island.* This trust the Knights had, with the blackest 
treason and the most profligate i>crjury, betrayed and 
abandoned. The right of government of course reverted 
to the landed proprietors and the clergy. Animated by 
a just sense of this right, the Maltese had risen of their 
own accord, had contended for it in defiance of death and 
danger, had fought bravely, and endured patiently. 
Without undervaluing the military assistance afterwards 
furnished by Great Britain (though how scanty this was 
before the arrival of General Pigot is well known), it 
remained undeniable, that the Maltese had taken the 
greatest share both in the fatigues and in the privations 
consequent on the siege ; and that had not the greatest 
virtues and the most exemplar)' fidelity l>ecn uniformly 
displayed by them, the English troojw (they not being 
more numerous than they had l>een for the greater juirt 
of the two years) could not possibly have remained before 
the fortifications of Valetta, defended as that city was by 
a French garrison which greatly outnumbered the 
British besiegers. Still less could there have l>ccn the 
least hope of ultimate success ; as if any part of the 
Maltese peasantry had been friendly to the French, or 
even indifferent, if they had not all indeed been most 
zealous and persevering in their hostility towards them, 
it would have been impracticable so to blockade that 
island as to have precluded the arrival of su^ltau ^ 
the siege had proved \u^\xc»^W^^^3^^ 
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aware that they should be exposed to all the horrors 
which revenge and wounded pride could dictate to an 
unprincipled, rapacious, and sanguinary soldiery; and 
now that success had crowned their efforts, was this to be 
their reward, that their own allies were to bargain for 
them with the French as for a herd of slaves, whom the 
French had l>cforc ]iurchascd from a former proprietor? 
If it l>o urged, reasoned Sir A. B., that there is no 
established government in Malta, is it not equally true 
that through the wliole ]iopulation of the island there is 
not a single dissentient ; — and thus that the chief incon- 
venience, which an established authority is to obviate, is 
virtuallv removed hv the admitted fact of their nnanimitv ? 
And have they not a bishop and a dignified clergy, their 
judges and municipal magistrates, who were at all times 
sharers in the jiower of the government, and now, su|»- 
]H>rted by the unanimous suffrage of the inhabitants, have 
a rightful claim to lie considered as its representatives? 
"Will it not l»e ofteiier said than answered, that the main 
difference tatween French and English injustice rests in 
this jioint alone, that the French seized on the Maltese 
without any previous pretences of friendship, while the 
English procured jiosscssion of the island by means of 
their friendly promises, and by the co-o]»eration of the 
natives a Honied in confident reliance on these promises? 
The impolicy of refusing the signature on the part of the 
Maltese was equally evident; since such refusal could 
answer no one puqiose but that of alienating their 
affections bv a wanton insult to their feelings. For the 
Maltese were not only ready but desirous and eager to 
place themselves at the same time under British pro- 
tection, to take the oaths of loyalty as subjects of the 
British crown, and to acknowledge their island to belong 
to it. These representations, however, were overruled : 
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and I dare affirm,' from my own experience in the 
Mediterranean, that our conduct in this instance aggra- 
vated the impression which had been made at Corsica, 
Minorca, and elsewhere, and was often referred to by men 
of reflection in Sicilv, who have more than once said to 
me, "a connection with Great Britain, with the conse- 
quent extension and security of our commerce, arc 
indeed great blessings : but who can rely on their per- 
manence ; or that we shall not be made to pay bitterly 
for our zeal as partizans of England, whenever it shall 
suit its plans to deliver us back to our old oppressors ? " 
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The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds, 
Is yet no devious way. Straight forward gnen 
The lightning's path ; and straight the fearful path 
. Of the ennimii'ball. Direct it flies ami rapid, 

Shattering that it mny reach, and shattering; what it reaches. 

My stm ! the road, the human being travel*, 

That, on which blessing comes and pn*, doth follow 

The river's course, the valley V playful winding*, 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines, 

Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 

- -•- There exists 

A higher than the warrior's excellence. 

Wallevstein.* 

Caitaix Rail's services in Malta were honoured with 
his sovereign's approbation, transmitted in a letter from 
the secretary Dundas, and with a baronetcy. A thousand 
pounds f were at the same time directed to be paid him 

• Tart T. act i. sc. 4.— Ed 

t 1 scarce know whether it be worth mentioning, that this sum 
remained undeumnded till the spring of the year 1>05 : at which time, 
during an examination of the treasury accounts, I oWrved the circum- 
stance ami noticed it to the governor, who had suffered it to ocapc 
altogether from his memory, for the latter years at least. The value 
attached to the present by the receiver, must have defended on his 
construction of its purfiOKe and mcauing ; for, in a )>ecuniury jioint of 
view, the sum was not a moiety of what Sir Alexander had cx]»ended 
from his private fortune during the blockade. His immediate ap[K>int- 
ment to the government of the island, so earnestly prayed for by the 
Maltese, would doubtless have furnished a less questionable proof that 
his services were as highly estimated by the ministry as they were gra- 
ciously accepted by his sovereign. But this was withholdcn as long as 
it remained possible to doubt, whether great talents, joined to local 
experience, ami the confidence and affection of the inhabitants, might 
not be dispensed with in the person entrusted with that government. 
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from the Maltese treasury. The best and most appro- 
priate addition to the applause of his king and his 
country, Sir Alexander Ball found in the feelings and 
faithful affection of the Maltese. The enthusiasm mani- 
fested in reverential gestures and shouts of triumph 
whenever their friend and deliverer apj>earcd in public, 
was the utterance of a deep feeling, and in nowise the 
mere ebullition of animal sensibilitv; which is not indeed 
a jwrt of the Maltese character. The truth of this obser- 
vation will not be doubted by any person, who has 
witnessed the religious processions in honour of the 
favourite saints, both at Valetta and at Messina or 
Palermo, and who must have been struck with the con- 
trast between the apparent apathy, or at least the perfect 
sobriety, of the Maltese, and the fanatical agitations of 
the Sicilian ] populace. Among the latter each man's soul 
seems hardly containable in his body, like a prisoner, 
whose jail is on fire, flying madly from one barred outlet 
to another ; while the former might suggest the suspicion, 
that their bodies were on the jioint of sinking into the 
same slumber with their understandings. But their 
political deliverance was a thing that came home to their 
hearts, and intertwined itself with their most impassioned 
recollections, jxirsonal and patriotic. To Sir Alexander 
Ball exclusively the Maltese themselves attributed their 
emancipation: on him too they rested their hopes of the 
future. Whenever he apj)cared in Valetta, the passengers 
on each side, through the whole length of the street 
8top]>cd, and remained uncovered till he had passed: the 
very clamours of the market-place were hushed at his 
entrance, and then exchanged for shouts of joy and 

Crimen ingrati animi quod mnr?*i$ ingtniii hand raro objicitur 
$a>pitu nil alittd ett quam perspicacia quccdatn in eattttunt \*a*$tc*. 
coUali 
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welcome. Even after the lapse of years lie never appeared 
in any one of their easal*,* which did not lie in the 
direct road hetween Valetta and St. Antonio, his summer 
residence, hut the women and children, with soch of the 
men who were not at laltonr in their field*, fell into 
ranks and followed, or preceded him, singing the Maltese 
s^njr which had been made in his honour, and which was 
scared v less familiar to the inhabitants of Malta and 
Gozo, than God save the Kinjj to Briton*. When he 
tre/if to the gate through the city, ttt* young men re/raineti 
hi firing : owl the aged arose a tut Mood up. When the ear 
heard, thru it fde*se*f /4///1 ; and when the eye saw him, it 
yare infite** to him ; because he delirere<t the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and those that had none to help 
thtni. The bhssing of them that irere ready to perish camo 
vjM/i him ; and he causal the irid*nr % s heart to sing for Joy. 
These feelings were afterwards amply justified by his 
administration of the government ; and the very excesses 
of their gratitude on their tirst deliverance proved, in the 
end, only to be acknowledgments antedated. For some 
time after the dejiarture of the French, the distress was 
so jreneral and so severe, that a larjrc |)ortion of the 
lower classes liecamc mendicants, and one of the greatest 
thoroughfares of Valetta still retains the name of the 
** *V/> Manyiare Stair*" from the crowd who uscil there 
to assail the ears of the j>assengers with the cries of "nix 
manyiare" or "nothing to eat," the former word nix 
being the low German pronunciation of nichfs f nothing, 

* It was the povcrnor's enrtora to visit every caxal throughout the 
island onoe, if not twice, in the course of each summer ; ana during my 
residence there, I had the honour of l>eing his constant, and most often 
his only com j an ion in these rides ; to which I owe some of the happiest 
and most instructive hours of my life. In the po»rcst house of the 
most distant ca>al two rude |*iutin?s were sure to be found : a picture 
of the Virgin and Child ; and a portrait of Sir Alexander Hall. 
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By what means it was introduced into Malta, I know 
not ; but it became the common vehicle both of solici- 
tation and refusal, the Maltese thinking it an English 
word, and the English supi>osing it to be Maltese. I 
often felt it as a pleasing remembrancer of the evil day 
gone by, when a tribe of little children, quite naked, as 
is the custom of that climate, and each with a jmir of 
gold car-rings in its cars, and all fat and beautifully pro- 
portioned, would suddenly leave their play, and, looking 
round to sec that their parents were not in sight, change 
their shouts of merriment for u nix mangiare!" awkwardly 
imitating the plaintive tones of mendicancy; while the 
white teeth in their little swarthy faces gave a splendour 
to the happy and confessing laugh, with which they 
received the good-humoured rebuke or refusal, and ran 
back to their former sport. 

In the interim between the capitulation of the French 
garrison and Sir Alexander Ball's apjtointment as his 
Majesty's civil commissioner for Malta, his zeal for the 
Maltese was neither suspended, nor unproductive of im- 
portant lienefits. He was enabled to remove many pre- 
judices and misunderstandings; and to ])crsons of no 
inconsiderable iufluencc gave justcr notions of the truo 
importance of the island to Great Britain. He displayed 
the magnitude of the trade of the Mediterranean in its 
existing state; showed the immense extent to which it 
might be carried, and the hollowncss of the opinion, that 
this trade was attached to the south of France by any 
natural or indissoluble bond of connection. I have some 
reason likewise for believing, that his wise and patriotic 
representations prevented Malta from being made the 
seat of, and pretext for, a numerous civil establishment, 
in hapless imitation of Corsica, Ceylon, and tlv& Q^sjr. sK 
Good Hope, It waa at tau& ^susni£e$ Yosassasak* ,, fc»k % : 




had been IB the contemplation of ilit- nrinUtry to appoint 
8ir Ralph Abercroiidiic as prnfiwr, Kith • salary uf 
10,000/. i y.-iir, and In reside in Knjxlaiid, while MM uf 
his countrymen aim t» lie lite licntcuant^'uH-rnur, at 
5,0001. » yean to which were to be added a lung ri 
(v/ern «-f mh,T oiliccs and places of ptv|»>ni-mal emotn- 
mcnL TTaa itciied appendix to llic slate calendar 

may have existed only in the hnnjn tint inn* of the re- 
porters vi i insitiixtl wine uuensy apprehensions in the 
minds of many well-wishers to the Maltese, wiio kucw 
that — for a fnivijm settlement at least, mill one too 
jioswawiim iu "11 the ranks and functions of society mi 
amnio en; mint ion of its own — una a stalely and widc- 
lirnncliing tree of patronage, tlamjrh delightful to the 
individuals vvlm are to pluck its gulden apples sheds, 
like the maitchitieel, unwholesome and corrosive ilowi oil 
the multitude who arc to rest bcBBRtfa its shade. It neiil 
Hot, however, DB doubted, thiit Sir Alexnndcr Hull would 
exert himself to i>reclnde any such intent am, by staling 
and evincing the extreme ittBtoUflgr and injustice of the 
plan, as well ns its utter inutility, in the m of Malta. 
With the cvecptiou of the governor and of the public 
secretary, botfl of whom undoubtedly should )>e natives of 
Ureal llrituin, anil ap|Kiintcd bjf the liritish pmnuiKIlt, 
there wn> no civil office that could lie of the remotest, 
advantage to the island which was not already tilled by 
the native and the functions of which none could per- 
form H well as they, The number of inhabitants (ho 
would st:ilc) was :>»ligiotis compared with the extent of 
tlie island, though from the fear of the Moors one-fourtli 
of its surface remained nni>cojhIe>l and uncultivated. To 
deprive, therefore, the middle and lower classes of such 
places us they laid been accustomed to hold, would be 
wicl j while the places holdeii by the nobility were, for 
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the greater part, such as none but natives could perform 
the duties of. By any innovation we should affront the 
higher classes and alienate the a fleet ion of all, not only 
without any imaginable advantage but with the certainty 
of great loss. Were Englishmen to be employed, the 
salaries must be increased four-fold, and would yet be 
searcely worth acceptance; and in higher offices, such 
as those of the civil and criminal judges, the salaries 
must Ikj augmented more than ten-fold. For, greatly to 
the credit of their patriotism and moral character, the 
Maltese gentry sought these places as honourable distinc- 
tions, which endeared them to their fellow-countrymen, 
and at the same time rendered the yoke of the order 
somewhat less grievous and galling. With the exception 
of the Maltese secretary, whose situation was one of 
incessant lalnmr, and who at the same time ]tcrforaicd 
the duties of law counsellor to the government, the 
highest salaries scarcely exceeded 10O/. a year, and were 
barely suilicient to defray the increased exjienscs of the 
functionaries for an additional c<jui]»agc, or one of more 
im])osing appearance. Besides, it was of importance 
that the ]>erson placed at the head of that government 
should Ikj looked up to by the natives, and ]X)ssess the 
means of distinguishing and rewarding those who had 
l>ccn most faithful and zealous in their attachment to 
Great Britain, and hostile to their former tyrants. The 
number of the employments to be conferred would give 
considerable influence .to his Majesty's civil rcprescnta- i 
tivc, while the trifling amount of the emolument attached 
to each precluded all temptation of abusing it. 

Sir Alexander Ball would likewise, it is probable, urge, 
that the commercial advantages of Malta, which were 
most intelligible to the English public, and best fitted tA 
render our retention of ti& \AasA \a\rota&* \s»s&. ^ss$*« 



sarilv be of very slow growth, though finally they would 
1k.-vi.ihc great, and of mi extent not to I* calculated. For 
this reason, therefore, it was highly desirable. Unit the 
jmwii riflll dwobl !«-', ami ippw lo be, at least inexpen- 
sive. After the British GoTClUUWttt had made OM ad- 
vanec for a stock of can Miflleiciit to place the Ufcind a 
year before hand, the Mini tolal drawn from (■ rail Britain 
Deed not exceed 25. or at most M^QQQL annually i Mb 
chiding of course the exi>eiiiltiiirc connected with our 
own military ami navy, and the repair of tlie furtifica- 
li.ms which latter expense ought to lie much less than 
at GtbaJjar, from the multitude and low wage* of the 
laUrtirer* iu Malta, and from tin.' B uf t n owi and admirable 
(juality of tlio stone Indeed miieli more might wifely bo 
promised on the assumption that n wise und generous 
system of policy would lw adopted and persevered in. 
The monopoly of the Maltese corn-trade by the govcrn- 
inent fonued an exception to a general rule, and by a 
strange, yet valid, anomaly in the O[ierutions of political 
economy, was Hot more necessary than advantageous to 
the inhabitants. Tin: cliief reason is, thai the produce of 
the island itself barely suffices for one-fourth of its in ha- 
hilauts although fmits and vegetables, form so largo a 
part of their nourishment. Meantime the harlNturs of 
Malta, and its eqni-di stance from Kuroi>c, Asia, and 
Africa, gave it a vast and unnatural importance in the 
present relations of the great European powers, and im- 
posed on its government, whether native or dependent, 
the necessity of considering the whole island as a single 
garrison, the provisioning of which could not lw trusted 
to the casualties of ordinary commerce. Wlint is actually 
necessaiT is seldom injurious. Tims in Malta bread is 
better and cheaper on an averago than iu Italy or the 
coast of Barbary : while a similar interference with the 
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corn-trade in Sicily impoverishes the inhabitants and 
keeps the agriculture in a state of barbarism. But the 
point in question is the expense to Great Britain. Whe- 
ther the mono]K>ly l>c good or evil in itself, it remains 
true, that in this established usage, and in the gradual 
inclosure of the uncultivated district, such resources 
exist as without the least oppression might render the 
civil government in Valctta indc] indent of the Treasury 
at home, finally taking u]M>n itself even the repair of the 
fortifications, and thus realize one instance of an import- 
ant ] possession that costs the country nothing. 

But now the time arrived, which threatened to frus- 
trate the jmtriotism of the Maltese themselves and all the 
zealous efforts of their disinterested friend. Soon after 
the war had for the first time become indisputably just 
and necessary, the people at large, and a majority of in- 
dependent senators, incapable, as it might seem, of trans- 
lating their fanatical anti-Jacobinism into a well-grounded, 
yet equally impassioned, anti-Gallicanism, grew impatient 
for ]ieacc, or rather for a name, under which the most 
terrific of all wars would be incessantly waged against us. 
Our conduct was not much wiser than that of the weary 
traveller, who having proceeded half way on his journey, 
procured a short rest for himself by getting up behind a 
chaise which was going the contrary road. In the strange 
treaty of Amiens, in which we neither recognized our 
former relations with France, nor with the other Euro- 
jKjan ] lowers, nor formed any new ones, the compromise 
concerning Malta formed the prominent feature : and its 
nominal rc-dclivcry to the Order of St. John was autho- 
rized in the minds of the i>coplc by Lord Nelson's opinion 
of its worthlessness to Great Britain in a political or naval 
view. It is a melancholy fact, and one tl\»k \ssss^ ^ss^ 
sadden a reflective audi \^HD&vca\$v& \knx*S^ ^ass* ^^ 
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moral considerations ici-rli BWD with the noblest nations, 
how vnin arc tlti utnmp*t uppcab. to justice, humanity, 
aid national honour, unto* when the public mind u 
under llie immediate hillucncc of the cheerful or velie- 
nicnt pninifrnf, indignation i>r avaricious hope. In the 
whole cIbm of hummi infirmities there is none, iliiit makes 
such loud up]«»lis to prudence, and yet so frequently out- 
rages tin plainest dictate*. n« tlic spirit of feat. The 
worst cause conducted in bops i* mi overmatch for the 
noblest managed Ij iilnpnilnVmi i in Willi owes an un- 
natural eoiijiiiietii.il licit recalls tlie olil fubtc of Ltffa ami 
Death, taking ciich tlie atnwt <.f the other by mistake. 
When island* tlmt Inn! courted llriii-li protection in re- 
liance upon Ilritish honour, tn with their ■iraihilaall 
and proprietors nlwindoucd !o tlie resentment which we 
had tempted them to provoke, what wonder, if the opinion 
Iieconics general, that alike bo England as to France, tlic 
fates mill fortunes of oilier nations nre tat the eon liters, 
with which the bloody frame of war is played: and tlmt 
notwithstanding the groat mid acknowledged difference 
between the two governments during possession, yet the 
protection of France is man desirable because it is more 
likely to endure? for what the French take, they keep. 
Often both in Sicily mid Malta have I heiird the ease of 
Minorca referred to, where a considerable portion of the 
most MpacUbh) gentry and incivhunts (no provision 
haring boea made fur their protection on the re-delivery 
of that island to Spain) expiated in dungeons the warmth 
and forwardness of their predilection for Great liritain. 

It hat been by some ]>ei*ou» imngiued that Lord Nelson 
was considerably influenced, in his public declaration con- 
cerning the value of Malta, by ministerial finitely, find 
his own MM of the great servieeableness of that opinion 
to the persons in office. This. ouppKUJan, ik, however, 
fc u. * 
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wholly false and groundless. His lordship's opinion was 
indeed greatly shaken afterwards, if not changed ; but at 
that time he sj>okc in strictest corrcs|)ondence with his 
existing convictions. He said no more than he had often 
previously declared to his private friends: it was the 
point on which, after some amicable controversy, his 
lordship and Sir Alexander Hall had " agreed to differ." 
Though the opinion itself may have lost the greatest jmrt 
of its interest, and except for the historian is, as it were, 
sujKirannuated ; yet the grounds and causes of it, as far 
as they arose out of Lord Nelson's particular character, 
and may jierhaps tend to re-enliven our recollection of a 
hero so deeply and justly Moved, will for ever iwssess an 
interest of their own. In an essay, too, which purports 
to Ikj no more than a series of sketches and fragments, 
the render, it is hoped, will readily excuse an occasional 
digression, and a more desultory style of narration than 
could lie tolerated in a work of regular biography. 

Lord Nelson was an admiral every inch of him. He 
looked at even* thing, not merely in its j>ossiblc relations 
to the naval service in general, but in its immediate 
bearings on his own squadron ; to his officers, his men, 
to the particular ships themselves, his affections were as 
strong and ardent as those of a lover. Hence though 
his temjKjr was constitutionally irritable and uneven, yet 
never was a commander so enthusiastically loved by men 
of all ranks from the captain of the fleet to the youngest 
ship-boy. Hence too the unexampled harmony which 
reigned in his fleet year after year, under circumstances 
that might well have undermined the patience of the best 
balanced dispositions, much more of men with the im- 
petuous character of British sailors. Year after year, the 
same dull duties of a wearisome blockade and of doubtful 
policy ; little if any op\>OTtwtt\\3 <& \n&kk^ ^caa»>% ^ 
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the few prizes, which accident might throw in the way, 
of little or no value ; and when at Inst the occasion pre- 
sented itself which would have compensated for all, theu 
a disapjwintment as sudden and unexpected as it was 
unjust and cruel, and the cap dashed from their lips! — 
Add to these trials the sense of enterprises checked by 
feebleness and timidity elsewhere, nut omitting the tire- 
someness of the Mediterranean sen, sky, mid climate ; nnd 
the nujarring and cheerful spirit of all'ectionate brother- 
hood, whicJi titiked together the hearts of that whole 
squadron, will appear not less wonderful to ns tlian ad- 
mirable and affecting. When the resolution was taken 
of coin men cm;; hostilities against Spain, before any intel- 
ligence was sent to Lord Nelson, another admiral, with 
two or three ships of the line, was sent into the Mediter- 
ranean, and stationed before Cadis, for the express pur- 
pose of intercepting the S[anish prizes. The admiral 
despatched on this lucrative service gave no information 
to Lord Xelson of his arrival in the same sea, and five 
weeks elapsed before his lordship became acquainted with 
the circumstance. The prizes thus taken were immense, 
A month or two sufficed to enrich the commander and 
officers of this small and highly- favoured squadron : while 
to Xelson and his fleet the sense of having done their 
duty, and the consciousness of the glorious services which 
they had performed were considered, it must he presumed, 
as an abundant remuneration for all their toils and long- 
suffering ! It was indeed an unexampled circumstance, 
that a small squadron should be sent to the station which 
had been long occupied by a large fleet, commanded by 
the darling of the navy, and the glory of the British em- 
pire, to the station where this fleet had for years been 
wearing away in the most barren, repulsive, and spirit- 
trying service, in which the navy con be employed ; and 
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that this minor squadron should be sent independently 
of, and without any communication with, the commander 
of the former fleet, for the express and solitary purpose of 
stepping between it and the S}>anish prizes, and as soon 
as this short and pleasant service was performed, of bring- 
ing home the unshared booty with all possible caution 
and despatch. The substantial advantages of naval ser- 
vice were pcrhai>s deemed of too gross a nature for men 
already rewarded with the grateful affections of their 
own country-men, and the admiration of the whole world. 
They were to be awarded, therefore, on a principle of 
condensation to a commander less rich in fame, and 
whose laurels, though not scanty, were not yet sufficiently 
luxuriant to hide the golden crown which is the appro- 
priate ornament of victory in the bloodless war of com- 
mercial capture. Of all the wounds which were ever in- 
flicted on Nelson's feelings (and there were not a few), 
this was the dcci^cst — this rankled most. " I had thought," 
(said the gallant man, in a letter written in the first sense 
of the affront) " I fancied — but nay, it must have been 
a dream, an idle dream — yet I confess it, I did fancy, 
that I had done my country service ; and thus they use 
me. It was not enough to have robbed me once before 
of my West-India harvest; now they have taken away 
the Spanish ; and under what circumstances, and with 
what ]>ointcd aggravations! Yet, if I know my own 
thoughts, it is not for myself, or on my own account 
chiefly, that I feel the sting and the disappointment. 
No! it is for my brave officers; for my noble-minded 
friends and comrades — such a gallant set of fellows ! such 
a band of brothers ! My heart swells at the thought of 

them!" 

This strong attachment of the heroic admiral to k\& 
fleet, faithfully repaid ty aa «\jmJl ^\»*2cs&s2ok ss^^Ckses. 
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part to their admiral, had no little influence in attuning 
their hearts to each other ; and when he died it seemed 
as if no man was a stranger to another: for all were 
made acquaintances by the rights of a common anguish. 
In the fleet itself, many a private quarrel was forgotten, 
no more to be remembered ; many, who had been alien- 
ated, became once more good friends ; yea, many a ono 
was reconciled to his very enemy, and loved, and (as it 
were) thanked him, for tho bitterness of his grief, as 
if it had been an act of consolation to himself in an 
intercourse of private symjMithy. The tidings arrived 
at Naples on the day that I returned to that city from 
Calabria : and never can I forget the sorrow and con- 
sternation that lay on ever}- countenance. Even to this 
day there arc times when I seem to sec, as in a vision, 
sqiaratc groups and individual faces of the picture. 
Numbers Ktopjicd and shook hands with me, because 
they had seen the tears on my check, and conjectured 
that I was an Englishman ; and several, as they held my 
hand, burst themselves into tears. And though it may 
excite a smile, yet it pleased and affected me, as a proof 
of the goodness of the human heart struggling to exer- 
cise its kindness in spite of prejudices the most obstinate, 
and eager to carry on its love and honour into the life 
beyond life, that it was whis]iercd al>out Naples that 
Lord Nelson had become a good Catholic before his 
death. The absurditv of the fiction is a sort of measure- 
ment of the fond and affectionate esteem which had 
ripened the pious wish of some kind individual, through 
all the gradations of ]K>ssibility and probability, into a 
confident assertion believed and affirmed by hundreds. 
The feelings of Great Britain on this awful event have 
been described well and worthily by a living poet, who 
has happily blended the passion and wild transitions 
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of lyric song with the swell and solemnity of epic nar- 
ration: 

— Thou art fall'n ; full'n, in the lap 

Of victory. To thy country thou cam'it hack, 

Thou, conqueror, to triumphal Albion cam'st 

A core ! I raw before thy hearse pass on 

The comrade* of thy perili and renown. 

The frequent tear upon their daunttem breasts 

Fell. I beheld the pomp thick gathered round 

The trophied car that bore thy grae'd remain* 

Thro* arra'd ranks, and a nation gazing on. 

Bright glowM the nun and not a cloud di*tain*d 

Heaven's arch of gold, but all was gloom beneath. 

A holy and unutterable pang 

ThriUM on the soul. Awe and mute anguish fell 

On all. — Yet high the public bosom thrubb'd 

With triumph. Aud if one, 'mid that vast pomp. 

If but the voice of one had shouted forth 

The name of Nelson, — thou hadat pWd along, 

Thou in thy hearse to burial pass d, as oft 

Before the van of Kittle, proudly rode 

Thy prow, down Britain's line, shout after shout 

Rending the air with triumph, ere thy hand 

Had lanc'd the bolt of victory.* 

I introduced this digression with an apology, yet have 
extended it so much further than I had designed, that I 
must once more request my reader to excuse mc. It was 
to be expected (I have said) that Lord Xclson would 
appreciate the isle of Malta from its relations to the 
British fleet on the Mediterranean station. It was tho 
fashion of the day to style Egypt the key of India, and 
Malta the key of Egypt. Nelson saw the hollowness of 
this metaphor : or if he only doubted its applicability in 
the former instance, he was sure that it was false in tho 
latter. Egypt might or might not be the key of India ; 
but Malta was certainly not the key of Egypt. It was 
not intended to keep constantly two distinct fleets in that 
sea; and the largest naval force at Malta would not 
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obtain a single ox or a hogshead of fresh water, — unless 
Great Britain retained ]K>sscssion of Malta. The noble 
speaker seems not to have lxxm aware, that under the 
circumstances supi>oscd by him, Odessa too being closed 
against us by a Russian war, the island of Malta itself 
would Ikj no licttcr than a vast almshouse of 75,000 per- 
sons, exclusively of the British soldiers, all of whom must 
be regularly supplied with com and salt meat from Great 
Britain or Ireland. The ]K)pulation of Malta and Gozo 
exceeds 100,000 ; while the food of all kinds produced on 
the two islands would barely suffice for one-fourth of that 
number. The deficiency is supplied by the growth and 
spinning of cotton, for which com could not be substi- 
tuted from the nature of the soil, or were it attempted, 
would produce but a small projiortion of the quantity 
which the cotton raised on the same fields and spun* 
into thread, enables the Maltese to purchase ; — not to 
mention that the substitution of grain for cotton would 
leave half of the inhabitants without employment. As to 
live stock, it is quite out of the question, if we except the 
pigs and goats, which (icrforin the office of scavengers in 
the streets of Valetta and the towns on the other side of 
the Porto Grande. 

Against these latter arguments Sir A. Ball placed the 
following considerations. It had been long his convic- 

* The Maltese cotton is naturally of a deep buff, or dusky orange 
colour, ami, by the laws of the island, must )« spun before it can be 
exported. I have heard it asserted by persons apparently well informed 
on the subject, that the raw material would fetch as high a price as the 
thread, weight for weight ; the thread from its coan-encss being appli- 
cable to few pur] | oses. It is manufactured likewise for the use of the 
natives themselves into a coarse nankin, which never loses its colour by 
washing and is durable beyond any clothins I have ever known or heard 
of. The cotton seed is used as a food for the cattle that are not imme- 
diately wanted for the market : it is very nutritious, but changes the 
rat of the animal into a kind of suet, congealing quickly, and. oX 
adhesive substance. 
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tion, that the Mediterranean squadron should be supplied 
by regular storc-shii>s, the sole business of which should 
be that of carriers for the fleet. This he recommended 
as by far the most economic plan, in the first instance. 

Secondly. l>evond any other it would secure a system and 

» * • • • 

regularity in the arrival of supplies. And, lastly, it would 
conduce to the discipline of the navy, and prevent both 
ships and officers from being out of the way on any 
sudden emergence. If this system were introduced, the 
objections to Malta, from its great distance, and the like, 
would have little force. On the other hand, the objec- 
tions to Minorca he deemed irremovable. The same dis- 
advantages which attended the getting out of the harlxmr 
of Valet ta, applied to vessels getting into Port Mahon ; 
but while fifteen hundred or two thousand lhitish troops 
might be safely entrusted with the preservation of Malta, 
the troops for the defence of Minorca must ever tic in pro- 
portion to those which the enemy may Ihj supposed likely 
to send against it. It is so little favoured by nature or 
by art, that the possessors stand merely on the level with 
the invaders. Ceteris paribus, if there were 12,000 of the 
enemy landed, there must be an equal number to rci>el 
them ; nor could the garrison, or any part of it l>e sj>arcd 
for any sudden emergence without risk of losing tho 
island. Previously to the battle of Marengo, the most 
earnest representations were m;ulc to the governor and 
commander at Minorca by the British admiral, who offered 
to take on himself the whole responsibility of the mea- 
sure, if he would jiermit the troops at Minorca to join our 
allies. The governor felt himself compiled to refuse his 
assent. Doubtless, he acted wisely, for responsibility is 
not transferable. The fact is introduced in proof of the 
defenceless state of Minorca, and its constant liability to 
attack. If the Austrian army had stood in the some 
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relation to eight or nine thousand British soldiers at 
Malta, a single regiment would have precluded all alarms, 
as to the island itself, and the remainder have perhaps 
changed the destiny of Europe. What might not, almost I 
would say, what must not eight thousand Britons have ac- 
complished at the battle of Marengo, nicely poised as the 
fortunes of the two armies arc now known to have been ? 
Minorca too is alone useful or desirable during a war, and 
on the sup]K)sition of a fleet off Toulon. The advantages 
of Malta are permanent and national. As a second Gibral- 
tar, it must tend to secure Gibraltar itself; for if by the 
loss of that one place we could be excluded from the Me- 
diterranean, it is difficult to say what sacrifices of blood 
and treasure the enemy would deem too high a price for 
its conquest "Whatever Malta may or may not be re- 
specting Egypt, its high importance to the independence 
of Sicily cannot be doubted, or its advantages, as a central 
station, for any portion of our disposable force. Neither 
is the influence which it will enable us to exert on the 
Barbary powers to be wholly neglected. I shall only add, 
that during the plague at Gibraltar, Lord Nelson himself 
acknowledged that he began to seo the possession of 
Malta in a different light. 

Sir Alexander Ball looked forward to future contin- 
gencies as likely to increase the value of Malta to Great 
Britain. He foresaw that the whole of Italv would become 
a French province, and he knew that the French govern- 
ment had been long intriguing on the coast of Barbary. 
The Dcy of Algiers was believed to have accumulated a 
treasure of fifteen millions sterling, and Buonaparte had 
actually duped him into a treaty, by which the French 
were to be permitted to erect a fort on tho very sjwt 
where the ancient Hippo stood, the choice between which 
and the Hellespont as the tito ti. Tfoii ^Sirrm^ w^>* 




hate perplexed the judgment of Constantine. To this 1* 
added an additional [mint of connection with Uticsin, by 
means of Odcww, and on the snpi>osition of » war ia tlw 
Baltic, a s:ill more interesting relation to Turkey, and 
tlic Morea, and the tlrcek island*. — II had l*wn re- 
peatedly g^mined U> llie British government, that from 
the Morea anil the countries adjacent, a considerable 
supply of chip timber and naval stores might be obtained. 
Bach as would at leant greatly lessen the {iresKurc of a 
Russian war. The agents of France were in full activity 
in tlic Morea and the Greek island*, the possession of 
which by that government would augment tho naval re- 
sources of the French to a degree of which few are aware, 
who hare not made the present state of commerce of the 
Greeks an object of particular attention. In short, if the 
posscssioi of Malta were advantageous to England solely 
as a convenient V aieh-tower, as a centre of intelligence, 
its importance w..u!d bo undeniable. 

Although these suggestions did not prevent the sign- 
ing away of Malta at the pcaoo of Amiens they doubtless 
were not without effect, when the ambition of Buona- 
parte had givcti a lull and final answer to the grand 
question : can we remain in peace with France? I have 
likewise reason to believe that Sir Alexander Hall bnlncd 
by exposure an insidious proposal of the French govern- 
ment, during the negotiations that preceded the recom- 
mencement of the war — that the fortifications of Malta 
should be entirely dismantled, nnd the island left to its 
inhabitants. Without dwelling on the obvious inhu- 
manity and flagitious injustice of exposing the Maltese 
to certain pillage and slavery from their old and inve- 
terate enemies the Moors, he showed that the plan would 
promote the tntWMti of Buonaparte even more than his 
actual possession of the island, which Franco had no 
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possible interest in desiring, except as the means of keep- 
ing it out of the hands of Great Britain. 

But Sir Alexander Ball is no more. I still cling to the 
hope that I may yet be enabled to record his good deeds 
more fully and regularly ; that then, with a sense of com- 
fort not without a subdued exultation, I may raise heaven- 
ward from his honoured tomb tho glistening eye of a 
humble but ever grateful Mend. 
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It w not unknown to you, that I have employed almost 
the whole of lay life in ncpuiriiig, or endeavouring lu 
acquire, useful knowlcgo by study, reflection, observation, 
and by cultivating ilio society of my superiors iu intellect, 
both at borne and in foreign countries. You know, too, 
that at different pel ,■ ■■.-■ of iny life I have not only planned, 
but collected the materials for, many work* on various and 
important subjects ; so ninny indeed, tliat the number of 
my unrealized schemes and the mass of my miscellaneous 
fragments hare often furnished my friends uitli a subject 
of raillery, and aoiin;tiuie= of regret and reproof. Waiving 
the mention of all private and accidental hindrances, I am 
inclined to believe tint this want of perseverance b.is been 
produced in the main by au over aetivit}' of thought, 
modified by a constitutional indolence, which in ado it more 
pleasant to me to continue acquiring, than to reduce what 
I had acquired to a regular form. Add, too, that almost 
daily throwing on* my notices or rcllections in desultory 
fragments, I was &till tempted onward by an increasing 
Mww of the imperfection of my knowloxl^, and by the cou- 
viction that, in order fully to comprehend and dovelop any 
one subject, it was neceweiry that I should make myself 
master of some other, which again as regularly involved a 
third, and to on with an ever-widening horizon. Yet one 
habit, formed during long absences from those with whom 
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Be fan without, and all thm 
and reflux of nry asind within itscil The number of 
notices and their tendency, nuccellaneoos as they were, to 
one common end— {fid Mmmns H y«f*d fmturi fiymimur, 
what we are, and what we are bora to become ; and thus 
from the end of onr being to deduce its proper object*)—* 
fiist encouraged sse to undertake the weekly essay, of which 
700 will cou»»ler this letter as the prnpfHus. 

Not onljr did the plan seem to accord better than an y 
other with the nature of my own mind, both in its strength 
and in its weakness ; but, conscious that in upholding some 
principles both of taste and philosophy, adopted by the 
great men of Europe, from the middle of the fifteenth till 
toward the close of the aerentcenth century, I must run 
counter to many prejudices of many of my readers, (for old 
faith i* often modern heresy,) I pcrceired too in a periodical 
essay the most likely means of winning instead of forcing mjS 
way. The truth supposed on my side, the shock of the first 
day might be so far lessened by the reflections of succeeding 
days, as to procure for my next week's exsay a less hoatilo 
reception than it would have met with had it been only the 
next chapter of a present volume. I hoped to disarm the 
mind of those feelings, which preclude conviction by con- 
tempt, and, as it were, fling the door in the face of reason- 
ing by a presumption of iU alwurdity. A motive too for 
honourable ambition was supplied by the fact, that every 
periodical paper of the kiud now attempted, which had been 
conducted with zeal and ability, was not only well received 
at the time, but has become permanently, and in tbo beat 
sense of the word, popular. By honourable ambition 1 
mean the strong desire to be useful, aided by the wi*h to be 
generally acknowledged to have been so. As I feel my*°lf 
actuated in no ordinary degree by this desire, so the hope of 
realizing it appears less and less presumptuous to me ai»c° 
I have received from men of highest rank and estahttab*^ 
^•f*cter in the republic oi ta\tatt,\u*. wfc| %\xsww%«&s**Qa3 
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ments as to my own fitness for the undertaking, but likewise 
promises of support from their own stores. 

The object of the Friend, briefly and generally expressed, 
is — to uphold those truths and those merits, which are 
founded in the nobler and permanent parts of our nature, 
against the caprices of fashion and such pleasures as either 
depend on transitory and accidental causes, or are pursued 
from less worthy impulses. The chief subjects of my own 
essays will be : 

The true and sole ground of morality or virtue, as dis- 
tinguished from prudence : 

The origin and growth of moral impulses, as distinguished 
from external and immediate motives : 

The necessary dependence of taste or moral impulses and 
habits and the nature of taste (relatively to judgment in 
general and to genius) defined, illustrated, and applied. 
Under thin head I comprise the sulmtance of the Lectures 
given, and intended to have l>c«n given, at tho Koyal Insti- 
tution on the distinguished English poets, iu illustration of 
the general principles of poetry ; together with suggestions 
concerning the affinity of tho fine arts to each other, and tho 
principles common to them all ; — architecture ; gardening ; 
dress ; music ; painting ; poetry : 

Tho opening out of new objects of just admiration in our 
own language, and information as to the present state and 
past history of Swedish, Danish, Gorman, and Italian litera- 
ture, — to which, but as supplied by a friend, I may add the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French — as far as tho same has 
not been already given to English readers, or is not to be 
found in common French authors : 

Character* met with in real life ; — anocdotes and results 
of my own life and travels, as far as they are illustrative 
of general moral laws, and have no direct bearing on per- 
sonal and immediate politics : 

Education in its widest senso, private and national : 

Sources of consolation to the afflicted in misfortune, or 

disease., or dejection of mind, from the exertion and right 

application of tho reason, the imagination, and the moral 

"d new source* of eny^Ybau*. craned out, or an 
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attempt (as an illustrious friend once expressed tho thought 
to me) to add sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
more happy. In tho words "Dejection of mind" I refer 
particularly to doubt or disbelief of the moral government of 
the world, and the grounds and arguments for the religious 
hopes of human nature. 

Such are tho chief subjects in the development of which 
I hope to realize, to a certain extent, the great object of my 
essays. It will assuredly be my endeavour, by as much 
variety as is consistent with that object, to procure enter- 
tainment for my readers as well as instruction : yet I feel 
myself compelled to hazard the confession, that such of my 
readers as make the latter tho paramount motive for their 
encouragement of tho Friend, will receive the largest portion 
of the former. I have heard it said of a young lady, — " if 
you are told, before you see her, that she is handsome, you 
will think her ordinary ; if that she is o:diuary, you will 
think her handsome." I may perhaps apply this remark to 
my own essays. If instruction and the iucreaso of honour- 
able motives and virtuous impulses bo chieHy expected, 
there will, I would fain hope, be felt no deficiency of 
amusement ; but I must submit to be thought dull by 
those who seek amusement only. The Friend will be dis- 
tinguished from its celebrated predecessors, the Spectator 
and the like, as to its plan, chiefly by the greater length of 
the Hcparato essays, by tho closer connection with each other, 
and by the predominance of one object, and the common 
bearing of all to one cud. 

It would be superfluous to state, that I shall roceivo with 
gratitude any communications addressed to me : but it may 
be proper to say, that all remarks and criticisms in praise 
or dispraise of contemporaries (to which, however, nothing 
but a strong sense of moral interest will over lead mo) will 
be written by myself only ; both because I cannot have the 
same certainty concerning the motives of others, and because 
I deem it fit, that such strictures should always be attended 
by the name of their author, and that one and the same 
person should be solely responsible for the insertion u well 
u composition of the same. 
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B. 

COMMENCEMENT OP No. L 

If it be usual with writer* in general to find tho first 
paragraph of their works that which has given them the 
most trouble with tho least satisfaction, the Friend may be 
allowed to feel the difficulties and anxiety of a first intro- 
duction in a more thau ordinary degree. Ho is cmlmrrassed 
by the very circumstances that discriminate tho plan and 
purposes of the present weekly paper from those of its 
jsjiiodical brethren, as well as from its more dignified 
literary relations, which come forth at once and in full 
growth from their parents. If it had been my ambition to 
have copied its whole schoino and fashion froin the great 
founders of tho race, the Tatler and Spectator, I should 
indeed have exposed my essays to a greater hazard of 
unkind comparison An imperfect imitation is often felt 
as a contrast. On tho other hand, however, the very names 
ami descriptions of the fictitious characters, which I had pro- 
posed to assume in the course of my woik, would have put 
me at once in possession of tho stage ; and my lirst act have 
oj )ened with a procession of masks. Again, if I were com- 
posing one work on one given object, the same acquaintance 
with it* grounds and bearings, which had authorized mo to 
publish my opinions, would, with its principles or funda- 
mental facts, have supplied me with my best and most 
appropriate commencement. More easy still would my 
task have been, had I planned tho Friend chiefly as a 
vehicle for a weekly descant on public characters and 
l>olitical parties. My perfect freedom from all warping 
influences ; the distance which permitted a distinct view 
of the gamo, yet secured me from its passions ; tho liberty 
of tho press ; and its esj>ccial importance at tho present 
period from whatever event or topic might happen to form 
tho great interest of the day ; in short, the rectj>c was ready 
to my hand, and it was framed so skilfully, and has been 
practised with such constant effect, that it would have been 

VOL. ix. x 
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affectation to have deviated from it For originality for 
its own sake merely is idle at the best, and sometimes 
monstrous. Excuse me, therefore, gcntlo reader ! if bor- 
rowing from my title a right of anticipation, I avail myself 
of the privileges of :i friend before I have earned them ; and 
waiving the ceremony of a formal introduction, permit mo 
to proceed at ouco to the subject, trite indeed and familiar 
as tho first lessons of childhood ; which yet must be tho 
foundation of my future superstructure with all its orna- 
ments, the hidden root of the tree, I am attempting to rear, 
with all its branches and houghs. But if from it I have 
deduced my strongest moral motives for this undertaking, it 
has at the same time been applied in suggesting the most 
formidable obstacle to my success, — as far, I mean, as my 
plan alone is concerned, and not tho talents necessary for its 
completion. 

Conclusions drawn from facts which subsist in perpetual 
flux, without definite place or fixed quantity, must always 
be liable to plausible objections, nay, often to unanswerable 
difficulties ; and yet, having their foundation in uncorrupted 
feeling, are assented to by mankind at large, and in all ages, 
as undoubted truths. As our notions concerning them are 
almost equally obscure, so are our convictions almost equally 
vivid, with those of our life and individuality. Regarded 
with awe as guiding principles by the founders of law and 
religion, they are the favourite objects of attack with mock 
philosophers, and tho demagogues in church, state, and 
literature ; and the denial of them has in all times, though 
at various intervals, formed heresies and systems, which, 
after their day of wonder, are regularly exploded, and again 
as regularly rmived when they have re-acquired novelty by 
courtesy of oblivion. 

Among theso universal persuasions we must place tho 
sense of a self-contradicting principle in our nature, or a 
disharmony in the different impulses that constitute it ; — 
of a something which essentially distinguishes man both 
from all other animals that are known to exist, and from 
tho idea of his own nature, or conception of tho original 
man v ' '%lth and youth we may indeed connect the 
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glow and buoyance of our bodily sensations with the words 
of a theory, and imagine that we hold it with a firm beliet 
The pleasurable heat which the blood or the breathing 
generates, the sense of external reality which comes with 
the strong grasp of the hand, or the vigorous tread of the 
foot, may indifferently become associated with the rich elo- 
quence of a Shaftesbury, imposing ou us mail's possible per- 
fections for his existing nature ; or with the cheerless and 
hirdiur impieties of a Hobbes, while cutting the Gordiau 
kuot ho denies the reality of either vice or virtue, and 
oxplains away the mind's self-reproach into a distempered 
ignorance, an epidemic affection of the human nerves and 
their habits of motion. 

" Vuin wisdom all, sod false philosophy I" 

I shall hereafter endeavour to prove, how distinct and 
different the sensation of positiveneas is from tho sense of 
certaiuty; — the turbulent heat of temporary fermentatiou 
from the mild warmth of essential life. Sullico it for the 
present to affirm, to declare it at least, as my own creed, 
that whatever humbles the heart, and forces the mind 
iu ward, whether it be sickness, or grief, or remorse, or the 
deep yearnings of love, [and there have been children of 
affliction for whom all these have met and made up one 
complex suffering,] in proportion as it acquaints us with tho 
thing we are, renders us docile to the concurrent testimony 
of our fellow men in all ages and iu all nations. From 
Pascal in his closet resting tho arm, which supports his 
thoughtful brow, on a pilo of demonstrations, to the poor 
pensive Indian that seeks tho missionary in the American 
wilderness, tho humiliated sclf-examinant feels that there in 
evil iu our nature as well as good ; — an evil and a gootl, for 
a just analogy to which ho questions all other natures in 
vain. It is still tho great definition of humanity, that wo 
have a conscience, which no mechanic compost, no chemical 
combination of mere appetence, memory, and understanding, 
can solve ; which is haloed an element of our being ; — a con- 
science, unrelenting yet not absolute ; which wo may stupefy 
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but cannot delude ; which we may suspend but cannot 
annihilate ; although we may perhaps find a treacherous 
counterfeit in the very quiet which we derive from its 
slumber, or its en trance men t. 

Of ho mysterious a pha nomenon we might expect a cause 
as mysterious. Accordingly, we find this [cause be it, or 
condition, or necessary accompaniment] involved and implied 
in the fact, which it alone can explain. For if our per- 
manent consciousness did not reveal to us our free-agency, 
we should yet be obliged to deduce it, as a necessary infer- 
ence, from the fact of our conscience : or rejecting l>oth the 
one and the other, as mere illusions of internal feelings, 
forfeit all power of thinking consistently with our actions, or 
acting consistently with our thought, for any single hour 
during our whole lives. But I am proceeding farther than 
I had wished or intended. It will lie long ere I shall dare 
flatter myself that 1 have won the confidence of my reader 
sufficiently to require of him that effort of attention, which 
the regular establishment of this truth would require. 

After the brief season of youthful hardihood, and the 
succeeding years of unceasing fluctuation, after long con- 
tinued and patient study of the most celebrated works in the 
languages of ancient and modern Europe, in defence or 
denial of this prime article of human faith, which (save to 
the triflcr or the worldling) no frequency of discussion can 
superannuate, I at length satisfied my own mind by argu- 
ments, which placed me on firm land. This one conviction, 
determined, as in a mould, the form and feature of my 
whole system in religion and morals, and even iu literature. 
These arguments were not suggested to me by books, but 
forced on mo by reflection on my own being, and observa- 
tion of the ways of those al>out me, especially of little 
children. And as they had the power of fixing the same 
persuasion in some valuable minds, much interested, and not 
mi versed in the controversy, and from the manner probably 
rather than the substance, appeared to them iu »ome sort 
original — [for oldest reasons will put on an impressive 
semblance of novelty, if they have indeed been drawn from 
the fountain-head of genuino telf-rcscarch"^— mixdl uiisa. ika. 
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argument* aro neither abstruse, nor dependent on a long 
chain of deduction*, nor such as suppose previoua habits 
of metaphysical disquisition ; I shall doom it iny duty to 
state them with what skill I can, at a fitting opportunity, 
though rather as the biographer of my own sentiment* than 
a legislator of the opinion* of oth«»r men. 

At present, however, I give it merely as an article of my 
own faith, closely connected with all my hopes of meliora- 
tion in man, and leading to the methods by which alone I 
hold any fundamental or permancut melioration practicable ; 
— tliat there is evil distinct from error and from pain, an 
evil in human nature which is not wholly grounded in the 
limitation of our understandings. And this, too, I belicvo 
to operate equally in subjects of taste, as in the higher cou- 
corus of morality. Were it my conviction, that our follies, 
vico, and misery, havo their entiro origiu in miscalculation 
from iguorance, I should act irrationally in attempting other 
task than that of adding now lights to the science of moral 
arithmetic, or new facility to its acquirement. In other 
words, it would liave been my worthy business to havo set 
forth, if it were in my power, an improved system of book- 
keeping for the ledgers of calculating self-love. If, on the 
contrary, I believed our nature fettered to all its wretched- 
ness of head and heart, by au absolute and innate necessity, 
at least by a necessity which no human power, no otforts of 
reason or eloquence could remove or lesson, [no, nor oven 
prepare the way for such removal or diminution] ; I should 
then yield myself at once to the admonitions of one of ray 
correspondents, [unless, indeed, it should better suit my 
humour to do nothing than nothings, nihil qwim nihili], 
and deem it even presumptuous to aim at othor or higher 
objects than that of amusing, during sonio ten minutes in 
every week, a small portion of tho reading public. 

CONCLUSION OF No. I. 

Previously to my ascent of Etna, as likewise of tho 
Brocken in North Germany, I remember to have amused 
myself with examining the album or manuscript, presented 
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to traTcllcra at tho first stage of the mountain, in which, on 
their return, their fore-runners had sometimes loft their 
experience, and more often disclosed or betrayed their own 
characters. Something like this I havo endeavoured to do 
relatively to my great predecessors in periodical literature, 
from the Spectator to the Mirror, or whatever later work of 
excellence there may be. But the distinction between my 
proposed plan and all and each of theirs, I must defer to a 
future essay. From all other works tho Friend is sufficiently 
distinguished, either by the very form and intervals of its 
publication, or by its avowed exclusion of the events of the 
day, and of all personal politics. 

For a detail of the principal subjects, which I havo pro- 
posed to myself to treat in tho course of this work, I must 
refer to the Frosptctus, — printed at the end of this sheet. 
But I own I am .anxious to explain myself more fully on the 
delicate subjects of religion and politics. Of tho former per- 
haps it may, for tho present, be enough to say that I havo 
confidence in myself, that I shall neither directly nor in- 
directly attack its doctrines or mysteries, much less attempt 
basely to undennino them by allusion, or tale, or anecdote. 
What moro I might dare promise of myself, I reservo for 
another occasion. Of politics, however, I havo many motives 
to declare my intentions more explicitly. It is my object 
to refer men to principles in all things ; in literature, in 
the fino arts, in morals, in legislation, in religion. What- 
ever, therefore, of a politic nature may be reduced to general 
principles, necessarily, indeed, dependent on the circum- 
stances of a nation internal and external, yet not especially 
connected with this year or the preceding — this I do not 
exclude from my scheme. Thinking it a sort of duty to 
place my readers in full possession, both of my opinions and 
tho only method iu which I can permit myself to recommend 
them, and aware, too, of many calumnious accusations, as 
well as gross misapprehensions of my political creed, I shall 
dedicate my second numoer entirely to the views, which a 
British subject, in the present state of his country, ought to 
entertain of its actual and existing constitution of govern- 
ment, If I can do no \**\&i* ^g^A > V \w^ ^s^k^ <«&.\st 
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preventing others from doing harm. But all intentional 
allusions to particular persona, all support of, or hostility to, 
particular parties or factions, I now and for ever utterly 
disclaim. My principles command this abstinence, my 
tranquillity requires it :— 

Tranquillity I tkou better nams 
Thau all the family of feme, fte. 



But I have transgressed a rule, which I had intended to 
have established for myself, that of never troubling my 
readers with my own verses : 

Ite line Camvnttl ro§ qHtxptc, ite, tmavet, 
Dnlct* Camrrnaf tftti* (fatcltimur term*) 
Ditfcci f*i*!t* : ei tauicn men* chariot 
JUvisUote ; $etl pudenlcr ct raro. 

I shall, indeed, very rarely and cautiously, avail myself of 
this privilege. For long and early habits of exerting my 
intellect in metrical composition have not so enslaved me, 
but that for some years I have felt, and deeply felt, that 
the poet's high functions were not my proper assignment ; — 
that many may be worthy to listen to the strains of Apollo, 
neighbours of the sacred choir, and able to discriminate, and 
feci, and lovo its genuine harmonies ; yet not therefore 
called to receive the harp in their own hands, and joiu in 
the concert. I am content and gratified, that Sponsor, 
Shakespeare, Milton, have not been born in vain for me ; 
and I feel it as a blessing, that oveu among my contempo- 
raries I know one at least, who has been doomed worthy of 
the gift ; who has received the harp with reverence, and 
•truck it with the hand of power. 
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C. 

COMMENCEMENT OF No. II. 

Conscious that I am about to deliver my sentiments on a 
subject of the utmost delicacy, to walk 

per t/7»« 
Suppotitos c\Hcri doloso, 

I have been tempted by my fears to preface them with a 
motto of unusual length, from an authority equally respected 
by both of the opposite parties. I have selected it from an 
orator, whose eloquence has taken away for Englishmen all 
cause of humiliation from tho names of Demosthenes and 
Cicero : from a statesman, who h;is left to our language a 
bequest of glory unrivalled, and all his own, in the keen- 
eyed, yet far-sighted genius, with which ho has almost 
uniformly made tho most original and profound genoral 
principles of political wisdom, and even recondite laws of 
human passions, bear upon particular measures and ovonts. 
While of tho harangue* of Pitt, Fox, and their older com- 
peers, on the most important occurrences, wo retain a fow 
unsatisfactory fragments alone, tho very flics and weeds of 
Burko shino to us through tho purest amber, ciuporiahably 
enshrined, and valuable from tho precious material of thoir 
embalmment. I have extracted the passage from that Burko 
whose latter exertions have rendered his works venerable, as 
oracular voices from the sepulchre of a patriarch, to tho 
upholders of government and society in their existing stato 
and order ; but from a speech delivered by him while he was 
tho most beloved, tho proudest name with tho more anxious 
friends of liberty, — (I distinguish thorn, in courtesy by the 
name of their own choice, not as implying any enmity to true 
freedom in tho characters of thoir opponent*) — while he was 
the darling of those, who, believing mankind to have been 
improved, are desirous to give to forms of government a 
similar progression* 
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From the name anxiety, I hare been led to introduce my 
opinions on this most hazardous subject by a preface of a 
somewhat personal character. And though the title of my 
address is general, yet, I own, I direct myself more particu- 
larly to tho*e among my readers, who, from various printed 
and unprinted calumnies, have judged most unfavourably of 
my political tenets ; and to those, whose favour I have 
chanced to win in consequence of a similar, though not 
equal, mistake. To both I affirm, that the opiuioua and 
arguments I am al>ont to detail have been the settled con- 
victions of my mind for the last ten or twelve years, with 
some brief interval* of fluctuation, and those only in lesser 
points, and known only to the companions of my fireside. 
From both and from all my raiders I solicit a gracious atten- 
tion to the following explanations ; first, on the congruity 
of this iiuiuKt with the general plan and object of tho 
Friend, and secondly on the chargo of arrogance, which may 
bo adduced against tho author for tho freedom with which, 
in this number, and in others that will follow, on other sub- 
jects, be presume* to dissent from men of established 
reputation, 9 or evon to doubt of the justice with which tho 
public laurel crown, as symbolical of the first class of genius 
and intellect, h;is been awarded to sundry writers since tho 
Revolution, and permitted to withor around tho brows of 
our elder ltenefactors, from Hooker to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
from Sir Philip Sidney to Jeremy Taylor and Stilliiigflcot. 

First, then, as to the consistency of the subject of the 
following essay with the proposed plan of my work, let some- 
thing be allowed to honest j>crsoi)al motives, a justifiable 
solicitude to stand well with my contemporaries in those 
points, in which I have remained unrcproached by my own 
conscience. -/>«'* aliyuid Jauuc. A reason of far greater 
importance is derived from the well grounded complaint of 
sober minds, concerning tho mode by which political opinions 
of greatest lia&trd have been, of Lite years, so often propa- 
gated. This ovil cannot bo described iu more just and 
lively luuguago than in tho words of Paley, which, though 
by him applied to infidelity, hold equally true of the turbu- 
loat errors of political huTOiy. Thuv are "served up in 
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every shape that is likely to allure, surprise, or beguile the 
imagination ; in a fable, a tale, a novel, a poem ; in inter- 
spersed and broken hints ; remote and oblique surmises ; in 
books of travels, of philosophy, of natural history; in a 
word, in any form, rather than the right one, that of a pro- 
fussed and regular disquisition. M * Now, in claiming for the 
Friend a fair chance of unsuspected admission into the 
families of Christian believers and quiet subjects, I cannot 
but deem it incumbent on me to accompany my introduction 
with a full and fair statement of my own political system ; 
— not that any considerable portion of my essays will be 
devoted to politics in any shape, for rarely shall I recur to 
them, except as far as they may happen to be involved in 
some point of private morality ; but that the encouragera 
of this work may possess grounds of assurance, that no 
tenots of a different tendency from theso I am preparing to 
state, will be met in it. I would fain hope, that even those 
persons to whose political opinions I may run counter, will 
not be tli ft pleased at seeing tho possible objections to their 
creed calmly set forth by one who, equally with themselves, 
considers tho love of true liberty as a part both of religion 
and morality, as a necessary condition of their general pre- 
dominance, and ministering to tho same blessed purposes. 
The development of my persuasions, relatively to rcligiou in 
its great essentials, will occupy a following numl>cr, in which, 
and throughout these essays, my aim will be, seldom, 
indeed, to enter tho temple of revelation, (much less of 
positive institution,) but to lead my readers to its threshold, 
and to remove the prejudices with which the august edifice 
may have been contemplated from ill chosen and unfriendly 
points of view. 

But, independently of this motive, I deem the subject of 
politics, so treated as I intend to treat it, strictly congruous 
with my general plan. For it was and is my prime object 
to refer men in all their actions, opinious, and even enjoy- 
ments to an appropriate rule, aud to aid them with all tho 
means I possess, by the knowledge of the facts on which 

• Moral and Polit Philoso^hi, B\ Y» 4. Q*— E<i. 
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such rule grounds itselt The rules of political prudence do, 
indeed, depend on local and temporary circumstances in a 
much greater degree than those of morality, or even those of 
tasto. Still, however, the circumstances being known, the 
deductions obey tho same law, and must be referred to the 
same arbiter. In a late summary reperusal of our more 
celebrated periodical essays, by the contemporaries of Ad* 
dison and those of Johnson, it appeared to me that the 
objects of the writers were, either to lead the reader* from 
gross enjoyments and boisterous amusements, by gradually 
familiarizing them with more quiet and refined pleasures ; 
or to make tho habits of domestic life and public demeanour 
more consistent with decorum and good seuse, by laughing 
away the lesser follies and freaks of solf-vexation, or to arm 
tho yet virtuous mind with horror of the direr crimes and 
vices, by exemplifying their origin, progress, and results, in 
affecting tales and true or fictitious biography ; or where, as 
in tho llamhlcr, it is intended to strike a yet deeper note, 
to support the causo of religion and morality by eloquent 
declamation and dogmatic precept, such as may with pro- 
priety bo addressed to those, who require to be awakened 
rather than convinced, whose conduct is incongruous with 
their own sol>er convictions ; in short, to practical not specu- 
lative heretics llevcred for ever be tho names of these 
great and good men ! Immortal l>o their fame ; and may 
love, aud honour, and docility of heart in their readers con- 
stitute its essentials ! Not without cruel injustice should I 
bo accused or suspected of a wish to underrate their merits, 
because, in journeying toward tho same end, I have chosen 
a different road. Xot wantonly, however, have I ventured ; 

even on this variation. I have decided on it in consequence ' 

of all tho observations which I have made on my fellow 
creatures, since I havo been able to observe in calmness the 
present age, and to comparo its phenomena with the best 
indications wo possess of the character of the ages before us. 
My timo since curliest manhood has been pretty equally 
divided betweeu deep retirement, with little other society 
than that of one family, and my library, and the occupa- 
" ' kn J and intercourse of (comparatively at least] public life 
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both abroad and in tho British metropolis. But in fact the 
deepest retirement, in which a well educated Englishman of 
active feeliugs, and no misanthrope, can live at present, 
supposes few of the disadvantages and negations, which a 
similar place of residence would havo involved a century 
past. Independently of tho essential knowledgo to be do- 
rived from books, children, housemates, and neighbours, 
however few aud humble, — newspapers, their advertisements, 
speeches in parliament, law courts, and public meetings, 
reviews, magazines, obituaries, aud [as affording occasional 
commentaries on all these] tho diffusion of uniform opinions, 
behaviour aud appearance, of fashions in things external and 
internal, havo combined to diminish, and often to render 
evanescent, tho distinctions between the enlightened inhabi- 
tants of the great city, and tho scattered hamlet. From all 
the facts, however, that have occurred as subjects of re- 
flection within the sphere of my cx[>erienco, bo they few or 
numerous, I havo fully persuaded my own mind, that for- 
merly men were worse than their principles, but that at 
present tho principles are worse than the men. For the 
former half of the proposition I might, among a thousand 
other more serious and unpleasant proofs, appeal even to 
tho Spectators and Tatlers. It would not l>o easy, perhaps, 
to detect in them auy great corruption or debasement of tho 
main foundations of truth and goodness ; yet a mati — I will 
not say of delicate mind and pure morals, but— of common 
good manners, who means to read an essay, which ho has 
opened u)K>n at hazard in these volumes to a mixed com- 
pany, will Hud it necessary to take a previous survey of its 
contents. If stronger illustration be required, I would 
refer to one of Shad well's comedies, in connection with its 
dedication to the Duchess of Newcastle, encouraged as he 
says, by the high delight with which her Grace had listened 
to the author's private recitation of the manuscript in her 
closet. A writer of the present day, who should dare 
address such a composition to a virtuous matron of high 
rank, would secure general infamy, and run no small risk 
of Bridewell or tho pillory. Why need I add tho plays and 
poems of Dryden, contrasted with his serious prefaces and 
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declarations of hit own religious and moral opinions ? Why 
the little success, except among the heroes and heroines of 
fashionable life, of the two or three living writers of pm- 
riont love-ode* [if I may be fbrgiren for thus prufiiuiug tho 
word low] and novels at once terrific ami libidinous t 
These gentlemen erred both in place and time, and have 
understood the teni|>er of their age and country as ill as the 
precepts of that Bible, which, notwithstanding the atrocious 
blasphemy of one of them, the great majority of their 
countrymen peruse with safety to their morals, if not im- 
provement. 

The truth of tho latter half of the proposition in its 
favourable part i* evidenced by the general anxiety on tho 
subject of education, tho solicitous attention paid to several 
Late work* on its general principles, anil the unexpected Male 
of the very numerous largo and small volume*, published 
fur the use of parents and instructors, and for the children 
given or intrusted to their charge. Tho first ten or twelve 
leaves of our old almanac l>ooks, and the copper-plates of 
old ladie^ magazines, and similar publications, will alford, 
in the fashions and head-dresses of our grandmothers, con- 
trasted with the present simple ornaments of women in 
general, a less important, but not less striking elucidation of 
my meaning. The wide diffusion of moral information, in 
no slight degree owing to the volumes of our ]»opular 
essayist*, has undoubtedly been on the whole l>encticeut. 
But uImao all, the recent events, [say rather, tremendous 
explosions,] tho thunder and earthquakes and deluge of the 
political world, have forced habits of great thoughtfuluess 
on the mind* of men ; particularly iu our own island, where 
the in.Nti notion has been acquired without the stupifyiug 
influences of terror or actual calamity. Wo have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge, [what our fathers would have perhaps 
called it want of liWality to assert,] the close connection 
between private libertinism and national subversion. To 
those familiar with tho state and morals, and the ordinary 
subjects of after-dinner conversation, at least, among the 
young men in Oxford and Ginibridgo, only twenty or twenty- 
five years back, I might with pleasure point out, in support 
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of my thesis, the present state of our two universities, which 
has rather superseded, than been produced by, any additional 
vigilance or austerity of discipline. 

The unwelcome remainder of the proposition, the " feet 
of iron and clay," the unsteadiness, or falsehood, or abase- 
ment of the principles, which are taught and received by the 
existing generation, it is the chief purpose and general 
business of the Friend to examine, to evince, and [as far as 
my own forces extend, increased by the contingents which, 
I flatter myself, will be occasionally furnished by abler 
patrons of the same cause] to remedy or alleviate. That my 
efforts will effect little, I am fully conscious ; but by no 
means admit, that little is to bo effected. The squire of 
low degree may announce the approach of puissant knight, 
yea, the giant may even condescend to lift up tho feeble 
dwarf, and permit it to blow the horn of defiance on his 
shoulders. 

Principles, therefore, their subordination, their connection, 
and their application, in all the divisions of our duties and 
of our pleasures — this is my chapter of contents. May I 
not hopo for a candid interpretation of my motive, if I 
again recur to the possible apprehension on the part of my 
readers, that the Friend 

O'erlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue, 

with eye fixed in abstruse research, and brow of perpetual 
wrinkle, is to frown away the light-hearted graces, and un- 
reproved pleasures; or invito his guests to a dinner of 
herbs in a hermit's cell ; if I aftirm, that my plan does not iu 
itself exclude cither impassioned style or interesting narra- 
tive, talc, or allegory, or anecdote; aud that the defect 
will origin ato iu my abilities, not in my wishes or efforts, if 
I fail to bring forward, 

Due at •»»/ hour prepared 
For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite — 

In order, so contrived ss n<*t to mix 
Ta*teft, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after tante upheld with kindliest change.* 

• Tax. u»v N . m. m*— IA* 
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The comparison of the English with the Anglo-American 
newspapers will best evince the difference between e> lawless 
prc«s [lawless, at least, in practice and liy connivance,] ami 
a press at once protected and restrained by lav. 

IBID. 



Chrysippus, in ono of his Stoical Aphorisms, presented 
< by Cicero,* says : — Xature has given to the hog a soul in* 
stead of salt, in order to keep it from putrefying. This 
j holds equally true of man considered as an aniiuaL Modern 
] physiologists have *ulj»titutcd the words vital jowcr [ri* n7<r] 
( for that of soul, and not without good reason : for, from 
tho effect wo may fairly deduce the inlicreuce of a power 
produciug it, but arc not entitled to hyiMstasizc this power, 
that is, to aitirm it to bo an individual substance, any more 
than the steam iu the steam engine, the ]K>wer of gravitation 
in the watch, or the magnetic influence in the lodostono. 
If tho machine consist of ]>arts mutually dcjiciideiit, as in 
tho time-piece or the hog, we cannot disjiart without destroy- 
ing it : if otherwise, as in a mass of lodestono and in tho 
;>o/t//>tM, the j*>wcr is equally divisible with the substance. 
The must approval definition of a living Mil stance is, that 
iu vitality consists in the susceptibility of beiug acted upon 
by external stimulants, joined to tho necessity of re-action, 
and in the due balance of this action and re-action, the 
healthy state of life consists. We must, however, further 
add the ]>ower of acquiring habits, and facilities by repe- 
tition. This buiug the gencrical idea of life, is common to 
all living beings : but taken exclusively, it designates tho 
lowest class, plants aud plant-animals. An addition to tho 
mechanism gives locomotion. A still costlier and more com- 

• Dt Xvtmra Dcorum, IL s. 6L—&L 
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plex apparatus diversely organizes tin impressions received 
from the external powers, that fall promiscuously on the 
whole surface. The light shines on the whole face, but it 
receives form and relation only in the eyes ; iu them it is 
organized. To these organs of seuso wo suppose, by analogy 
from our own experience, sensation attached, and these sen- 
suous impressions acting on other parts of the machine 
framed for other stimulants included in the machine itself, 
namely, the organs of appetite; ami these agaiu working 
on the instruments of locomotion, and on those by which 
the external substances corresponding to the sensuous im- 
pression can be acted upon, [the mouth, teeth, talons, and 
the like.] constitute our whole idea of the perfect animal. 
More than this Pes Cartes denied to nil other animals but 
man, and to man himself as an animal : for that this truly 
great man considered animals insensible, or rather insensitive, 
machines, though commonly asserted, and that in books of 
highest authority, is an error, and the charge was repelled 
with disdain by himself, in a letter to Dr. Henry More, 
which, if I mistake not, is annexed to the small edition of 
U ore's Ethics. 

The strict analogy, howover, between certain actions of 
sundry animals and those of mankind, forces upon us tho 
belief that they jiossess some share of a higher faculty; 
which, however closely united with life in one person, can 
yet never be educed out of tho mere idea of vital power. 
Indeed, if we allow any forco to tho universal opinion, and 
almost instiuct, concerning tho difference between plants 
and animals, we must hold even sensation as a fresh power 
added to his vis tit<r t unless we would make an end of phi- 
losophy, by comprising all things in each thing, and thus 
denying that any one power of the universe can be affirmed 
to bo itself and not another. However this may be, tho 
understanding or regulative faculty is manifestly distinct 
from life and sensation ; its function being to take up tho 
passive affections into distinct thought of tho senso, accord- 
ing to its own essential forms. • Those forms, howovor, as 

• Aristotle, the first systematic anatomist of the mind, constructed 
the first numeration labia of these innate forms or (acuities (not ianaU 
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they arc 6r*t awnl ■noil by iinpressioti* from the tense*, eo 
Wire they no *ub-t.inoe or tueati i-i- is n ten. ii> their appticatiou 
to objects of tlic MIM : aii'l if *« wonld reinovo from them, 
by careful .il»tmelinn, all tbo influences and intermixture* 
uf a yci far higher faculty [Hlf^DHMiaaaaaB^ for itutiuioe,] 

it Mould ]■■; difficult, if at all pOMpnls, to distinguish iu 
function* from those of instinct, of which it would be no 
inapt .lofiniti.i,. that it is ft ' w- tailed nnderstand- 

in;,' without self-consciousm _. — o ni-uu* origination, 
B—Msw tUn, the tiudur»Uiiilin£ wil a! t* axioms of seusc, 
its anticipations of apperception, aim i analogies of expe- 
rience, hia no appropriate object, but 
relation to our worldly interests. TUi 
of man, and the more narrow, but 

other than a nobler substitute for salt, i: 
may not putrefy before its destined hour. 



i material world ii 
r- lighted prudence 



u order that the hog 



IK' wlit> lakelh (he ciilc of justice maketh the l*n-l ]>n«p«mm : be 
who witlidrswtth from tbe same in :m sccouiplice in it* destruction. 

It.tiwi A ssi was sick, lay on his bed surrounded by his 
disciples, and preparcil himself for death. HU nephew came 
unto him, and found him weeping. " AYberefore wecpest 
thou, Rabbi?" he asked. "Must not every look which 

idea* or nations) under tbe names of Cnlr?<ries : which table, tb™ K h 
both iiMMtiijJvt* and erroneous, remains an utietiiirucal j.rnof of bis 
psuetmtiun and philosophical Junius. Tlie l**l and most orderly 
armnp.>uient .>f the original foi-tnn of ih« understanding, ttie monlJi as 
it were b>4li "four notion* anil jndgmentfl cneetninfi the notices of the 
•eniws, is that uf quantity, quality, relation, and nvde, each coetutiog 
of three kind*. There is but one possible way of nuking u ennmrrs- 
tion of them interesting or even endurable to the general reader: 
the history of the origin of certain useful iareution* in machinery ia 
to* minds of the iaiaVm, 

Wk U. » 
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thou castest back on thy past life, bring a thought of joy to 
thee? Hast thou not then sufficiently studied, not suffi- 
ciently taught the sacred law ? Lo ! thy disciplos here are 
proofs of the contrary. Hast thou then been backward in 
practising the works of righteousness ? Every man is satis- 
fied that thou hast not And thy humility was the crown 
of all thy virtues ! Never wouldst thou suffer thyself to 1m> 
elected the judge of the district, anxiously as the whole dis- 
trict wished it/ 9 "It is even this, my son," answered 
Rabbi Assi, "which now troubles, me. I had it in my 
power to exercise right and justice among the children of 
men, and out of mistaken humility, I did not avail myself 
thereof. Whoso withdraweth himself from justice is an 
accomplice in the ruin of the land." 



F. 

No. XIV. 

During my second term at Cambridge, I had for my own 
amusement commenced a work on the plan of the well 
known Miseries of Human Life, at least with the same title ; 
for by its title only, and the pleasure expressed by all who 
have spoken to mo of it, am I acquainted with that 
publication. But at the same time I had meant to add, as 
an appendix, a catalogue misonnt of the sights, incidents, 
and employments, that leave us better men than thoy 
found us ; or, to use my original phrase, of the things that 
do a man's heart good. If the seventeen or eighteen years 
which have elapsed since that period, would enable me 
greatly to extend and diversify the former list, the latter, 
as more properly the offspring of experience and reflection, 
would bo augmented in a still larger proportion. Among 
the addenda to this second catalogue I should rank foremost, 
a long winter evening devoted to the re-perusal of the 
letters of far-distant or deceased friends. I suppose the 
person to employed to be oue^ whotA tima ia iaUIshol «&* W 
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own disposal, and that he finds himself alone in a quiet 
house, the other inmates of which are absent on some 
neighbourly visit I hare been led to this obsecration by 
tho numerous letters (many of which had all the plea- 
sure of novelty for me, joined with tho more tender charm 
of awakened recollection) from the Friend, with a slight 
sketch of whose character I have introduced tho present 
number under the name, which ho went by among his 
friends and familiars, of Satyr ane,* the Idoloolast, or breaker 
of idols. 

A few seasons ago, I made tho tour of tho northern 
counties with him and three other companions. His exten* 
sive erudition, his energetic and all too subtle intellect, the 
opulence of his imagination, and above all, his inexhaustible 
store of anecdotes, which always appeared to us the moat 
interesting when of himself, and his passionate love of 
mountain imagery, which often gave an eloquence to his 
looks and made his very silf-nco intelligible, will for ever 
endear tho remembrance of that tour to the survivors. 
Various were our discussions, most often with him, but 
sometimes [when wo had split our party for a few hours] 
concerning him and his opinions ; not a few of which 
appeared, to some of us at least, sufficiently paradoxical, 
though there was nothing which he bore with less patience 
than the hearing them thus characterized. Muy and 
various were our topics, often suggested by the objects 
and occurrences of the moment, and often occasioned by 
tho absonco of other interest. O Satyrane ! who would 
not have lost the sense of time and fatigue in thy company 1 
How often, after a walk of fifteen or twenty miles, on rough 
roads and through a dreary or uninteresting country, have 
we seen our proposed resting place with a sort of pleasant 
surprise, all joining in tho same question — "Who would 
have thought we had walkod so far ?" And then, perhaps, 
we examined our watches, as if half in doubt, or perhaps to 



• The attentive reader will of course see that Satrrase is the author 
himself, and that this extract contains one of the many sketches of his 
own character, scattered throughout his writings. — Ed. 

\1 
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contrast the length of time which had thus slipped away 
from us, with our own littlo senso of its lapse. These 
discussions, and the marked difference of our several cha- 
racters (though we were all old acquaintances, and, with one 
exception, all of us fellow- Can tabs) suggested to us the plan 
of a joint work, to bo eutitled, " Travelling Conversations/' 
Since that time I have often renewed this scheme in my 
mind, and pleased myself with the thought of realizing it. 
Indc]>cndeutly of the delightful recollections, tho lively por- 
traiture and inward music, which would enliven my own 
fancy during tho composition, it appeared to me to possess 
tho merit of harmonizing an indefinite variety of matter by 
that unity of interest, which would arise from the characters 
remaining tho same throughout, while the tour itself would 
supply the means of introducing tho most different topics 
by the most natur.il connections. We had agreed to call 
each other by tho names of our walking sticks, each of 
which happened to be of a different wood ; Satyrane, how- 
ever, excepted, who was well pleased to be called among us 
by his old college name, and not displeased with his learned 
off n omen, when wo used with mock solemnity to entreat a 
short reprieve for our prejudices from him, under the lofty 
title of " Puissant and most redoubtable Idoloclastes." I 
flatter myself that the readers of the Friend will consent to 
travel over the same road with the samo fellow-tourist. 
High, indeed will be my grati6cation, if they should here- 
after think of the walk and talk with the Friend's Satyrane, 
Holly, Larch, Hiccory, and Sycamore, with a small portion 
of the delight with which they have accompanied the 
Spectator to his club, and made acquaintance with Will 
Honeycomb, aud the inimitable Sir Roger de Covcrley. 
From any imitation, indeed, I am precluded by tho nature 
and object of my work ; aud for many reasons, the persons, 
whom I introduce, must be distinguished by their senti- 
ments, their different kinds of information, and their 
different views of life and society, rather than by any 
prominent individuality of humour in their personal cha- 
racters. What they were to myself they will be to my 
reader; glasses of different colours and various degrees 
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of power, through which truth and error, happiness and 
misery, may be contemplated. 

From his earliest use, Satyrano had derived his highest 
pleasures from the admiration of moral grandeur and intel- 
lectual energy ; and, during the whole of his fhort life, he 
had a greater and more heartfelt delight in the superiority 
of other men to himself, than men iu genoral derive from 
the Ixriiof of their own. His readiness to imagine a supe- 
riority where it did not exist, was, indeed, for many years, 
his predominant weakness. His pain from the perception 
of inferiority in others, whom he had heard spoken of with 
any respect, was uufeigned and involuntary, ami perplexed 
him, as a something which ho did not comprehend. In the 
child-like simplicity of his nature, he talked to all men as if 
thoy were, at least, his equals in knowledge and talents ; 
aud his familiars record many a whimsical anecdote, and 
many a ludicrous incident connected with this habit of his 
of scattering the good seed on unreceiving soils. When he 
was at length compelled to see and acknowledge the true 
state of tlio morals and intellect of his coiiteui]K>rarics, his 
disappointment was severe, and his mind, always thoughtful, 
became pensive and almost gloomy : for to love and sympa- 
thize with mankind was a necessity of his nature. Hence, 
as if ho sought a refuge from his own sensibility, he 
attached himself to the most abstruse researches, and seemed 
to derive his purest delight from subjects that exercised the 
strength and subtlety of his understanding, without awaken- 
ing tho feelings of his heart. When I first knew him, and 
for many years after, this was all otherwise Tho sun never 
shono on a more joyous being. The Letters of earliest date, 
which I possess of his, were written to a common friend, 
and contain the accounts of his first travels. That I may 
introduce him to my readers iu his native aud original 
character, I now place before them his first letter, written 
on his arrival at Hamburgh.* I have only to premise, that 
Satyrano was incapable of ridiculing a foreigner merely for 

* Tie letter here alluded to was published in tbe author' • " Literary 
Life." 
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speaking English imperfectly; but the extravagant vanity 
that could prompt a man, so speaking and pronouncing, to 
pride himself on his excellence as a linguist is as honest a 
subject of light satire, as an old coquette, or as a beau of 
threescore and ten, exposing the infirmities of old age in a 
reel on his wedding-day. 



G. 

PRELIMINARY TO No. XXI. 
Ante quod est in me, postque — — 



• • • * 

Omnis habet gem i nan, hinc a/que hine, janua fronte*, 
£ qnibuA hiec populutn sped at ; at ilia larem. 

Utque sedens tester primi prope limina tecti 
Jnnitur egressus introitusquc videt ; 

Sic ego . Otid. # 

1 1 have always looked forward to tho present number of 
The Friend as its first proper starting post ; for the twenty 
numbers preceding I regarded as a preparatory heat, in order 
to determine whether or no I should be admitted, as a can- 
didate, on that longer course, on which alone the speed and 

strength of the racer can be fairly proved. 

• * * * 

I was not so ignorant of mankind as to expect that my 
essays would be found interesting in the hurry and struggle 
of active life. All the passions which are there at work it 
was my object to preclude : and I distinctly foresaw, that 
by rejecting all appeals to personal passions, and party spirit, 
and all interest grounded wholly on the cravings of curiosity, 
and the love of novelty for its own sake, I at the same time 
precluded three-fourths of the ordinary readers of periodical 

• Pant I. 114, 185, kc—Ed. 

t The following pauAgts are extracted from aa address by Mr. 
Coleridge to his subscribers, aad to tat readers of The Friend in 
general— Ed. 
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publications, whether reviews, magazines, or newspapers. 
1 mighty however, find dUpersedly what I could not hope 
to meet with collectively. I thought it not improbable, 
that there might be individuals, scattered throughout the 
kingdom, to whom the very absence of such stimulants 
would prove a recommendation to the work ; and that, 
when the existence of such a work was generally known, a 
sufficient number of persous, able and willing to patronise 

it, might gradually be collected. 

* # • • 

I ought to have made it a condition, that a notice of six 
weeks should be given of the intention to discontinue the 
work ; — but this I neglected from unwise delicacy, an 
habitual turning away from all thoughts relating to money, 
and, from a self- flattering persuasion that those, who, after 
the perusal of my Prosjteclus, had determined on giving the 
work a trial, would be sensible of the difficulties it had to 
struggle with, and whether satisfied or not with its style of 
execution, yet for the earnest wish of the Friend, not only 
to please them, but to please them in such a way as might 
leave them permanently better pleased with themselves, 

would be disused rather to lessen than increase them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Among other things of the kind, a person, signing himself 
" Carlyol," lias addressed a threatening and abusivo letter 
to me from Dover. I shall not tell him that such au act 
was ungentlemanly, unmanly, and unchristian, for this 
would be to him the same " learned nousence and unintelli- 
gible jarr/iu " for which he abuses mo ; but soino other points 
I may venture to press on his attention* First, that it was 
a lack of common honesty in him to write a letter with a 
fictitious signature, and not pay the postage : secondly, that 
it was injudicious to address the letter to me, as the editor 
of tho Courier is alone responsible for the appearance of the 
passages which have offended him, and the other admirers of 
Buonaparte in that paper : thirdly, that there is one branch 
of learning without which learning itself cannot be railed at 
with common decency, namely, spelling : and lastly, that 
unintallijribility is a very equivocal charge* It certainly 
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may arise from the author, especially if he should chance to 
be deficient in that branch of erudition last mentioned ; but 
it may likewise, and often does, arise from the reader, and 
this from more than one cause. He may have an idiotic 
understanding, and what is far more common, as well as 
incomparably more lamentable, he may havo an idiotic 
heart. To this last causo must we attribute the commission 
of such crimes as provoko the vengeance of the law, by men 
who cannot but havo heard from the pulpit truths and 
warning*, which, though evident to their understandings, 
were, unhappily for them, religious nonsense and unintel- 
ligible jargon to their bad hearts. And I feel it my duty 
to press on my correspondent's reflection the undoubted fact, 
that a man may be quite fool enough to be a rogue, and yet 
not appear fool enough to save him from the legal conse- 
quences of his roguery. 

IBID. 

During the composition of this last paragraph,* I havo 
been aware that I shall appear to have been talking arro- 
gantly, and with an unwarrantable assumption of superiority; 
but a moment's reflection will enable my reader to acquit 
me of this charge, as far as it is, or ought to be, a charge. 
He will recollect that I have been giving the hi*tory of my 
own mind ; and that, if it had lieen my duty to believe, 
that the main obstacle to the success of my undertaking 
existed not in the minds of others, but in my own insuffi- 
ciency and inferiority, I ought not to have undertaken it at 
all. To a sincere and sensiblo mind it cannot but bo dis- 
gusting, to find an author writing on subjects, to the in- 
vestigation of which he professes to havo devoted the greater 
portion of his life, and yet appealing to all his readers pro- 
miRCuously, as his full and competent judges, and thus 
soliciting their favour by a mock modesty, which either 
convicts him of gross hypocrisy, or the most absurd pre- 
sumption. For what can be conceived at once more absurd 

• Oa thought and attention contained in VoL I. Ess. 2.— £i. 
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and presumptuous, than for a man to write and publish 
books for the instruction of those who are wiser than him- 
self, more loarnod, and more judicious ? Humility, like all 
other virtues, must exist in harmony with truth. My heart 
boars me witness that I would gladly give up all the plea- 
sures which I can ever derive from literary reputation, could 
I receive instead of them a deep conviction, that the Friend 
has failed in pleasing no one, whose own superiority had not 
rendered the essays tiresome, because superfluous. And 
why should that be deemed a mark of self-sufficiency in an 
author, which would be thought only common sense in a 
musician or a painter, namely, the supposition that ha 
understands and can practise those arts, to which he has 
devoted his best faculties during life, in consequence of a 
particular predilection for them, better than the mass of 
mankind, who have given their tinio and thoughts to other 
pursuits ? Thero is one species of presumption among au- 
thors which is truly hateful, and which betrays itself, when 
writers, who, in their prefaces, have prostrated themselves 
before the superiority of their readers as supreme judges, 
will yet, in their works, pass judgments on Plato, Milton, 
Shakespcaro, Spenser, and their compeers, in blank asser- 
tions and a peremptory ij>$e-dixi % and with a grossness of 
censure, which a sensible schoolmaster would not apply to 
the exercises of tho youths in his upper forms. I need no 
outward remembrances of my own inferiority, but 1 possess 
them on almost every shelf of my library ; and tho very 
book which I am now using as my writing desk (Lord 
Bacon's Novum Orgnmnn) inspires an awe and heartfelt 
humility, which I would not exchange for all tho delight 
which Buonaparte can enjoy at tho moment that his crowned 
courtiers hail him emperor of emperors, and lord paramount 
of tho West. 

As the week, which is to decide on tho continuance of tho 
Friend, coincides with the commencement of tho now year, 
tho present address has not inappropriately taken its cha- 
racter from the two-faced god to whom the first month is 
indebted for its name ; it being in ]>art retrospective, and in 
part prospective Amsm^ ^ various reasons which Ovid, 
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in the passage from which I havo taken my motto, has made 
Janiift himself assign for his bifront appearance, ho has 
omitted the most obvious intention of the emblem, that of 
instructing his worshippers to commenco the new year with 
a religious, as well as prudential, review of their own con- 
duct, and its consequences during the past year : and thus 
to look onward to tho year before them with wiser plans, 
and with strengthened or amended resolutions. I will apply 
this to my own conduct as far as it concerns tho present 
publication ; and having already sufficiently informed tho 
reader of the general plan which I had propose* 1 to myself, 
I will now, with tho same simplicity, communicate my own 
calm judgment on the manner in which that plan has been 
so far realized and the outlino filled up. My first number 
bears marks of the effort and anxiety with which it was 
written, and is composed less happily than I could wish. 
It assuredly had not the cheerful and winning aspect, which 
a door-keeper, presenting the bill of fare, ought to possess. 
Its object, however, was so far answered, as it announced 
distinctly the fundamental position or grand postulate on 
which the whole superstructure, with all its supporting 
beams and pillars, was to rest. I call it a postulate, not 
only because I deferred the proofs, but because, in strict- 
ness, it was not susceptible of any proof from without Tho 
sole possible question was — Is it, or is it not, a fact ? — and 
for the answer every human being must be referred to his 

own consciousness. • 

♦ • ♦ ♦ 

If man bo a free agent, his good and evil must not be 
judged according to the nature of his outward actions, or 
tho mere legality of his conduct, but by the final motive and 
intention of the mind. Now tho final motive of an intel- 
ligent will is a principle : and consequently to refer the 
opinions of men to principles (that is to absolute and neces- 
sary, instead of secondary and contingent, grounds) is the 
best and only secure way of referring the feelings of men to 
their proper objects. In the union of both consists the per- 
fection of the human character. 

The same subject was illustrated in my second essay, and 
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reasons assigned from the peculiar circumstances of the age, 
and tho present stato of the minds of men, for giving this 
particular direction to their serious studies, instead of the 
more easy and attractive mode of instruction adopted by my 
illustrious predecessors in periodical literature. At tho amino 
time, being conscious how many authorities of recent, but 
for that reason more influential reputation I must of neces- 
sity contraveiio in tho support and application of my prin- 
ciples, both in criticism and philosophy, I thought it requi- 
site to state the true nature of presumption and arrogance, 
ami thus, if it were possible, preclude tho charge in cases 
whero I had not committed the offence. The object of the 
next four num1>ers was to demonstrate the iunoxiousness of 
truth, if only the conditions wore preserved which the reason 
and conscience dictated ; to shew at large what those condi- 
tions were which ought to regulato the conduct of the indi- 
vidual in tho communication of truth ; and by what prin- 
ciples tho civil law ought to be governed in tho punishment 
of libels. Throughout the wholo of these numbers, and 
more csjwcially in tho Litter two, I again and again recalled 
tho attention of tho reader to the paratnouut importance of 
principles, aliko for their moral and their intellectual, for 
their private and national, consequences ; tho importance, I 
say, of principles of reason, as distinct from, and paramount 
to, the maxims of prudence, eveu for prudence' sake. Some 
of my readers will probably have seen this subject supported 
by other and additional arguments in my seventh letter, 
' On tho grounds of hope for a people warring against 
Annies/ published during the last month, in the Courier. 

In the meantiino I was aware, that in thus grounding my 
opinions in literature, morals, and religion, I should fro- r 

quently use the samo or similar language as had been [ 

applied by Rousseau, tho French physiocratic philosophers, 
and their folio won* in England, to the nature and rightful 
origiu of civil government. The remainder of my work, 
thoreforo, hitherto has been devoted to tho purpose of avert- 
ing this mistake, as far as I have not been compelled by tho 
general taste of my readers to interrupt the systematic pro- 
gress of the plan by essays of a lighter kind, or which at 
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least required a lens effort of attention. In truth, since my 
twelfth number, I have not had courage to renew any sub- 
ject which did require attention. The way to be admired 
is to tell the reader what he knew before, but clothed in a 
statelier phraseology, and embodied in apt and lively illus- 
trations. To attempt to make a man wiser is of necessity 
to remind him of his ignorance, and in the majority of in- 
stances, the pain actually felt is so much greater than tho 
pleasure anticipated, that it is natural that men should 
attempt to shelter themselves from it by contempt or neg- 
lect. For a living writer is yet sub judiet ; and if we can- 
not follow his conceptions or enter into his feelings, it is 
more consoling to our pride, as well as more agreeable to 
our iudolence, to consider him as lost beneath, than as 
soaring out of our s^ght above us. Jtaque id ayitur, ut 
ignorant ia etiam ah ujnominia liheretur. Happy is that 
man, who can truly say, with Giordano Bruno, and whose 
circumstances at tho same time permit him to act on the 
sublime feeling : — 

Procedat nudus, quern non ornant nubifa, 
*W; n*m euMjeeHinut quadra /M-d Htn phalertc 
J/ u ma no dorso. Point reri species 
Quanta, iiivcttta, et j>ate/aeta t uu efftrat. 

Et*i null Hi iHtcHi'jat, 
Si cum natura sajtio ef sub numine, 

Id vert jJusquam satis est. 

Should the number of subscritars remaining on my list 
be sufficient barely to pay the expences of tho publication, I 
shall assuredly proceed in the present form, at least till I 
have concluded all tho subjects which have been left im- 
perfect in the preceding essays. And thi«, as far as I can 
at present calculate, will extend the present volume to the 
twenty-eighth or perhaps thirtieth number. The first place 
will be given to " Fragments and Sketches of the Life of tho 
late Admiral Sir Alexander Ball." I shall next finish tho 
important subject left incomplete at the niuth number, and 
demonstrate that despotism and barbarism are the natural 
result of a national attempt to realize anti-feudalism^ or th* 
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system of philosophical jacolnnism. This position will bo 
illustrated and exemplified at each step by the present state 
of France ; and the essay will eondnde with a detailed 
analysis of the character of Buonaparte, promised by the 
author so many years ago in the Morning Post, as a com- 
panion to the character of Mr. Pitt, which I have been re- 
quested by men of the highest reputation in the philo- 
sophical and literary world, to republish in a more perma- 
nent form. In the third place, I shall conduct the subject 
of taxation to a conclusion, my essay on which has been 
grossly misunderstood. These misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations I sliall use my best efforts to remove ; and then 
develop the. influences of taxation and a national debt, on 
tho foreign trade of Great Britain : and lastly [the only 
mournful part of the tale] on tho principle* and intellectual 
habits of tho country. And tho volume, whether it bo 
destined to stand alone or as the first of a series, will con- 
clude with a philosophical examination of the British consti- 
tution in all its branches, separately and collectively. To 
tho next, or twenty-first numljer, I shall annex a note of 
explanation requested by many intelligent reader*, concern- 
ing my use of the words " reason " and " understanding," 
as far as is requisite fur the full comprehension of tho poli- 
tical essays from tho seventh to the eleventh uumltcrs. But 
as I am not likely to receive Kick my list of suWriWrs 
from London within less than ten days, and must till then 
remain ignorant of the names of those who may have given 
orders for the discontinuance of the Friend, 1 am obliged to 
suspend the publication for one week. I cannot conclude 
this Address without expressions of gratitudo to those who 
have written me letters of encouragement and respect ; but 
at the same time entreat, that in their friendly cllbrts to 
serve the work by procuring n«»w names for it, they will 
apply to such only as, they have cause to believe, will bo 
actually pleased with a work of this kind. Such only can 
be of real advantago to tho Friend : and even if it were 
otherwise, he ought not to wish it An author's success 
should always depend on feeling* inspired exclusively by 
his writing*, and on the sense, of their having been, useful to 
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the person who recommends them. On this supposition, 
and on this only, such recommendation becomes a duty. 

IBID. 
No. XXI. 

As to myself, and my own present attempt to record tho 
life and character of the late Admiral Sir Alexander Ball, I 
have already stated that I con aider myself as debarred from 
all circumstances, not appertaining to his conduct or cha- 
racter as a public functionary, that involve the names of tho 
living for good or for evil Whatever facts and incidents I 
relate of a private nature, must for tho most part concern 
Sir Alexander Ball exclusively, aud as an insulated indi- 
vidual But I needed not this restraint. It will be enough 
for me, still as I write, to recollect the form aud character 
of Sir Alexander Ball himself, to represent to my own feelings 
the inward contempt, with which he would have abstracted 
his mind from worthless anecdotes and petty personalities ; 
—a contempt rising into indignation, if ever an illustrious 
namo were used as the thread to string them upon. If this 
recollection be my Socratic demon to warn aud to check me, 
I shall on the other hand derive encouragement from tho 
remembrance of the tender patience, the sweet gentlenoss, 
with which he was wont to tolorato the tediousness of well 
meaning men ; and the inexhaustible attention, the un- 
feigned interest, with which he would listen for hours where 
the conversation appealed to reason, and like tho bee made 
honey while it murmured. 



n. 

No. XXII. 



To the doctrine of retribution after death the philosopher 
made the following objection. " When the soul is disunited 
from the body, to which will belong the guilt of the offences 



; 
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committed daring life ? Certainly not to the body ; for thin, 
when the aoul takes ita departure, lien like a clod of earth, 
and without the aoul would nerer hare been capable of 
offeudiug : and as little would the soul hare defiled itself 
with sin but for its union with the ne*h. Which of the two 
then is the proper object of the divine justice ? " " God's 
wisdom only," answered tho Rabbi, " fully comprehends the 
way of his justice. Yet the mortal may without offence, if 
with humility, strive to render the samo intelligible to him- 
self and his fellows. A householder had in his fruit garden 
two servant*, the one lame and the other blind. Yonder, 
said the lame man to the blind, on those trees I see most 
delicious fruit hang, take me on thy shoulders and we will 
pluck thereof! This they did, and thus robbed their bene- 
factor who had maintained them, as unprofitable servants, 
out of his mere goodness and composition. The master 
discovered the theft, and called the two ingrates to account. 
Each threw off the blame from himself, the one urging in his 
defence his incapability of seeing the fruit, and the other tho 
want of power to get at it What did the master of tho 
houao do ? He placed the lame man upon the blind, aud 
piuiinhod thorn in tho same posture in which they had com- 
mitted the offence. So will the Judge of the world do with 
the soul and body of man." 



THE END. 
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